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HERE shall we go until 
Monday? That was the 
question before us. We 
had had a long spell of 
London dust, London 
heat and London toil. 

The ordinary resorts were not only famil- 

iar but crowded, for it was August. “ Let 

us go over to Antwerp!- We can have 
forty-eight hours in the century before 
last and be back on Monday night.” No 
sooner said than begun, for we had yet 
time to catch the evening 8 o’clock train 
of the Great Eastern Railway from Liver- 
pool street that would land us on the 

Parkstone quay at Harwich in time for 

the night boat across, and by the morn- 

ing’s breakfast we should be gliding on 
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GATE OF THE FORTIFICATIONS, ANTWERP. 


the silvery Scheldt. And so we found 
ourselves, on a beautiful Sunday morning 
in August, watching the dim and distant 
fragments of Antwerp’s sky line rise out 
of the waters into view. First the cathe- 
dral spire; then other spires; by degrees 
the base broadens out ; you turn the last 
of the river’s bends more suddenly than 
you are expecting and there before you 
are the quays of the Mother of Com- 
merce, backed by all the architectural 
wealth of Antwerp, faced by the glitter- 
ing waters of the Scheldt, and margined 
on the opposite side by an endless green 
plain. The high pitched roofs, the crow’s- 
steps gables, the many dormers and the 
florid fronts of the residences of Ant- 
werp's merchant princes in its prime look 
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down on the evidences of its modern 
commercial resurrection. 

But we are at the landing stage. For 
some minutes past coats have been but- 
toning up in all directions; slouch hats 
have disappeared in capacious pockets; 
there has been diving down into this 
cabin, popping out of that; the impedi- 
menta of travel have been gathered to- 
gether, and the passengers have been con- 
gregating in a queue where the gangway 
will be let down. With a shout and a 
haul it is done, and with it Babel is let 
loose. “ Hétel deSt. Antoine!” “ Hotelde 
l'Europe!” and all the hotels in Christen- 
dom seem to be yelled out with increas- 
ing noise and vociferation, when, to add 
to the horrors of the sounds or to drown 
them, our engineer lets off the steam and 
Vesuvius in explosion could not make a 
more deafening, hissing roar. Surely, at a 
moment when everybody is asking every- 
body else some question, and when nearly 
everybody is talking or listening to a 
language they are little acquainted with, 
some less noisy expedient to let all Ant- 
werp know that the good ship Cambridge 
is safely at the quay might be devised. 

We avoided being torn with distracting 
doubts or opposing claqueurs by the sim- 
plest possible expedient of selecting a pre- 








determined place, the H6tel de l'Europe, 
and there waiting at the landing stage is 
the hotel “bus,” with the unmistakable 
lettering of that well-recommended hostel- 
ry. But it needed all the strength of a good 
recommendation to save its character, for 
of all the sorry, ramshackle’ representa- 
tives surely the “bus” of the Hotel de 
l'Europe bears the palm. Only once had 
we ever seen any near approach to it, and 
that was the prairie coach at Buffalo 
Bill’s entertainment, which looked as if it 
had indeed been out in the “Wild West ” 
and through some rough usage. The 
hotel bus was first cousin to it. When it 
was built and when it last felt the sensa- 
tion of a paint brush were problems lost 
in the obscurity of antiquity. If this can 
be said of the vehicle, what can be said of 
its two sorry-look ng hacks except that 
they must have been “ returned empties ” 
from the Egyptian campaign. There was 
nothing about them solid but their collars, 
and, as if to effect a balance of nature, 
these were of a bulk to put the English 
agricultural horse collar to shame. Of 
other harness they were innocent, for, 
beyond two jingling bells and two cart 
ropes for traces, they had none. 

The ladies safely ensconced inside, five 
of us took the outside seats, the one by 
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the coachman very 
low over the horses 
haunches, and four 
of us perched high 
above on the seat 
behind. I say seat, 
but seat does not do 
justice to that peril- 
ous position. It was 
not a seat—it was a 
board with a gentle 
inclination forward, 
shiny by con- 
stant use, 
without ‘an 
atom of back 
rest, and just 
high enough & 
for your feet Ae 

to reach a 
covering of 
well-worn, 



















habit, I know not, these same rickety nags went over 
the ground toa tune that made every bone in your 
skin jolt in its socket, and created an apprehension 
of a sudden and tragic termination to your trip 
such as the terrors of the deep had failed to in- 
spire. However, if the horses seemed rushing from 
or to Bedlam, what on earth was happening in the 
adjacent streets? At every corner small, anxious 
and excited groups were craning their necks in 
eager expectation, when, sudden as lightning, there 
would swirl round the corner a wild, disheveled 
man, apparently bereft of reason, and certainly 
bereft of nearly all his clothes, his head thrown 
back, his whole form 
strained to the utmost 
pitch, and in his teeth 
a pendent bag. Quick 
as thought out of an 














ANTWERP CATHEDRAL. 


slippery zinc. Reader, did you ever ride adjacent door would shoot another such 
on ice over a newly-ploughed field? If an unkempt, and snatching the bag would 





not, try to do so, and then you may come 
near conceiving the sensation of riding a 
box seat on the Antwerp bus over the 
Antwerp pebbles. But, sorry as the turn- 
out looked, and sorrier still the beasts of 
burden in it, marvelous to relate, whether 
from fear that if they stopped they must 
stumble from exhaustion, or whether from 





mouth it also and sprint away across 
the road to disappear in the street oppo- 
site, leaving the gaping group to watch 
his almost magical disappearance. Num- 
bers of these we saw in inexplicable chase, 
and+sorely we were puzzled. Were they 
fleeing to the City of Refuge, or were they 
dervishes on the rampage in the dog 
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days? After much speculation we made 
out that it was some pigeon flying and 
catching competition, the: first who ar- 
rived at a stated rendezvous, the happy 
possessor of the first delivered pigeon 
being the recipient of the hard-won first 
prize. 

The Hotel de l'Europe survived the 
evil impression of its bus, and fully justi- 
fied its selection as our temporary home. 

We were henceforth free. It was a 
Sunday morning of sunshine, with just the 
suggestion of, it might be, a few heat 
drops of rain, and we had all the world of 
Antwerp where to roam. 

Now, how shall we describe this Belgian 
Sunday? By nega- 
tives it would be 
easy—in gross it was 
everything which an 
English Sunday is 
not. Whether it be 
better or worse is a 
matter which each 
must determine for 
him or her self after 
seeing both. The 
premises cannot be 
disputed ; it was the 
negative of every- 
thing English. For 
instance, in Eng- 
land, in a city and 
port of the dimen- 
sions of Antwerp, 
the greater part of 
the lower laboring 
classes would spend 
their morning in the 
toil-stained clothes 
of the week, with the 
added luxury of not 
doing up their shoe 
laces! Here, washed 
and prim, they don the simple, clean, 
blue blouse and black silk cap, void of 
spot or blemish of the toil of the week. 
In England such women as dressed them- 
selves for walking abroad would have 
had the very best and tawdriest of bon- 
nets and the latest fashioned mantle she 
could afford. Here they have neither 
the one nor the other. Bareheaded they 
are, in serge dresses only. In England 
they would troll through the dust four 
inches of their skirts; here they exhibit 
four inches of their ankles. In Eng- 
land sullen, louty groups of men would 
blaspheme the church they never enter 
and the laws which condemn them to ac- 





COMING FROM THE WELL. 


cumulating a thirst until after divine ser- 
vice; here the churches and the public 
houses are both open all the day. The 
divergencies might be continued ad infini- 
tum, but let us escape from these nega- 
tive generalities and what a scene is 
presented by the Place Verte, this veri- 
table green of which our hotel forms the 
southwest corner—green its name im- 
ports it originally was; green it still re- 
mains, for though not “with verdure 
clad,” it is with verdure decked, and it is 
from amidst the freshness of welcome 
shade that the graceful bandstand at one 
end and thestatue of Antwerp’s patron saint 
in art, Rubens, rise into the sun. Beyond 
and around these 
rise on all sides the 
quaintly gabled, 
white-painted 
house of the square, 
beyond which rises, 
on the whole of the 
northern side, Ant- 
werp’s architectural 
glory, the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame. 
It is no figure of 
speech to say this 
noble pile rises 
above the adjacent 
square, for it literal- 
ly dominates it. 
Chancel and _tran- 
sept stand in bulk 
above the house- 
roof lines, while 
with telescopic grad- 
ing and_ lace-like 
lightness its spire 
tapers heavenward 
with wondrous 
grace. Salisbury’s 
spire gathers its sub- 
jacent aisles and leads them lightly to the 
sky ; but Salisbury’s spire, lovely though it 
be, performs not the majestic, artistic func- 
tion of Antwerp’s. Salisbury’s gathers 
the whole cathedral to a point from a 
matchless plain of grass ; Antwerp’s lifts 
the adjacent mass from among the bar- 
nacle-like city houses, and with rocket 
spring draws the huge mass with a sweep 
into the ethereal. 

Soft and soothing as its graded and 
lace-like outline is to the eye, so to the 
ear is the softness of its silver-toned 
chimes. How gently the notes reach you 
far away down on the square below ! How 
witchingly they travel from you on the 
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passing breeze! How subtly they seem 
designed to tone the mind for entrance 
into the sacred edifice! You enter by the 
southern door, and there, crowded and 
brilliant, are representatives of every class 
of Belgium’s citizens. A service is pro- 
gressing in the furthermost recesses of 
the chancel; you can hear the chanting 
priest and the tinkling bell, marking the 
approach or accomplishment of some 
sacred act, and whatever its spiritual 
effect may be, of which we were no judges, 
no one can deny that it was popular, in- 
teresting and keenly appreciated. To us, 
who could under the circumstances look: 
upon it only as an artistic spectacle, it 
was impressive and imposing to a very 
high degree. Language fails to repro- 
duce even a faint shadow of it. Music 
and mystery, voices and vestures, appealed 
to the artistic and to the mystic feelings 
of gentle and simple alike, and when the 
procession, which in more opportune 
weather would have been mainly outside, 
moved from the high altar down the 
spacious nave, who shall describe its 
glamour? Color and sound, the em- 
blazoned emblem and the wafting incense, 
the long, low chant, the glittering ban- 
ners, the waving lights, the tinkling cym- 
bals and the traditionary relic—all were 
there. Is it to be wondered at that to an 
art-inspired people it should most power- 
fully appeal ? 

Whatever other lesson their religious 
ceremonials may teach the people, one 
thing is quite clear—they have the most 
profound belief, with Dr. Watts, that 


Religion never was designed 
To make our pleasures less, 


for from the cathedral to the Place 
Verte takes you at a step from grave to 
gay. The sixty-five bells in the cathedral 
tower are tinkling a lively carillon; the 
bandstand among the trees is occupied 
by a band discoursing, with precision and 
faultless finish, the familiar music of “ La 
Fille de Madame Angot,” while all around 
is heard the rippling laughter of children 
delighted with their new purchases of 
gaily-colored balloons and other knick- 
knacks delightful to the little mind. ‘The 
cafés are exercising their, to us, amazing 
privilege of annexing not only every inch 
of the pavement opposite their respective 
fronts, but overflowing half the road, and, 
as in this place the cafés are numerous 
and sometimes adjacent for some length, 
the pedestrian and equestrian are limited 


to a degree which indicates that the café 
haunter is sufficiently numerous and there- 
by sufficiently powerful to say to the more 
ambitious carriage occupant, in the words 
of the nursery doggerel, 


I’m the King of the Castle— 
Get off, you dirty rascal ! 


In every cupboard there is a skeleton, 
and the fly in the honey at length came to 
us on this particular morning in the shape of 
a bell—* only one,” but such a one, and 
it rang in sucha way! The other sixty- 
five bells of the cathedral are bells of 
simple proportions and much sweetness. 
They are rung or sounded six times in 
every hour. This bell, “the demon bell,” 
takes sixteen men to ring it, and—for this 
mercy be thankful, ye men and women of 
Antwerp—is rung only four or five times 
ina year. Ringing conveys no adequate 
description. It was not ringing. Ring- 
ing gives a definite note. This sound was 
a disturbing, never-ending boom, booom, 
boooom !—every boom with more and more 
o’s init. Has any reader ever stayed in 
a house where the dinner gong was hung 
in a rather empty hall, where the pas- 
sages were stone paved, and the satellite 
whose duty it was to sound the gong 
gradually filled the air with its vibrations 
till sound seemed to compass you round 
on every side and finally to fill you? If 
you have, you know what is meant; if 
not, you cannot imagine it. Well, this 
demon bell was like “ Big Ben” of West- 
minster turned into a gong and pum- 
meled by sixteen maniacs. While it lasted 
it dominated the whole place, and was the 
booming background of every other sound ; 
when it ceased it was like what turning 
off the mill wheel is to a fisherman—the 
ripples slowly sink into the placid surface 
of the pool, and all is supernaturally, sooth- 
ingly quiet. 

Lunch and the morning’s incidents dis- 
cussed, we were again on the move, and 
in this city of short distances it is but a 
stroll to the Place de Vendredi, wherein 
stands the Musée de Plantin, though 
why they should call it a museum, good- 
ness knows. One might as well call Hat- 
field or Haddon Hall museums In the 


ordinary sense it is not a museum. It is 
the former residence, printing office and 
stock of Plantin & Moretus, who and 
whose predecessors carried on the busi- 
ness of printers and publishers here from 
the earliest periods of the printing art 
until modern times, and who finally dis- 
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posed of it to the state. And what a col- 
lection therein is! It is unique; just as 
if two hundred years ago the whole staff 
had gone off on their annual “ wayze- 
goose” and never returned. Here is the 
closet and study of their learned reader 
and editor, Justus Lipsius, with his well- 
thumbed volumes; there is the closet 
where the proof sheets were corrected ; 
on this desk is the open daybook of the 
period, with candlestick and snuffers ; on 
that the ink pot and its never-absent 
sandbox for drying up the superfluous ink 
inthe days which were innocent of blotting 
paper ; on these pegs hang the invoices of 
the day ; in that press is the paper of the 
period ready to be given out ; in this room 
row upon row is oc- 
cupied by the famil- 
iar partitioned type 
case ; in that, presses 
of antique form, 
bright with the use 
of centuries, and roll- 
ers which would 
break the heart and 
vex the soul of our 
pampered and mach- 
ine-helped moderns ; 
here are designs for 
engravings, there are 
the copper plates up- 
on which they were 
engraved ; this wall 
is decorated with 
“proofs before let- 
ters ;” that is cov- 
ered with specimen 
volumes of these me- 
dizval printers’ art ; 
this floor is devoted 
to one department, 
that to another; 
here is the binder’s skill displayed ; 
there the type was cast; here is the 
crucible and furnace, there the anvil 
and the hammer ; and all under the mas- 
ter's eye; no daily express up and back 
to Brighton, while the factory spins its 
own way in the slums of Southwark. Oh, 
no! nothing of the sort! A goodly quad- 
rangle of goodly rooms and a gallery of 
doors giving the master free access at all 
times, by day or night, from his residence 
to all parts. And what a residence! What 
work! what material! what designing ! 
Ah, me! it makes one blush for these 
days of progress—progress? yes, in some 
things like the crab, backward. Here are 
no Norwegian doors, thin as a wafer and 
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shrunken as a gourd, but good, solid slabs 
of wood, mitred as true and hanging as 
free as the day they were first fitted, on 
hinges of hammered iron as graceful as 
they are useful. Here are no rickety, 
veneered tables, with one corner lower 
than the other, but sound, solid ones, set 
four square, with legs to make South Ken- 
sington and all its art scholars crazy. I 
am no lover of the old because it is old, 
or of the antique because it is classic, but 
when I see good work honestly done, 
when every detail is thoughtfully and lov- 
ingly worked out, whether it be ancient or 
modern, it warms me, and here in this sim- 
ple old dwelling house of a simple line of 
tradesmen I find it everywhere. The locks, 
the bolts, the bars, 
the balusters, the 
work which cannot 
escape notice and 
the work which has 
to be looked for, 
alike bear the im- 
print of honesty and 
grace. As we passed 
from room to room 
—here a dining room, 
there a study; this a 
bedroom, that a 
store, and we saw 
the grave faces of 
the long line of those 
who had lived and 
worked under the 
house motto,“Labore 
et Constantia,” who 
had lived among their 
work and workmen 
in such a place, one 
could not but won- 
der whether the pro- 
gress which requires 
acts of Parliament to enforce, and penal- 
ties to insure the modern printer even 
the air he breathes, is after alla progress 
forward. We left its sunny, vine-covered 
courtyard with regret and many a vow to 
return “when leisure would enable us to 
sketch and to digest its riches. 

From this peaceful scene of trade and 
domestic life, where everything was in its 
ancient place of use, where the irons by 
the fireplace and the figure in the niche 
spoke of uneventful repose, we went to the 
Castle of the Inquisition, the Spanish 
Castle, or the Steen Prison, for by these 
various names it is known, where all 
outwardly is suggestive of the strife of 
which Antwerp has been so often the 
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arena, and where inside everything has 
got out of its place. This, too, like the 
Plantin, is a museum, and in this case it is 
literally true, and such a museum as the 
eyes of mortal man never, in one small 
building, looked on before. Surely, it con- 
tains the loot of centuries! It is full, the 
yard is full, every room is crammed, the 
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staircases are lined with specimens, the 
very ceiling is hung with them, and the 
garrets packed. This is the place in which 
to have the wishing cap. What would 
you have brought to you? A suit of 
chain armor from the Crusades, every link 
hammered and riveted? Presto !—it is in 
yonder dark corner, scarcely to be seen. 
What would you next? The double- 
handed sword with which Cardinal Riche- 
lieu smote the sturdy Englishers at Ro- 
chelle ? It is behind this door. Oh, needle- 
work you prefer ! and quick as thought, out 
of this window sill, here are banners and 
garments of every hue and age. You— 
you prefer carving, do you? Look here, 
my friend, did you ever see a panel like 
that? Did you ever see a corbel like this? 
Is not that bedstead lovely? Has the 
like of this altar rail ever been seen by 
you before? Here, bend your back and 
look under this table—there’s ironwork for 


you! Look again in this corner cup- 


board—a whole bevy of little wrought-iron 
coffers, no larger than a cigar box, but ex- 
quisite both in design and finish, and so 
on and so on, until the mind ceases to 
wonder what is to come next and next. It 
beggars all description to attempt its de- 
tails. Had it been Flemish work it would 


not have been so wonderful, but much of 
it was the most beautiful Gothic, and how 
it got piled intothis grim old castle and 
where it could have been gathered from 
alike staggered us. Presently, as we after- 
ward learned, this grim and dilapidated 
old fortress is to be enlarged and remod- 
eled, and its wondrous wealth made more 
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available. I doubt whether it will then be 
so impressive to the real lover of the an- 
tique as it is now in its dim, wild, and 
wonderful confusion. Of the building it- 
self and its terrible history we heard 
much and saw somewhat, but, inasmuch as 
there have become encrusted even on the 
Inquisition some exaggerations, it is as well, 
on this point, to leave the general reader 
to his general knowledge. Fox’s “ Book 
of Martyrs” may be very instructive, 
but it is not the sort-of book one would 
choose to take out for a holiday ramble. 
We will leave the scowling exterior to 
yield up its history to those who diligently 
seek it, and we will go for a stroll on the 
promenade by the river side. “Twas a 
happy thought that utilized the roofs of 
the wharf sheds along the quay for as 
flat and pleasant a promenade as can well 
be imagined. The silent Scheldt lies be- 
fore you with its five hundred good yards 
of glittering water in the declining sun, 
and over yonder, mile upon mile, lies the 
Téte de Flandre, that sweeping level 
plain below the level of the river, up- 
on which the strategic eye of Napoleon 
fell, and upon which he designed and 
worked for eight years to build a city 
which should rival London as a com- 
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mercial centre and Portsmouth as an ar- 
senal. Probably no bit of land in Europe 
has a more romantic history than that 
same flat, fen-like sweep of pasture land op- 
posite, which its owners have not even hesi- 
tated, for their country’s sake, to blot out 
of existence by cutting the fen bank just 
over yonder and letting in the waters. 
Yes! the phlegmatic Dutchman and his 
Belgian neighbor have had their share of 
this world’s hammering, and it has brought 
out as, after all, nothing else does the 
spirit of their sons. Who would follow 
these may do so, with greater interest than 
by any attempt of mine to impose history 
into this chatty stroll, by consulting Mot- 
ley’s “ Rise of the Dutch Republic” and 
his ‘*United Netherlands,” with which 
suggestion we discharge history from our 
company. 

Dinner by this time demanded serious 
attention, for however much the mind may 
be enervated by two such musées as 
we had seen, the faithful stomach has 
been at its silent work and needs re- 


winding, and where shall we perform this - 


with better cheer and better attention than 
at the table d’hote of the Hotel de 
l’Europe? 

Dinner disposed of, a chat in the court- 
yard with the Prussian porter brings us 
fresh news of more sights yet to come. 
At 8 the trade societies will gather on 
the quay, there to form into sections and 
light up for a Feast of Lanterns compe- 
tition, after which they will march with 
their bands by us into the boulevards, 
where they will be judged and substantial 
money prizes will be awarded. Here was 
news indeed, and to the quay we sauntered 
to see the foregathering. Sure enough 
there were the already flashing lights, 
dancing like will-o’-the-wisps, and gather- 
ing clans in all directions ; but no noise, 


no hustling, no horseplay ; everybody’ 


hastening to his rendezvous or patiently 
awaiting the signal which would wheel his 
society into position for the promenade. 
We left the gathering multitude and sought 
our rooms, from which we should have a 
long view down the avenue by which the 
procession must come. No sooner ar- 
ranged than needed, for far away down 
the Rue Renders surely there must al- 
ready be the head of the procession! Yes, 
it is! The roll of drum and clang of 
trumpet herald the coming kaleidoscope— 
yes, that is the word for it—with nothing 
else can it be compared, for, as the ka- 
leidoscope, with every turn of the hand, 
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brings before the eye new groupings of 
color, so in the glittering pageant ap- 
proaching every fresh society coming into 
the field of view brings a fresh combina- 
tion. ‘Thirty societies passed in all, each 
society numbering some two hundred, and 
each a different design of living and mov- 
ing light; some simply on foot in solid 
square, each man carrying his single light ; 
others grouped in squares or mounted on 
emblematical cars; all brilliant and all 
moving to the sound of martial music. 
Gaily they filed before us. In one place 
came the fishermen with fish designs for 
all their lanterns and ancient flambeau 
borders. In another surely these be chess- 
men! Knight and bishop, castle and 
pawn, with many a simple square in black 
or yellow to make up the historic board, 
and following these the national colors in 
simple rows of green, white and red made 
a display and impression of simple yet 
striking effect. Some march with perfect 
precision, absolutely square and solid as 
the Guards; of the others, some carry 
their lights dancing and quivering at the 
ends of light rods until the shimmering 
design defies detection. Weird and novel, 
gracefully and pleasantly, the ever-chang- 
ing procession of color, light and music 
passes out of sight—a sight to be re- 
membered, or rather, indeed, a sight 
never to be forgotten. 

We descended to the hall to discuss this 
Feast of Lanterns only to learn, from the 
sibyllatic porter, that although the sights of 
the day had come toan end the sights of the 
night had not. When the clock struck 
10 we were not to be frightened if we saw 
the cathedral in flames, which timely 
warning we were inclined to treat as a 
very Joe Millery joke; but, by Jove! it 
was no joke, for on the first stroke of that 
hour the warning not to be frightened at 
the fate of the cathedral needed remem- 
brance. From pavement to topmost stone 
over its four hundred and seven feet there 
burst forth in a moment into the black 
night flames! flames! flames! It re- 
quired a moment, but no more, to see that 
these were the flames of Greek fire, and 
nothing more destructive or enduring ; 
yet how beautiful it was, for after the 
first bright flashes of ignition they sub- 
sided into colors only, and these colors all 
aglow zuside, the marvelous lace-like struc- 
ture in rays of red green and white, gild- 
ing with sheen the flying buttress, the 
slender column, the delicate crocket and 
the massive pier, tier above tier in di- 
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minishing circumference and extended 
height, backed by a cloudless sky of 
purple black, and cleared of gray smoke 
by a gentle southern breeze. ‘The effect 
was entrancing and enchanting. Now the 
lights would wane in this or that zone; 
now they would burn with renewed bright- 
ness, and over all the quivering and de- 
spairing sound of the turret bell, ringing 
and clanging out its wildest in the silent 
night. Surely such a sight in such a night, 
had it been real, must have roused the 
country up for many a league in terror. 
As it was known to all to be only a well- 
arranged pageant, it was superbly grand, 
near even to terribleness. 

Slowly and softly the lights were sink- 
ing into darkness, the vivid colors were 
blending and losing their distinctness, the 
bell calming down on the evening breeze, 
and we were preparing to withdraw, when 
in a twinkling, as if all else had been 
child’s play, and grim earnest was to be- 
gin, as in days of yore, bang! bang! 
bang! bang! from the spire of the cathe- 
dral, ring above ring, tongues of flame 
burst forth in every direction, to be fol- 
lowed, thank God! not by the answering 
foeman, but by cataracts of glittering, 
falling sparks from every gallery, clothing 
the spire on the outside, as the Greek fire 
had done the zzszde, with myriads of lights. 
For several minutes this Niagara of stars 
fell, lighting up the fairy structure like a 
golden bride cake, and in its waning light 
spire and nave, lantern and chancel sank 
into a darkness made more visible by its 
extinguished splendor, and our first day in 
Antwerp was presently ended by well- 
earned and much-required sleep. 

Early morning brought new impressions 
and new experience, for Antwerp was 
waking up for business, and that it might 
begin that without any visible mark of 
revelry by night, the earliest morning 
found the cleanser at his work. Before 
6 o'clock the scavenger had done his 
work, the shopboy was busy with his 
water hose, the brightening and the 
cleansing, the scouring and the sweeping 
were in full swing, and by 7 all was spick 
and span new, and as clean as the deck 
of a man-of-war. 

Of the Antwerpians surely it may be 
written that “cleanliness is the badge of 
all their race.” Even in their exterior 


house-painting they seem to make quite 
sure that if there be any dirt it shall be 
seen, while the shop interiors of the dir- 
tiest trades seem to be light and lighter 


colored, in exact proportion to the possi- 
bility of their getting begrimed, until one 
found the butchers’ shops perfectly snow 
white from ceiling to floor. Even the 
very muck carts of the municipality are as 
clean and burnished as a London fire 
engine, for as Antwerp is not a city of 
sewers but of cesspools one naturally sees 
the muck carts. See them, however, is all 
you can do. You cannot smell them, 
even when at work, for the contents of 
the cesspools are drawn up into the her- 
metically sealed tank on wheels by a sy- 
phon process, which leaves no chance of 
contaminating the air. You may pass a 
dozen of them, and unless you are one of 
the curious in sanitary matters you would 
never know what they were. It requires, 
of course, a perfect system to make it in- 
offensive, but it certainly does seem a 
more rational mode of treatment than that 
of letting every ton of sewage matter flow 
into a thousand tons of water, and after 
it has flown several miles expending half 
a million of money in devising a means to 
try and separate it again from the water. 

This stroll and a cigar of excellent 
quality for a penny last till breakfast 
time, and then we separate for a “shop 
fuddle.’’ One goes in search of old china, 
another is contented to gaze on the jew- 
eler’s wealth and the ironworker’s mod- 
ern specimens, while a third is more inter- 
ested in the millinery and mantle depart- 
ment. But Antwerp is not great in shops 
of display; many of its best business 
houses show little more than their name, 
and some simple, often single, specimen of 
their work in what looks like a private 
house window. Not very long ago many 
of them almost disdained to open their 
doors. If you wanted their goods you 
could ask and they would allow you to 
see them, and even yet the old system is 
hardly dead. | 

The pedestrian gets one advantage from 
the more modern system of setting open 
the gate-like doors in the views one gets 
in passing of the delightfully gardened 
courtyards, which seem the appanage of 
all the better class of houses and of all the 
hotels. 

We rendezvous at 11 and are off to 
Antwerp’s second-best church, the Church 
of St. Jacques, in the Longue Rue Neuve, 
wherein is the tomb of Rubens. Very 
splendid are its twenty-eight side chapels, 
and very rich in marble and statuary, in 
colored, glass and internal decorations ; 
but there is one thing which strikes you 
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here, and in all the other churches, and 
that is the want of any remote and of any 
successive architectural periods. All the 
architecture is of the fifteenth century at 
the earliest, and none of the internal fit- 
tings and decorations are earlier than 1580 
or 1600. One misses the Norman column 
and the early English arch of Ely, Win- 
chester or Christ Church priory, the ab- 
bots’ tombs of Westminster and Norwich, 
the mailed crusader of Winchelsea, and all 
those historic steps which in England con- 
nect you with the earliest Christian peri- 
ods, and lead you, in unbroken succession 
through the unbroken centuries, to mod- 
ern times. Of course, a moment’s reflec- 
tion is sufficient to account for it, since 
fire and sword, foreign invasion and re- 
ligious persecution have swept the land 
over and over again, like a devouring tor- 
nado. The tyranny of Alva and his mas- 
ter, Philip, the Spanish Fury, and the 
siege of Parma in 1585, began what the 
bigotry of their puritanical successors and 
the wild wreckers of the French revolu- 
tionary army finished. 


Among the many pictures in St. Jacques” 


we did not give the palm to the much- 
lauded “ Holy Family” of Rubens, but to 
a simple figure of our crucified Lord by 
his pupil, Van Dyk, which we found in one 
of the many side chapels. 

From the Church of St. Jacques to the 
Museum of the Old Masters, principally 
enriched by the spoils of suppressed mon- 
asteries, is but a short walk, and here we 
were by a unanimous vote able to give 
Rubens the unqualified first place for his 
“Dead Christ,” the centre of a triptych. 
Whoever has seen the Van Dyk in the 
Church of St. Jacques and this Rubens has 
seen the two masterpieces of ancient art 
in Antwerp, and although its many other 
hundreds of pictures may fade from the 
tablets of memory, they will never give 
up the impression of these. Of many of 
the other pictures in this museum of the 
old masters it need only be said that they 
exhibit every phase of torture, ungrace 


and ugliness, by no means justified by 
their subject matter, and it was a posi- 
tive relief to get out into the air and 
across into the less advertised but, to 
our depraved tastes, more humanly and 
artistically interesting modern school, 
wherein those pictures depicting eventful 
scenes of local interest will claim the 
earliest attention. “The Sacking of Ant- 
werp in 1576” (by De Brackeleer) and 
“The Enemy Approaching” (by Lies) 
will claim more than a passing glance, 
will in fact draw you back again and 
again, while among the pictures of the 
life of the day “The Fish Auction in Ant- 
werp Market” (by Farasyn) will yield sus- 
tained delight. Of adjacent scenes and 
for powerful painting of outdoor effects 
“The Tugboat Coming into Ostend Har- 
bor at High Tide” yields place to no 
picture in the collection; but by our com- 
mon consent the picture of indoor life 
which far and away excelled all others 
was “The Exorcism of Johanna of Cas- 
tile, surnamed Johanna the Maniac ” (by 
Geets). If this painter shows in England 
Alma Tadema must look to his laurels. 

Well pleased with these and many other 
works, too numerous to mention here and 
too good to be easily forgotten, we left 
the modern school for that never-ending 
necessity, food, and found ourselves ready 
for the refreshment of a welcome lunch at 
our hotel. 

We gave ourselves rest in the after- 
noon in the Zoological Gardens, about 
which nothing especial need be said ex- 
cept that they were designed with taste, 
are conducted with care, and are alto- 
gether an agreeable stroll. 

We left them in time to leisurely take 
our places once more on board, to glide 
with the evening sun down the winding 
reaches of the Scheldt, and to forget in 
the pleasures of the table, and in recount- 
ing the many pleasant episodes of our 
trip, the regret we felt at our too short 
and rainbow-like glimpse at the glories of 
departing Antwerp. 
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BIG GAME HUNTING IN THE WILD WEST. 


BY GEN. R. B. MARCY, U. S. ARMY. 


VIRGINIA DEER. 


mae LTHOUGH there are seven 
ny) different species of the ge- 
ph nus cervus found in the Uni- 
ff; ted States, I only propose 
‘(i to notice in this paper three 
that are the most frequently 
met with. 

First, the Virginia or 
Common Deer.—These ani- 
mals are more generally 
distributed throughout our 
territory than any other 
game quadrupeds indige- 
nous to this continent. Their range em- 
braces nearly every State and Territory 
within the scope of our vast possessions, 
and their habitats are found in moun- 
tains, prairies and marshes, and when not 
molested by man are equally contented 
and obtain abundant sustenance in all 
localities. Their extended and diversi- 
fied ranges have placed them within 
reach of everyone and afforded ample 
opportunities for studying their habits 
and characteristics, and their flesh has 
for centuries furnished more subsistence 
to the natives than that of any other 
quadruped, save the bison or buffalo. 

Some writers have appeared to think 
that the marked difference in size among 
the Virginia deer is so great in many 
cases as to entitle them to classification 
under different specified heads, but these 
variations in magnitude of individuals of 
this species are mostly attributable to lati- 
tudinal and climatic influences of the re- 
spective habitats. For example, the deer 
found in Mexico and Texas are far in- 
ferior in size to those of the same species 
inhabiting Michigan and Minnesota. Of 
the great numbers that I have killed in 
Texas I do not think one would have ex- 
ceeded 130 pounds in weight, whereas 
deer of this identical species are often 
killed in the Northern States weighing 
over 200 pounds. 

Judge Caton, in his treatise upon this 
subject, expresses the opinion that the 
average Virginia deer is twice as large in 
the North as when found in its extreme 
Southern range, while in most other re- 
spects they exactly correspond, and their 





specific identity is the same. He also 
says that the mule deer in the Rocky 
Mountains is four times as large as in 
Lower California, and that the difference 
in the antler is quite as great, and in the 
latter is not bifurcated, only having a 
spike like that upon the yearling deer in 
the North, or, if ever bifurcated, that fea- 
ture is rare; and yet he does not hesi- 
tate to rank them in the same species 
from their similitude in other respects, 
according to the reliable information he 
had received of them. He adds: “ With 
the same propriety might we deny that 
the Fuegian and the Patagonian deer are 
of the same species.” 

This deer, like all other species of cer- 
vide, is strictly vegetarian, and subsists 
for the most part upon herbage, but, like 
other ruminants, occasionally resorts to 
arboreous diet, not however to the same 
extent as the moose and elk, which are 
sometimes in severe winters forced to ar- 
boreous sustenance exclusively, and seem 
to thrive upon it ; indeed, the moose from 
choice rarely takes any other kind of for- 
age during the entire winter season. 

Upon one occasion, while crossing the 
Rocky Mountains in the winter when the 
snow was very deep, and at an elevation 
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of probably eleven thousand feet above 
tidewater, | found some elk tracks which 
were not over three or four. days old ; and 
along their trails many of the trees were 
stripped of their bark as high above the 
snow as the wapiti could reach, and as 
the snow was too deep for them to get at 
the grass, the evidence was conclusive 
that the trees supplied their only food in 
those localities at that season. 

As there has been some difference of 
opinion regarding the altitudes of the 
habitats of different quadrupeds, I take 
this occasion to state that, with the ex- 
ception of one bear and a few wolf 
tracks, these wapiti traces were the most 
elevated and only signs of animal exist- 
ence we met with at that high altitude. 

The Virginia deer clambers over the 
Western Sierras with the same facility 
that he ranges the Eastern forests or the 
everglades of Florida. In summer he 
crops the herbage upon the summits of 
the Rocky Mountains, and in winter when 
the snow falls deep he descends into shel- 
tered valleys, where he falls an easy prey 
to the snow-shoe hunter. 

I am of opinion that the common or 
white-tailed deer (as they are called by 
Western hunters) are not only very fleet 
upon land, but are the most expert and 
enduring swimmers of all quadrupeds I 
have met with, and my observations in 
that regard have been large. 

For example, while I was stationed near 
the outlet of Lake Huron the deer were 
so numerous within half a mile of the fort 
that my dogs (I kept a small pack of 
hounds) could at any time start a deer or 
two, and generally made them take to the 
lake in twenty or thirty minutes. - As soon 
as they struck deep water they invariably 
swam out for half a mile or more, and 
then waited until they supposed (I pre- 
sume) the dogs had left, when they would 
turn back for the shore. Whenever I 


could I pursued them in a skiff and shot. 


them in the water. If there was no boat 
at hand I would climb a tree with a field 
glass and watch the movements of the 
deer until they approached the land, when 
I intercepted them as they came out. But 
whenever they discovered me before reach- 
ing the shore, as they invariably would if 
I did not secrete myself before they 
touched bottom, they would turn back 
again and endeavor by swimming up or 
down the lake to reach a safer landing. 
Once when I was pursuing a deer in 
this manner and he had several times 


made attempts to land, but was headed 
off by me every time, he seemed to aban- 
don the effort, and, keeping out of rifle 
range from the shore, swam up the lake 
nearly ten miles. Then he turned and 
swam back to the place where he entered, 
a distance of about twenty miles, and this, 
too, without touching bottom, except oc- 
casionally for a moment when attempting 
to land, but when he discovered me op- 
posite him upon the shore he turned into 
deep water again. And thus we continued 
until he was so much exhausted that he 
was obliged to come out directly in front 
of me. 

It has often been asserted that when a 
deer has been killed in deep water he is 
likely to sink out of sight. If that is so, 
I must have been highly favored, for of 
the large number I have shot in lakes and 
rivers I have never known one to sink so 
as to lose it; but I have generally killed 
them in season, when their winter coats 
were on and when they were more buoy- 
ant than in their summer coating. 

Mr. Robert Grignon, an acquaintance of 
mine, and a perfectly reliable gentleman, 
whose father came to Green Bay, Wis., 
and settled as a trader among the Me- 
nomony Indians many years ago, related 
to me an unusual event that came within 
his early experience as an amateur deer 
stalker, and which evinced a most kind 
and praiseworthy disposition on his part. 

The occurrence happened about sixty 
years ago, when there was not a white 
inhabitant, save a few scattered Indian 
traders, in all that sequestered forest sec- 
tion, and when the only means of subsist- 
ence, with white men as well as with the 
natives, was procured from the precarious 
fruits of the chase. 

My friend Grignon, who was quite a 
skillful hunter at that period, upon one 
occasion, during a severe winter when 
game was difficult to obtain, started out 
one morning for the purpose of endeav- 
oring to replenish his larder with fresh 
meat, and did not go far into the woods 
before he struck the fresh track of a deer, 
which he followed for nearly two hours 
before he came near enough for a shot, 
and then only inflicted a slight flesh 
wound. After reloading his flintlock 
single-barreled rifle he resumed the pur- 
suit, and had anotner tong chase after the 
terrified buck. At length he discovered 


that a large wolf had come upon the 
track in advance of him, and, smelling the 
blood that trickled from the gunshot 
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wound, had eagerly rushed forward after 
the quarry. But, impelled as he was by 
his ambition to excel in this contest with 
his canine competitor, Grignon put forth 
all his remaining energies to get in at or 
before the death, and shortly afterward 
his hopes were realized by coming up to 
where the savage wolf had caught the 
deer and was struggling to get at his 
throat, while the exhausted buck was en- 
deavoring to beat him off with his fore 
feet, and at the same time the tears were 
running profusely down from the lachry- 
mal duct over his face. 

Grignon said he wanted fresh venison 
badly that time, but the crying of the poor 
buck was more than he could endure, and 
he shot the rascally wolf, letting the deer 
escape for that occasion. 

Mr. Grignon gave me an account of an- 
other remarkable event in which wolves 
and deer were the principal actors, and 
which, he said, was vouched for by an In- 
dian in whose veracity he placed full con- 
fidence. 

It appeared that the Indians had at one 
time erected a staging in some trees near 
a salt lick, where deer were in the habit 
of resorting, and that an Indian who was 
seated upon this platform awaiting the 
approach of the deer succeeded in killing 
one that came up, but instead of carrying 
it away to his camp he remained quietly 
watching for 
others to arrive. 
In a short time 
he saw an animal 
approaching, but 
instead of a deer 
it proved to be 
a wolf. After 
smelling the 
quarry he, with- 
out disturbing 
the flesh, care- 
fully covered it 
up with leaves, 
and immediately 
started away as 
fast as he could 
run in the direction from which he had 
approached. 

This to the Indian seemed so mysteri- 
ous and incomprehensible a proceeding 
that he resolved, if possible, to ascertain 
what the object of the wolf could be. To 
effect this purpose he descended from his 
perch, examined the deer, and carried it 
some distance away, where he hid it un- 
der alog. ‘Then, scraping the leaves into 
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a pile as nearly like that the wolf had 
made as was possible, he returned to the 
scaffold and awaited further develop- 
ments. 

Before his patience was exhausted, how- 
ever, he espied a large pack of wolves 
coming from the direction the first wolf 
had taken. With him as a leader they 
made straight for the heap of leaves, 
which they tore down, and made a thor- 
ough search for the carcass; but, of 
course, it was not found. 

Then, instead of quietly withdrawing, 
and apparently with the unanimous con- 
sent and co-operation of the entire pack, 
they pitched into the one they supposed 
had so mendaciously beguiled them, tore 
him to pieces and devoured him. 

Although the restrictions enforced by 
the game laws have prevented the extinc- 
tion of the deer in many Eastern forest 
districts, yet there has been, since I first 
hunted in the Southwest, a very important 
diminution in the number of deer fre- 
quenting our Western prairies. 

In passing through Southern Texas, in 
almost any direction, in 1846, the traveler 
would meet with hundreds of deer daily, 
and in some places it was no uncommon 
spectacle to see 
, two or three hun- 
\_ gem dred at one view; 
why but in 1855, nine 
‘ifs . years afterward, 

J it was seldom I 
met with ten in 
a single herd 
within the same 
localities. 

It seemed to 
me that the vast 
herds I first saw 
could hardly 
have been killed 
off by hunters in 
that sparsely 
populated sec- 
tion, and I was 
puzzled to know 
what had become 
of them. In Judge Caton’s book on deer 
he says, page 341: “That they [the 
deer] are liable to distempers in the 
wild state, either epidemic or contagious, 
which sometimes carry off great numbers, 
we may not doubt, as we sometimes re- 
ceive pretty well authenticated accounts 
of such calamities. 

“ Such accounts as I have noticed have, 
however, been confined to the Virginia 
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deer.” And on the following page he 
says: “I have lost many Virginia deer 
with a swelling under the lower jaw. It 
commences two or three inches back of 
the chin and finally swells out so as to in- 
volve the whole head below the eyes; 
sometimes it gathers ina sac of half an 
ounce of pus-like matter, one of which I 
opened, but the deer died.” 

I therefore think it quite probable that 
the large herds of deer formerly inhabit- 
ing Southern Texas might have been de- 
stroyed by some such diseases. 

My extended experience in deer stalk- 
ing has taught me many facts relative to 
the peculiar traits and habits of the ani- 
mal, which had I known when I com- 
menced hunting would have largely aug- 
mented the products of my efforts. 

In a previous publication, many years 
ago, I gave some of my views upon this 
subject, which have since received verifi- 
cation and enlargement by continued sub- 
sequent practice, which may render it im- 
portant for me to reiterate herein some of 
the views before expressed, and which, 


when well understood, will, it is believed, © 


be of service to inexperienced hunters. 
One of the most important secrets of 
this art is in knowing how to approach 
the game without giving alarm, and this 
cannot easily be done unless the hunter 
sees it before he is himself discovered. 
There are so many objects in the woods 
resembling the deer in color that it re- 
quires a prac- 
ticed eye to 
detect the dif- 
ference. 
When the 
deer is repos- 
ing he gener- 
ally turns his 
head from the 
wind, in which 
position he 
can see an ene- 
my approach- 
ing from that 
direction, and 
his olfactories 
will apprise 
him of danger 
from the op- 
posite side. 
While the 
deer are feed- 
ing early in 
the morning, 
and a short 












time before dark in the evening, are 
the best times to stalk them, as_ they 
are then busily occupied and less on 
the alert. When a deer is espied with 
his head down, cropping the grass, the 
hunter advances cautiously, keeping his 
eyes constantly directed upon him, and 
screening himself behind intervening ob- 
jects, or in the absence of other cover 
crawls along upon his hands and knees 
through the grass until the deer hears 
something and raises his head, when 
he must instantly stop and remain in an 
attitude as motionless as a statue, for al- 
though the animal’s vision is not his keen- 
est sense, yet when alarmed he will de- 
tect the slightest movement of a small 
object, and unless the hunter stands or 
lies perfectly still his presence will be de- 
tected. If, however, the hunter does not 
move, the deer will, in a short time, re- 
cover from his alarm and resume his 
grazing, when he may be approached 
again. The deer always exhibits his 
alarm by a sudden nervous jerking of the 
tail at the instant he raises his head. 

I once saw a Delaware Indian walk 
directly up within rifle range of a deer 
that was feeding upon an open prairie 
where the grass was short, and shoot him 
down. He was, however, a long time in 
approaching, and made frequent halts, 
whenever the animal flirted his tail and 
raised his head. He often turned toward 
the Indian, yet he did not appear to 
notice him particularly, probably taking 
him for a stump or tree. 

The most auspicious season of the year 
for still-hunting deer in a northern lati- 
tude is immediately after the first light 
snowfall, during the early part of winter. 
The game is then in season, 
fat and well flavored, and 
the fawns are old enough 
to take care of themselves. 
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three or four inches of 
snow,the hunter passes over 
it without making much 
noise by crackling twigs or , 
rustling leaves under his oe 
feet. Moccasins I regard as pref- 
erable, for this kind of hunting, to 
boots or shoes, especially in cold and dry 
weather, for the reason that they are 
more soft and pliable and do not occa- 
sion so much noise by striking against 
hard substances, and are, therefore, less 
liable to startle the game. 

If the hunter starts out at early dawn 
after there has been a light fall of snow 
during the preceding night, he may be 
certain, should he strike a track, that it 
is fresh and the animal not far distant. 
He then takes the trail and follows it; 
but in doing this he should not keep his 
eyes constantly fixed upon the ground, 
but walk cautiously along near the track, 
carefully avoiding stepping on dry brush 
or breaking off overhanging limbs of 
trees, and attentively scrutinizing all the 
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ground in front within rifle range. When 
the deer has been moving directly along, 
without stopping to lie down or wan- 
dering about to eat, it will not be nec- 
essary to exercise so much caution, as 
the animal will probably be found some 
distance in advance; but whenever the 
track takes a direction toward a thicket 
or brush, a morass covered with tall grass 
or weeds, or, indeed, toward any other 
place affording dense cover, where the 
animal might be inclined to lie down, 
the hunter should at once leave the trail 
and make a wide detour around upon the 
lee side of such covert, keeping his eyes 
intently occupied in scrutinizing every ob- 
ject within the area. After passing en- 
tirely around the copse in this manner, 
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and arriving at the point of departure, 
if he has not crossed the track on the 
opposite side, he knows the deer is with- 
in the circle he has described, and he then 
makes sure that his rifle is in good firing 
order ; and carrying it in such a position 
that it can be brought to bear upon the 
object in the shortest possible time, he 
begins to contract the circle by gradually 
approaching nearer the covert and keen- 
ly searching every place where it is possi- 
ble for the deer to make his bed. To in- 
sure success in the execution of this very 
adroit strategic approach, it is necessary 
that the hunter should move with a slow 
and regular gait, and not stop or make 
any unusual demonstration until he dis- 
covers the game and is ready to deliver 
his shot, as, 
in the event 
of his being 
very near, 
the deer 
will often 4! 
jump up! 
and run at | 
the instant | 
he makes a 5 
halt ;where- 
as, if he 
go stead- 
ily along 
with a mea- 
sured step, 
as if he in- 
tended to 
pass by, 
they will 
generally 
lie close, 
and I have 
several times seen them lower their heads 
to the ground to evade the eyes of the 
hunter. 

The antlers of the bucks can often be 
seen over the tops of the grass or brush 
when they are lying down, and the long, 
erect ears of the does are the first objects 
that make their appearance under similar 
circumstances, 

During the rutting season the bucks 
follow on the tracks of the does in a fast 
walk or slow trot with as much certainty 
as a hound could do it, and as they are 
then eagerly occupied in the pursuit of 
their object they are not easily diverted 
from it. I have not found it difficult to 
fall in behind them and run up within 
rifle range while they are upon the track 
of the does with their noses to the ground. 












The rutting season in the Northern 
States and Territories commences in Oc- 
tober and lasts about a month. During 
this season the bucks become poor, their 
necks swell to a great size, and the veni- 
son is then rank and unfit for the table. 

A wounded deer can be followed with- 
out difficulty upon the snow, and if the 
blood that flows from the wound is of a 
light red color it is a certain indication 
that the animal has been struck in the 
vitals and will not run far. 

Another indication that a deer has 
been wounded is that he generally drops 
his tail and runs with it close to his but- 
tocks, and when severely shot he often 
lashes it from side to side in nervous 
agony, which is quite a certain sign that 
his wound 
is mortal. 
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essary to search very closely to discover 
his hiding place. 

When a deer has been alarmed by a 
hunter upon his track, he is likely to run 
a long distance before he recovers from 
his fright, and it requires a long and 
exhausting chase to overtake him. Un- 
der such circumstances it is better to 
abandon the track and look for another. 

A deer with one leg broken makes good 
running, and a man on foot will find it 
difficult to overtake him without a dog to 
bring him “to bay.” I once broke both 
fore legs of a deer just above the knees, 
yet with these severe wounds the animal 
ran off upon the stumps about half a mile 
before I could overtake and put an end 
to its sufferings. 

A very successful method of deer stalk- 
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ing, which was formerly practiced a good 
deal in the sparsely populated districts of 
Texas, when the game was abundant and 
accustomed to grazing in the vicinity of 
cattle and horses, was by making use of a 
gentle and tractable horse, and approach- 
ing as near the deer as could conveni- 
ently be done without giving alarm; the 
hunter then dismounted, attached his 
wiping stick or other small rod to the 
bridle bit by means of a string, then he 
took the other end of the rod in one hand, 
his rifle in the other, and placed himself 
near the horse’s shoulder on the side op- 
posite the deer, so that he was screened 
from their sight by his horse. He then 
moved off very slowly in a direction not 
directly toward the game, but so that he 
passed within desirable rifle range upon 
the lee side. With the stick he guided the 
horse, turned him or stopped him when- 
ever he desired. In this manner he pro- 
ceeded in a slow walk, carefully covering 
himself behind his horse, and gradually 
bearing toward the deer. 

During the approach, the deer would 
occasionally take alarm, raise their heads 
and cast startled, inquiring looks at the 
horse. Whenever this occurred, the hunter 
at once stopped and allowed his horse to 
crop the grass, while he lowered his own 
head so as to be entirely screened from 
the deer. As soon as they regained their 
composure and resumed their grazing, he 
proceeded again until he got within short 
rifle range, when he stooped down and 
fired under his horse’s belly or neck. If, 
however, the stalking horse had not been 
trained to that method of hunting, or was 
alarmed at the report of firearms, the 
hunter would carry the lariat or picket 
rope in his hand, and when he was ready 
for firing he dropped the guiding stick 
and allowed the horse to pass on, while he 
remained upon the ground behind and 
made his shot the instant he was uncov- 
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ered by the horse. I observed, however, 
after a particular herd had been stalked 
in this manner several times, they became 
wary and made it necessary to unsaddle 
before attempting the approach. 

Another very simple and_ successful 
stratagem for hunting the wary deer, and 
which was often resorted to by Texas 
hunters, was by driving out with a horse 
and wagon among the cattle herds where 
the deer resorted, and as the stockmen 
were in the habit of frequently going 
among their herds with vehicles the deer 
became accustomed to seeing them, and 
they created no alarm, so that the hunter 
drove slowly around until he reached a 
favorable position, when he frequently se- 
cured close shots. 

But of all the curious devices for in- 
veigling the suspicious quadruped within 
range of the hunter’s rifle, one which was 
practiced a good deal in Southwestern 
Texas, and was probably attended with 
more certain results than any other 
method I have heard of, was in making 
use of a dry and stiff ox hide, to one end 
of which a rope is attached. A yoke of 
well trained and gentle oxen are then 
hitched to the opposite end of the rope, 
and with a driving stick having a spike in 
the end the hunter takes his team out into 
the prairies, where the deer graze with the 
cattle, and when he has approached as near 
as can be done without disturbing them, he 
seats himself upon the hide, and without 
speaking or making any other noise, di- 
rects the oxen with his goad toward the 
game. During his advance he allows his 
cattle to move slowly, and occasionally 
to stop and crop the grass. He is well 
screened by the oxen and the prairie grass, 
and, as a rule, he finds it an easy matter 
to reach a position from which he can 
take a fair shot without being discovered. 
After killing his deer he places it upon his 
drag and drives on in search of others. 


To be continued. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY ELLERSLIE WALLACE, 


HOTOGRAPHERS who 
either work at their own 
homes or who make short 
trips in the vicinity, al- 
ways returning to their 
own conveniently arranged 
dark rooms to complete 
the after-operations, are 
hardly to be ranked in the 
same category with those who make ex- 
tensive tours, exposing their plates or 
paper while away, and either defer de- 
velopment until their return or put up 
with such substitutes for a dark room as 
they can find. 

We need not use up space and time here 
by suggesting how to fit up the dark 
room at home, for this will not be a diffi- 
cult matter to anyone of ordinary inge- 
nuity. Just the reverse of this, however, 
will be true in the case of those away 
from all home conveniences, and we may 
say that although all good commercial 
plates and paper will bear the keeping 
after exposure for a long time before de- 
velopment, it will always be a prudent 
measure on the operator’s part not to de- 
fer the development of an exceptionally 
choice subject until his return, but to de- 
velop the picture on the evening of the 
day when it is taken. Then, if the ex- 
posure has been too long or too short, the 
light not just right, the lens not properly 
focused, a leakage of light somewhere 
while exposing the plate, the camera not 
well leveled, or any other defect what- 
ever, it will be seen of course, and the 
following day will afford an opportunity 
for re-making the picture. 

The packing of the fragile photographic 
apparatus, particularly when glass plates 
are used, will demand some little atten- 
tion. If breakages occur, the ground glass 
and delicate woodwork of the camera will 
be the first to suffer. The lenses, being 
of thick glass, are not so liable to be 
broken, though they may be chipped or 
thrown out of centre by a sudden blow. 
When the whole apparatus is carried in 
the hand, as in the case of detective 





cameras, the risks are much lessened ; but 
if it is to be separately packed in a trunk, 
a great deal may be done to make things 
safe by double packing—~. ¢., by first ar- 


ranging the camera and plates in their 
own cases or boxes, and then disposing 
these in the middle of the trunk, so that 
four or five inches of soft material, such 
as the ordinary clothing, intervenes be- 
tween the cases and the walls of the 
trunk. The trunk itself might thus be 
partly broken, but so long as it held to- 
gether at all the breakables inside would 
stand a very fair chance of being pre- 
served. If a long voyage is contem- 
plated the trunk should have stout metal 
corners and bindings, and one or more 
good straps passing all the way around. 

Solutions of developer, fixing agents, 
etc., may be bottled in good, square bot- 
tles, with strong and even bottoms, care 
being taken that the corks are tied in or 
covered over with bladder. They may 
then have stout rings of heavy india rub- 
ber (half an inch thick) passed over them, 
near the tops and bottoms, thus enabling 
them to lie side by side, close together, 
yet not touching. The writer followed 
this plan of packing in several trips across 
the Atlantic before the introduction of 
dry plates as commercial articles, and 
when it was necessary to carry large 
quantities of such dangerous chemicals as 
collodion and solutions of nitrate of silver, 
and never had a mishap or leakage. The 
principle of double packing, as before 
mentioned, was constantly kept in mind. 

It will be well worth while to prove the 
apparatus and chemicals before starting 
on a trip, particularly if it is to be a 
lengthy one. This we have spoken about 
before, but we may say that it will save 
vexation and loss of time if full lists of all 
the necessary articles be made out and 
consulted before finally closing the trunks. 
For such toys as the breast camera, etc., 
this will hardly be necessary ; but if work 
of any importance, involving the use of a 
considerable amount of apparatus, is un- 
dertaken, the written lists will be of great 
value. It is very annoying to find on 
arrival before a choice subject that the 
stops of the lenses or the tripod screw 
bolt have been left behind. A little order 
and method will do away with all such pos- 
sibilities. 

It would be a pleasant amusement for 
those who consider the modern practice 
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MARKET SQUARE OF HILDESHEIM, GERMANY. 


of photography a troublesome matter to 
look back a little into the miseries of 
those who in earlier years devoted them- 
selves to field work with wet collodion. 
The written lists, just spoken of, in those 
days were formidable affairs, calling for 
no less than sixty different articles in ap- 
paratus alone for working wet and dry 
collodion plates, exclusive of chemicals. 
The chief bugbear among these chemicals 
was the silver bath, which was constantly li- 
able to leakage and spilling. In the writer’s 
own experience amateur photography has 
been coupled with the almost complete 
ruination of expensive carriage rugs from 
leaky baths, marble doorsteps spotted and 
stained from the same cause, as well as 
the entire week’s wash for the family 
blackened by the sudden bursting of an 
evaporating dish of the fluid which had 
been incautiously set on too hot a part of 
the kitchen range. 

Those who attempted the working of 
wet collodion in the field were always de- 
nounced as mild lunatics by their friends, 
and, indeed, there was no little ground for 
the assertion, when we think of the tents 
which had to be carried to the point 


where the pictures were to be made, and 
the excessive fatigue incurred by the op- 
erator in preparing and developing the 
plates on the spot. The writer has often 
been caught in violent storms when out in 
the field with full photographic impedi- 
menta, and on more than one occasion has 
known the tent to be capsized by a squall 
of wind, creating a “ wreck of matter and 
a crush of worlds” among the chemicals 
and glass. 

Views in the picturesque streets of old 
cities and towns will always be looked at 
with interest after they are made, but the 
actual photographing of the scene is often 
a most disagreeable matter to the ama- 
teur. Idlers will be sure to approach the 
camera the moment it is set up, and some- 
times stand directly in front of the lens, 
so that it is impossible to make the view. 
There are only two remedies for this state 
of affairs so far as we know—one, the use 
of a concealed camera, the other, and by 
far the better one, a policeman. In pho- 
tographing the market place at Hildes- 
heim, in Germany, of which a view is 
given on this page, it was with difficulty 
that the crowd could be kept back so 
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as to expose the plate. The reason why 
no figures appear in the view is that the 
plate had a long exposure with a small 
stop in the lens, and the figures constant- 
ly passing left no impress upon the film. 
Hildesheim is a town very rich in subjects 
for the camera, and we can recommend a 
visit there to any of our readers who may 
be planning a trip abroad. As in all of 
the older and quainter towns of Europe, 
the streets in Hildesheim are very narrow 
and sometimes tortuous, and unfortunately 
for photography the best and most inter- 
esting buildings often stand in these streets, 
where a good position for the camera is 
hard to find. A full supply of wide-angle 
lenses should always be at hand for sub- 
jects of the kind. 

Just in the rear of the camera as placed 
for the view on page gg stands the curi- 
ous Rathhaus, forming the other side 
of the market place or square. Among 
the very numerous legends and bits of 
folk lore with which this part of Germany 
abounds, the town of Hildesheim is oft- 
en mentioned, and the following trans- 
lation of one of the popular ones so 
closely concerns our view that we give it 


.come upon himself. Then the spirit dis- 
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as a sample of the quaintness of early 
times : 
“THIS IS THE MEASURE FOR YARN. 

“ Upon the side of the Rathhaus in Hil- 
desheim that faces the market square are 
cut the words, ‘This is the Measure for 
Yarn.’ ‘This came about owing to an ava- 
ricious merchant who had a large trade in 
yarn, and who never failed to take ad- 
vantage of his customers and cheat them. 
When he bought the goods from poor 
people his measure was always too large, 
but when he sold, the measure was al- 
ways shortened. Now, one night, soon 
after the death of this dishonest man, 
his spirit appeared at the bedside of his 
terrified wife and made great complaints 
of the tortures he was compelled to under- 
go as punishment for his false measures, 
and finally threw an iron ell upon the 
table with the words, ‘This is the Meas- 
ure for Yarn.’ The spirit then proceeded 
to warn the wife always to buy and sell 
by this correct measure, so that she should 
never have to dread the fate which had 








appeared, leaving the wife half dead with 
fright. The next morning the first thing 
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she looked at was the table upon which 
her unfortunate husband had thrown the 
ell. But the ell had disappeared, and in 
its place she saw a crack in the table just 
an ell long, looking as if it had been 
burned in. This crack went through the 
floor under the table, and through the 
clay floor of the house so deep that no 
man could see the bottom of it, or even 
feel it with the longest stick. The wife 
in her terror and trouble could not keep 
the matter quiet, and when the magis- 
trate learned about it he had the length 
of the crack measured, and found that it 
was the same as the legal, proper ell for 
yarn. Asa warning to all dishonest per- 
sons in the future the magistrate had the 
words, ‘This is the Measure for Yarn,’ 
cut on a stone in the wall of the Rath- 
haus.” 

Should those of our readers who are go- 
ing abroad this summer combine a fond- 
ness for mountain scenery with a taste 
for architecture, they would find it well 
worth while to visit the Dolomite Moun- 
tains in the Tyrol. Cortina, one of the 
principal towns of this beautiful region, 
may be reached by rail from Innsbruck in 








1HE WARTBURG, 


a few hours, and we are not overstating 
things when we say that the finest of land- 
scape subjects for the camera may be 
found on literally every half mile of the 
route. As there is an excellent carriage 
road,-running close -to-the rail track,-the 
journey may be made more _leisurely if 
desired. Our illustration on page 100 shows 
the Dependance of the.Hotel Aquila Nera 
at Cortina, where good accommodation 
may be had. ‘The frescoes on the house 
are very vividly colored, and produce a 
most startling effect in the midst of the 
wild, savage mountain scenery. A little 
bit of the great “ Tofana” may be seen 
just beyond the house at the left of the 
picture. 

Anything like an adequate description 
of the famous castle of the Wartburg, the 
entrance gate to which forms the subject 
of our view on this page, would be out of 
our power to attempt, simply because we 
might as well try to condense the better 
part of the history of Germany for the 
last 800 years. No good book on Ger- 
man history could be read without find- 
ing much space devoted to this wonder- 
ful old castle, where, as it will be remem- 
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bered, Luther translated the Bible—where 
the great contest of the Minnesingers took 
place in the year 1207. It is also the 
scene of the beautiful legend of the loaves 
of bread which were carried to the starv- 
ing poor by Saint Elizabeth of Hungary, 
being changed into flowers, by divine 
power, when her cruel husband accused 
her of doing this charitable action against 
his command. The Wartburg is the prin- 
cipal castle of Thuringia, one of the most 
picturesque and romantic parts of Ger- 
many, and the little town of Eisenach, 
from which the castle is usually visited, 
is not destitute of interest and historical 
association. In a quiet street, near the 
end of the town, stands a row of plain, 
quaint houses that would be passed with- 
out attention except for a tablet over the 
door of one of them announcing that the 
great musical composer, Johann Sebastian 
Bach, was born there in the year 1685. 
A house in another street not far distant, 
that would attract attention from its 
quaint and characteristically German style 
of building, is shown as the birthplace of 
Luther. The environs of Eisenach are 
most lovely, and offer subjects of great 
attractiveness for the camera. As the 
town lies on a principal railroad line it is 
easily accessible. 

Before finally taking leave of the sub- 
ject the writer desires to say that those 
who take up the art of photography will 
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find that it offers a field for the intelli- 
gent employment of a varied class of mat- 
ters constantly occurring in the practical 
parts of science and of the arts of design. 
It is quite true that with modern labor- 
saving appliances few things can be more 
easily learned than how to make a photo- 
graph. But those who, for instance, have 
become proficient in chemistry will scarcely 
allow such a wonderful thing as the com- 
position of the gelatino-bromide emulsion 
to pass without giving it some attention 
—perhaps experimenting with it a little 
themselves. And the same interest will 
attach to the curious reactions of the 
oxalates and salts of iron in the platinum 
printing process. Those, again, who pre- 
fer mathematical studies will find enough 
in the theories of optics underlying the 
construction of our principal lenses to oc- 
cupy them fora long time. ‘Those fond 
of working with their own hands at a me- 
chanical employment will delight in mak- 
ing their own cameras, holders, tripods, 


. plate boxes, and in fitting up their dark 


rooms with the ingenious contrivances de- 
scribed in the photographic journals and 
year books. And last, but not least, those 
who love pictorial art for its own sake 
will find photography a most useful as- 
sistant to them if they will but learn to 
use it intelligently. We have already 
hinted how a beginning in this direction 
may be made. 


































HABIT 
BY LIZZIE 


OUR head and your heart keep boldly 


up; 

our hands and your heels keep 
down: 

our legs keep close to your horse’s 
sides, 


And your elbows close to your own 


is the advice given to would-be riders 
by one of the greatest of English 
jockeys and all-round riders, and it 
covers the ground pretty well. In 
the very first line he touches on the 
secret of all good riding, “ Your heart 
keep boldly up.” Timidity has no place 
in the saddle. Few outdoor amusements 
appear to be so fraught with danger 
to life and limb as horseback riding, and 
unless you are blessed with an abun- 
dance of grit and pluck, your hours in 
the saddle will be hours of torture to 
yourself and your horse. Every danger 
will be magnified by your apprehensions, 
and the more you persist in riding, the 
more apt you will be to spoil your horse. 
I know how it is myself, for I came very 
near ruining a good fencer by “funking” 
when I was first learning to jump. Iwas 
on an exceedingly sensitive, high-strung 
animal who could jump “over the side of 
a house” almost, and was putting him 
at a nice little three-rail fence—a perfect 
beauty of a jump !—but, somehow, the 
nearer I would get to the fence the higher it 
would grow in my imagination, until when 
the horse reached it and was ready to 
rise, it would fairly tower over his head— 
that little three-rail fence. I can honestly 
say I didn’t pull him or knowingly inti- 
mate to him that I didn’t want to go over ; 
but every time we would go careering up 
to that fence my courage fled and some 
fine magnetic power would communicate 
the fact to the horse and he wouldn’t go 
over. I lacked the determination to send 
him over and I made him a refuser for a 
long, long time, much to the disgust of his 
owner. 

This same loss of valor afflicts many a 
rider, and only persistent endeavor will 
overcome it, like the timidity that arises 
from non-acquaintance with equine ways. 
But where a person is really and truly 
afraid of horses, and is constantly conjur- 
ing up mental pictures of bruises and dis- 
asters it is better to confine the acquaint- 
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ance with pigskin to hearsay, and try some 
other method of hardening the muscles. 

Next to courage I prize sympathetic 
fellowship with the horse as a requisite of 
a good rider. It’s a difficult thing to de- 
scribe, but you'll know it if you’ve got it, 
and so will your horse. There are men 
and women who will tear around the 
country and bring their horses back reek- 
ing with sweat, their tender mouths torn 
and bleeding, and their legs all knocked 
up and sore, declare with satisfaction that 
they’ve had an “awfully jolly ride,” and 
never give a thought to the poor beasts 
that carried them. They ride a horse as 
if he was a machine, never speaking to or 
encouraging him, and they don’t get much 
good out of him. The horse—the saddle 
horse especially, for he is the gentleman 
of his race—is very sensitive and impres- 
sionable and apt to take his cue from his 
master, so far as mood and temper are 
concerned. A little kindness goes a long 
way with an intelligent animal, and the 
voice is an important factor in controlling ° 
him. 

I have a friend, an excellent horseman, 
who can “talk a horse back,” let him pull 
as he may, all the time allowing the reins 
to lie loosely on his neck. He can allay 
the nervousness of a horse, too, by voice. 
When talking to a horse it seems to a 
hearer that he is calming him by gently 
stroking his neck and drawing him back, 
so caressing and persuasive are the tones. 

When the famous racehorse Portland 
was a two-year-old, he was so nervous and 
excitable that it was next to impossible to 
keep him from flying the track ; but Jim- 
my McLaughlin could sit on him at the 
post and keep him as quiet as a lamb by 
whistling softly until the start was made. 

Often a horse, especially at a jump, can 
be roused to unusual exertion by a good- 
natured shout. So it was with a steeple- 
chaser named Kenney. At every jump his 
rider, Paddy Nolan, would yell, “Whoop! 
Kinney,” when it was time for him to rise, 
and over he’d go like a bird. It came to 
be second nature for the horse to rise 
when he heard that yell. He was a fa- 


vorite in a steeplechase at Saratoga some 
years ago, and the bookmakers, I believe, 
or else some plunger, stood to lose quite 
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a lot of money on him should he win; so 
they stationed several men at different 
points around the track and after the 
horse turned into the flat each one shout- 
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ed, “Whoop! Kinney,” and each time the 
old fellow made a jump, much to the de- 
light of “bookie,” for such manceuvres 
were not conducive to great speed. 

While I do not by any means approve 
of indiscriminate spurring and whipping, 
which is more often done on account of a 
rider’s bad performance than because his 
horse is at fault, I will admit that there 
are occasions when a horse needs punish- 
ment, and when he does, he needs it like 
the man in Texas needed his revolver. 
But whatever you do, don’t get in a rage 
when you punish a horse; you'll fail to 
make your point if you do. 

If indulged in with moderation there 
isn’t a finer exercise in the world for wo- 
men, nor one that will afford more pleas- 
ure. With the sensible, light, comfortable 
apparel and splendid saddles now used 
they have in many ways the advantage of 
men. They certainly have a more secure 
seat and that with less exertion than men. 
One knee is securely fastened under one 
pommel, and the other firmly gripped 
around another pommel, which, with a 
fairly good balance will keep a lady on 
her horse’s back even if he should “ peck” 
at a jump, or shy; while a man, if he loses 
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his head ever so little in such an emer- 
gency, is apt to go off over his horse’s 
head. 

Of course, the first thing a lady con- 


siders when contemplating taking such ex- 
ercise is her dress. It is a very important 
matter, too. 

The habit consists of three pieces, trou- 
sers, skirt and habit bodice, and should be 
made by a tailor who thoroughly under- 
stands his business, for nothing looks so 
botchy as amateur and incompetent work 
on this particular costume. Every fault 
will appear painfully distinct as soon as 


‘the wearer is in the saddle. Nothing that 


will brush woolly or that is not closely 
woven should be used in making a habit. 
Melton, corkscrew or heavy stockinette are 
handsome and serviceable. It is economy 
to buy the best material that will stand 
snow, rain and mud, and show up in good 
condition after a vigorous brushing. The 
bodice should be made loose enough to 
permit free action of the arms, and yet be 
close fitting ; the front about an inch be- 
low the waist line, and a small well-boned 
tail in the back that will not flap with every 
motion of the horse. 

It takes a genius with scissors and 
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needle to construct a skirt that will hang 
just as it should. There must be a full- 
ness for the right knee, a sort of a pocket 
under it for the up-pommel, and another 
for the second pommel. It must fit like 
a glove along the right leg and over the 
hips, and must not have a wrinkle any- 
where. It must be just long enough to 
cover the feet and the bottom of the side 
next the horse, and that of the upper side 
must be parallel. From the waist to the 
hem in the back it must be vertical, and 
the hem must be horizontal, with no sag- 
ging to the front. Skirts are no longer 
weighted, being strapped down instead by 
two straps, one sewed to the upper side 
of the skirt (on the inside, of course) and 
drawn over the right toe, and the other 
sewed to the under side (the side next the 
saddle) and drawn over the left toe before 
placing it in the stirrup. A skirt so ar- 
ranged cannot possibly ruck up or get out 
of order so long as the straps are in place. 
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When standing, the skirt should be about 
the length of an ordinary walking skirt, 
and have the extra fullness on the right 
side fastened up by means of a loop to a 
button on the back near the waist. 
Trousers are more fashionable than 
breeches, I believe, but I confess I have 
a fondness for the latter, especially when 
made of deerskin or stockinette. They 
won’t ruck up or twist, they are more com- 


fortable and a great deal neater than- 


trousers. They should be made very close 
fitting, of some elastic goods the same color 
as the habit, and be buttoned like leggings 
from the bend in the knee to about four 
or six inches below. Of course, boots 
are necessary with breeches. If you are 
going in for riding because of the pleasure 
it gives you and not to show off your fig- 
ure, shun high-heeled patent leather or 
morocco boots as you would smallpox or 
tight corsets. Those made of soft calf, 
(premature calf is the best) rather loose, 
square heeled, square or round toes, with 
plenty of room for the foot to spread, and 
with plain, straight tops are the best. Be 
careful to have them made loose enough. 
round the ankle, so that when you are 
dressing in a hurry you won't have to 
dance around on your toes with your heels 
stuck fast, and call to impatient friends : 
“Yes, yes; I'll be ready in a minute!” 
and then tug until you are red in the face 
and burst all the buttons off your bodice. 

The silk hat is the proper accompani- 
ment of the tailor-made habit, but a light- 
weight derby is very comfortable and 
jaunty for rough riding. The veil, when 
worn, should be the same color as the hat, 
A high linen collar and cuffs finish the 
neck and sleeves, unless the bodice is made 
with lapels, when a chemisette and four- 
in-hand scarf are worn. 

No underclothing should be worn except 
a closely-woven vest, drawers and stock- 
ings combined (tights), and a_perfect- 
fitting pliable corset that is really and 
truly not too tight. Combination suits for 
riding—tights and vest in one piece— are 
made to order at any place where stock- 
ings and tights are made, and, while they 
are expensive, are delightful. Stockings 
are very troublesome under the habit ; the 
garters will get out of place and let them 
down, and the harness-like arrangement 
some women wear twists and is detri- 
mental to the health on account of its 
dragging down from the waist. Gloves 
should be from a quarter to a half size 
larger than those for street wear, and 


heavy enough to protect the hands from 
the reins and cold. The addition of a 
crop will complete as pretty, neat and 
comfortable an outfit as it is possible to 
get. This can be as “costly as thy purse 
can buy,” but good taste will prevent it, 
or anything pertaining to your outfit, from 
being conspicuous. 

A beginner should, under no circum- 
stances, have anything but a gentle, well- 
mannered horse, properly saddled and 
bitted. 

Now, to mount. What a bugbear that 
is, to be sure, for it certainly seems that 
the hardest part of a lady’s riding is get- 
ting into the saddle. 

When you have a cavalier the correct 
way is to take the reins and crop in your 
right hand and with it grasp the top of 
the upper pommel; free your left foot 
from your skirt and place it in his hand, 
rest your left hand on his shoulder, and at 
a “ Ready,” or any other preconcerted sig- 
nal straighten your knee and makea slight 
spring upward, your assistant rising at the 
same time, without dropping his hand in 
the least. It sounds easy, but if by any mis- 
chance you fail to straighten your knee 
and spring as he rises, you will find your- 
self with your left knee thrust almost up 
to your chin, and your right foot search- 
ing helplessly for a resting place. Then, 
too, your assistant may err. He may not 
give you the necessary support with his 
hand, or he may forget to rise, either mis- 
take rendering your position awkward and 
ridiculous as you hang fire between ground 
and saddle; or he may so exert himself 
as to almost toss you over the horse. It 
is wise to know your assistant well before 
trusting him in a matter of this kind when 
there are spectators. | 

You can get a very good idea of what 
is required of you by placing your left 
foot on the seat of a chair, then straight- 
ening your knee and springing slightly so 
as to place your right foot on a level with 
the left; and it is very good practice, 
too. 

Every lady should know how to mount 
alone, and from the ground, although the 
latter is sometimes impossible where the 
lady is very short and the horse very 
tall. 

To mount from a horseblock, stump, 
chair or anything else you may occasion- 
ally have to avail yourself of, take the 
reins and crop in your left hand, and with 
it take firm hold of the upper pommel, free 
your left foot from the skirt and place it 
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in the stirrup, grasp the cantle with 
your right hand and spring into the 
saddle. 


When no such assistance is at hand, 
lengthen your stirrup leather and go 
through the same performance. Even 
when the stirrup leather cannot be length- 
ened it is possible to mount from the 
ground if the reach is not too great. 

Once in the saddle see that your habit 
is properly adjusted over your right knee, 
and well smoothed along the right leg and 
under the seat. Your foot should be 
placed lightly in the stirrup with the bar 
directly under or a little back of the ball, 
and the leather should be long enough to 
permit of putting two or even three fingers 
between the knee and the lower pommel. 
Keep the toe of your right foot pointed 
directly to the front, and the left leg very 
nearly parallel with the right and lying 
close to the saddle skirt. When sitting 
perfectly straight your nose should come 
between the horse’s ears if you lean 


forward sufficiently, and your shoulders. 


touch the rump squarely if you lie back. 





““ARE YOU READY? 
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This latter is excellent exercise to insure 
your sitting straight. 

You must now try to make yourself “at 
home” in the saddle—that is, acquire a 
good seat, and here comes the rub. It 
will require any amount of patience and 
self restraint if you are at all ambitious to 
be up and doing. At first you will not use 
the reins at all, but have your horse led 
about at a walk, you sitting with your 
arms folded or your hands lying in your 
lap and your foot resting ever so lightly 
in the stirrup, while you do your best to 
acquire an even balance and learn how to 
grip the pommels. Sit erect, a position 
more easily retained if you throw your hips 
back slightly. Keep your body above 
your waist flexible, and from your waist 
down rigid (not strained). By neglecting 
this or letting your body become limp you 
not only present an ungainly appearance, 
but endanger your safety. 

After you can sit straight and steady 
while the horse walks, try a slow canter, 
sitting well back, and whenever going 
round a turn lean sufficiently toward it to 
preserve your balance. Always keep the 
sole of your left boot horizontal as in 
standing, and thrust slightly forward when 
going down hill. Never under any cir- 
cumstances turn your toe down so that 
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right leg, at the same time straightening 
your left knee a little so as to press 
slightly on the stirrup. Above all things 
keep your left leg steady (don’t wag it), 
and rise to the front—not to the side. 
Putting undue weight on the stir- 
rup will cause you to sway to the 
side, destroy the stability of your 
seat, and gall your horse’s back. 
: Do not rise high enough to let day- 
r- light be seen under you. Keep 
: your hands perfectly still and 
your elbows close to your 
sides. It is true they will 
have a tendency to flap 
like a pair of wings, 
and it will seem impos- 
sible to 
think of 
{ and do 
y allthese 
} things 

Ay \ 


/ 


CARE, 


ON GOOD TERMS WITH EACH OTHER. 


the sole of your boot is visible to anyone 
behind you, or let your heel fall back 
while the horse retains his normal position. 

Next comes the trot, and at first you 
will have to take the bumping until you 
become somewhat accustomed to the mo- 
tion, when you may begin to rise. Grasp 
the up-pommel firmly with your right knee, 
and just at the moment you would be in- 
voluntarily lifted from the saddle by the 
horse’s motion lift yourself slightly for- 
ward by contracting the muscles in your 


at once, but perseverance and time will 
do wonders, if you don’t fail to sit erect 
and rise to the front. This matter of ris- 
ing has been ridiculed by champions of 
the Southern style, who say it is aping 
the English, to whom, by the way, we are 
indebted for many good things connected 
with this sport, and this is one of the best. 

When you have succeeded in riding by 
balance at a walk, canter and trot, you are 
ready to dispense with the stirrup for a 
time. At first you will feel a slight fatigue 
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in your left leg and have a tendency to 
grope for support; but this will soon pass 
away, and you will find, in addition to the 
steadiness of seat it gives you, that during 
long rides you can rest yourself by remov- 
ing your foot from the stirrup, and it is 
also a most useful accomplishment if you 
lose your stirrup. 

Only the other day while out riding a 
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young lady in the party lost her stirrup 
by the breaking of an old leather. Our 
course lay across country, with several 
fences and a ditch in the way. Did she 
turn back? Nota bit! She came right 
on, trotting and galloping with the rest of 
us, and went over the jumps beautifully, 
all without her stirrup. If she had not 
patiently practiced riding without it,.she 
would have been obliged to turn back ; 
someone would, of course, have volun- 
teered to accompany her and the pleasure 
of the ride been sadly interfered with. 

A good seat is the result of patient prac- 
tice and the exercise of good sense, but 
good hands are more a matter of instinct 
than education; still, with perseverance 
and careful study of the horse, there is no 
reason why anyone cannot acquire skill 
with the bridle. If a horse has a good 
mouth he should be handled as though 
held by a silken thread—there should be 
just enough stress to gently “feel” his 
mouth, Give him plenty of headroom, 
and if he seems pleased with himself do 
not be too determined that he shall please 
you exactly. The reins are solely for the 
purpose of guiding, controlling and aiding 
the horse, and not to be used as a means 
of preserving your equilibrium. 

Hard mouths and persistent pullers are 
generally the result of ill usage. 

That most charming writer, Mr. Whyte- 
Melville, gives the following apt illustra- 
tion of this fault : 

A Mr. Masse, celebrated for his fineness 
of hand, was once seen explaining the 
handling of a horse’s mouth to a coach- 
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man with a silk handkerchief passed round 
a post. 

“Pull at it!” said the master. 
it pull at you?” 

“Ves, sir,” answered the servant, grin- 
ning. 

“Slack it off, then. 
now?” 

No; sir.” 

“Well, then, you double-distilled fool, 
can’t you see that your horses are like that 
post? If you don’t pull at ¢Aem they won't 
pull at you /” 

When you find a horse fighting for his 
head, throwing it from side to side, put- 
ting his nose out, throwing his head down, 
and, in fact, doing all he knows how to 
get it free and away from you, pull him 
up gradually, and the very instant he be- 
gins to answer you and you feel him com- 
ing into your hand, begin to yield by let- 
ting him have a little more headroom. 
This may not stop the trouble the first 
few times ; but keep on with patience and 
finally it will remedy it, and remedy it 


“Does 


Does it pull at you 


- surely ; be sure not to snatch or yank your 


horse in this, but do it gradually and 
slowly. It is advisable to use both hands 
on the reins, yet one hand is quite suffi- 
cient at times, with the other always ready 
to drop into place. Double reins are more 
generally used, although I advocate the 
single for beginners, as less confusing. In 
placing the double reins, draw them up 
even with the right hand, the snaffle on 
the outside, drop the fingers of the left 
between the reins, with the little finger on 
the outside ; drop the fingers of the right 
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hand through the right reins, with the little 
finger between the curb and snaffle, and 
hold the slack of both reins between the 
thumb and forefinger of each hand. You 
will then be able to ride with the curb or 
snaffle as you wish, change your hands, 
and lengthen or shorten the reins without 
slackening them. 
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To hold the single reins in one or both 
hands I refer you to the illustrations in 
the order they are given in the text. 

There are no established rules for hold- 
ing the reins so long as they are flat, of 
equal length and allow the horse plenty 
of headroom. After a short acquaintance 
with them many ways of adjusting them 
will naturally suggest themselves if you 
have ordinarily nimble fingers. 

Cultivate a sort of “give and take” 
motion that will allow the horse to play 
with the bit, and always keep him “in 
front of your hands ”’—never let him recoil 
from his bridle, for if you do you are 
bound to lose control of him. Snatch up 
his head and give him a quick dose of spur 
or heel and whip simultaneously, thus forc- 
ing him up to his bridle. 

In encountering falls or mishaps never 
for an instant let go of your reins, if for 
no other reason than that walking is dis- 
agreeable after pleasant riding. 

Among the riders of my acquaintance, 
Miss Annie Ayer, of Washington, has per- 
haps the most tenacious grip on the reins. 
I have never known her to lose her pres- 
ence of mind so completely as to let go of 
them. In two particularly ugly and con- 
fusing falls—once while practicing high 
jumping at the Riding Academy, when she 
and her horse went down with the bars in 
a jumble, and once in the hunting field, 
when her horse caught his foot and turned 
a complete somersault—she retained her 
grip when almost any other lady would 
have let go. 

Although you may never have an oppor- 
tunity to hunt you should learn leaping. 
It not only improves your seat and gives 
you self confidence, but imparts an exhil- 
aration and self satisfaction that are amaz- 
ingly pleasant, as well as putting you on 
better terms with your horse. I know I 
can’t help feeling increased confidence in 
and affection for a horse after he has 
taken me safely over a jump. He gallops 
with strong, short bounds up to the ob- 
stacle, gathers himself till he feels like a 
bunch of steel under me, and as he lands 
safely on the other side I say, ’way down 
in my heart, “God bless you, dear old 
fellow,” for I think of what might have 
happened. 

Nor will I ever forget my first attempt 
at jumping, nor experience again the tu- 
multuous joy its success afforded me. I 
was quite a little girl, my “habit” con- 
sisted of a long, black cambric skirt over 
an ordinary walking dress, and my saddle 
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was one of those plush-covered affairs 
with two pommels, one on either side of 
the right knee. I was on my brother’s 
pet mare and had been cautioned to pro- 
ceed very slowly and carefully, for she 
was a trifle skittish. Of course, after that 
I tore along like mad as soon as I was out 
of sight. Coming to a ditch about five 
feet wide, I suddenly resolved, with my 
heart in my mouth, that I would jump it if 
I got killed in the attempt; and jump it 
I did, although I shot out of the saddle 
almost on to the mare’s neck and must 
have been a most ludicrous sight. But I 
never did anything in my life that gave 
me more pleasure. 

A fallen tree, a low hurdle interwoven 
with evergreen, a narrow ditch (four or 
five feet wide), or a couple of bars left up 
in a gap, are good things for beginners to 
practice on. Sit well down in your sad- 
dle, as firm as a rock, and as closely as 
though you were glued to it. Keep your 
body above the waist pliant, and as you 
approach the jump bend backward ever 
so little. Hold your reins with both 
hands, keeping a slight “feel” on your 
horse’s mouth, but by no means attempt 
to preserve your balance by your grip 
on the reins. Give your horse plenty of 
headroom and a good opportunity to 
“size up” the jump. Don’t attempt to 
“assist”” him or show him what he shall 
do when you’ve got him in the right 
place, for ten to one, if he is a jumper, 
he knows a good deal more about it than 
you do; but be ready to give him-some 
support as he lands to prevent floundering 
in case the jump is large or has anything 
of a drop. Keep your left foot in posi- 
tion and brace yourself firmly as he 
lands. : 

Opinions differ greatly about the hand- 
ling of a horse’s head at a jump, and there 
are cases where my method would be an 
absolute failure, where you would have to 
take up his head and send him at it with 
determination, but such horses are not for 
beginners to mount. As proof positive 
that a horse can negotiate a jump cleverly 
without assistance from the reins, note the 
rarity of accidents occurring to men who, 
to improve their seat, practice jumping 
with their arms folded and without stirrups. 

After you have learned the principle, 
the only thing necessary to make you a 
good cross-country rider, fit to negotiate 
anything that comes in your way, is a 
brave heart buttoned up inside your habit 
bodice and a trusty one between the sad- 
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dle flaps, together with a cool head 
and a seat like a centaur. 

I have heard it said of a clever rider, 
who never flinches at any obstacle and 
can inspire his horse with surprising 
courage and ambition, 
that “he always throws 
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his heart over and follows after.” Keep 
your horse always well collected, don’t 
flurry him or go at your jumps too fast, 
take a high jump with a good landing 
place in preference to a low one without, 
don’t ask too much of a tired horse, and 
in going over ditches or streams avoid 
rotten banks if possible, give your horse 
plenty of headroom, and you will avoid 
unnecessary falls. But the falls will come 
sooner or later to everyone who makes 


any attempt to ride straight, and the best 
way to avoid serious or uncomfortable 
results is to keep a cool head and hold on 
to your reins. 

About bitting and saddling a horse and 
giving him proper care (things with which 
every lady who rides should be thoroughly 
conversant and able to do herself), to- 
gether with the use and abuse of the 
spur and whip, I shall speak at another 
time. 
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THE CHENANGO AND THE WEST BRANCH. 


IMPSON and I were on our 
way to Norwich, not the 
famous city sought after by 
that lunatic of nursery note, 
but a beautiful village lying 
in the Chenango Valley in 

New York State. On the morning in 
question we had paddled three miles in a 
pouring rain to ship ourselves, canoes and 
duffle to this town, and now occupied a 
seat in a railway carriage filled with re- 
spectably dressed people. 

We were much annoyed by the critical 
inspection of an individual with an eye 
glass, for, although our personal appear- 
ance, was quite satisfactory to ourselves 
when contemplated in still water, it must 
be owned that the dudish young man op- 
posite had some excuse for staring. 

Simpson’s hat, a shapeless thatch of 
gray felt some fellow canoeist had left 
him in exchange for a new one, had done 
duty as fire fan and filled other offices 
known only to a cruiser for at least three 
years, and was retained by him only 
through a kind of natural perversity. 

We both wore short breeches and 
sneaks—those low cloth shoes with rub- 
ber soles that are just the things to wear 
in a boat and excellent to protect the feet 
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when one is obliged to jump overboard in 
a rift and pull his craft over sharp stones 
—but they are not beautiful. Indeed we 
had felt all the morning like marmots 
whose hibernation had been rudely in- 
terrupted, for we had spent the past ten 
days in the woods, with the sound of tink- 
ling waterfalls and rustling leaves to 
soothe our slumbers, and no more objec- 
tionable inspector than a sedate cow, with 
an eye to our meal chest. 

I have always found that a canoe, 
though a most delightful adjunct in its 
proper element, is a decided care when 
stowed in a baggage car. One can never 
tell how many iron-bound chests may be 
dumped on those light decks or jammed 
against the delicate sides, and every jolt 
of the train brings to mind direful pic- 
tures of catastrophe. But on reaching 
Norwich we had the pleasure of seeing 
the Syéaris handled like an eggshell by 
the careful express agent. 

She was safe and sound. So was the 
Shaw Shaw, a long Canadian boat I had 
secured for this cruise, high fore and aft, 
with a bottom like a toboggan for tough- 
ness, and a capacity that was simply mar- 
velous. 

The Chenango River, whose picturesque 
windings we viewed all the way from 


Note.—With Illustrations by E. C. Cramer and the Author. 
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Sherburne to Oxford, flows through a 
valley long since settled and highly cul- 
tivated. A canal had followed the river 
in the early days, and its graded towpath 
was often utilized by the railroad, while 
the masonry of its locks rose in mounds 
here and there, like monuments to a slow- 
er generation. 

The sides of the valley were checkered 
with grain and pasture fields, and these 
gave place to forests as they rose higher 
and stretched off into the distance. The 
hills were cut with gullies winding down 
to the river. One, known as_ Lyon’s 
Creek, was spanned by a high iron bridge, 
from whose dizzy girders the cottages in 
the valley looked like toy houses, and 
farther up, coming in from the opposite 


range and winding through Norwich it- 
self, was Canasawacta Creek, its stony 
bottom nearly dry at this time of year. 

One showery day, when the clouds in 
the northern sky broke their dark banks 
and let the sun shine through, a branch 
of the valley opening toward Smyrna 
stretched before us, showing a vista of 
hilltops, growing less and less distinct, 
till they melted into the gray overhead. 
Looking south, one could see the line of 
the Chenango like a silvery ribbon, in 
places reflecting form and color with the 
faithfulness of a mirror. 

Occasionally an old scow could be seen 
half buried in waving grasses, whose bril- 
liant green was mixed with the Indian red 
and dull yellow of last year’s growth, and 
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the ear would be saluted with the rattling 
call of a kingfisher, who flashed his blue 
and white form across the stream or fell 
from his branch with a sudden splash, 
There is something very cheerful about 
this bird, and Simpson was especially fond 
of him—he belongs so thoroughly to the 
canoeist’s highway. 

A railroad passing through Norwich 
takes a direct southeasterly course to 
New York, crossing and following on its 
route the northern branches of the Dela- 
ware River. Leaving the Chenango, we 





ing lines along miles of-the route. We 
never saw this prolific flower in such 
abundance, shading from the palest green 
yellow to a rich orange, and heaped in 
masses that. made one think of balloon 
travel in a cloudy sunset. 

It was nearly dark when we reached 
Delhi. The village is some distance from 
the station, but fortunately the river, or 
creek, for it is little more than a creek 
here, is close at hand. The stream, rising 
in the Catskill ranges, flows south, but 
comes into the Delaware from the west- 
ward, giving it 
the name of the 
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West Branch. 
We were not long 
in getting into 
the boats, and. 
leaving a knot of 
curious loungers 
at the depot, 
floated off with 
thecurrent. Only 
those who have 
learned to love 
nature’s soli- 
tudes know the 
relief experi- 
enced by such a 
transition —the 
puff of steam, 
the rush of feet, 
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shipped the canoes on this 
line and started for Delhi. 
As the train wound through 
an uneven country we made 
an ascent by means of a zig- 
zag—one of those engineer- 
ing feats by which a higher 
level is reached with a suc- 
cession of inclined planes. 
Our train was constantly 
coming to the end of its 
track in a stump lot or wil- 
derness of second growth 
timber, and at these termin- 
ations the rails would bury 
themselves in banks of gol- 
denrod that stretched in flam- 
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the clanging and crowding, followed by 
the soft ripple of water sweeping one 
along under thick foliage, cool and silent. 
The people of Delhi appreciate the pos- 
sibilities of their stream, and have built 
a small wooden dam near the station, 
which keeps the water back enough to 
form a very respectable pond. A few 
jaunty pleasure boats are housed along 
this basin and much used by the city 
people who pass the summer months in 
the village. 

After we were over this dam the stream 
splashed along through a succession of 
bends and rifts that required the utmost 
watchfulness to prevent grounding. Often 
our available channel was little more than 
two feet wide, and as the shadows length- 
ened progress became more and more 
difficult. 

It was dark when we put up our tent in 
a meadow and made preparations for sup- 
per. Bacon, that staple for campers, was 
to form the piece de résistance, and I rashly 
undertook to prepare it while Simpson 
went for milk. Just how it happened I 
never knew, but, having gone to the 
stream to wash a tin plate, I was startled 
by a lurid blaze which lighted up the whole 
region, and, turning round, saw a sheet of 
flame rising from the frying pan. The 
bacon had caught fire, and that night we 
had cold mush and coffee. 

The region we were in was high, and, 
though it was August, the mornings were 


decidedly cool. At about 7 o’clock the fog 
was so dense that objects were scarce- 
ly distinguishable twenty feet away. A 
little later the rich bottom lands began 
to show below the heavy curtain of va- 
por, then the sunlight burst through in 
places, and herds of cream-and-white Al- 
derneys could be seen here and there, 
browsing on the wet grass. It was an 
English landscape, till the clouds rose 
still higher and disclosed the partially 
cleared hillsides and thickly wooded peaks, 
which, however, refused to throw off their 
torn veils till the sun came out and melted 
the last vestige into clear blue. 

A mile or so from Delhi is the old Sher- 
wood House, standing back from the road 
and screened by a high picket fence. An 
arched gateway opens on a grassy path 
that cuts straight through lines of box to 
the front door, whose plain, white surface 
is relieved by a brass knocker. Behind 
the house is a garden, resplendent with 
hollyhocks, ponies, and other old-fash- 
ioned flowers. ‘We wandered about this 


place till Simpson remarked that he felt 


like atramp and should not like to see 
the owner drive up. 

“T don’t wonder,” I said, fixing my eye 
on the hat; but Simpson was past shame 
on this point. He simply said something 
about a tramp’s brother, and started 
across lots toward the smoke of the camp 
fire that rose a thin thread above the trees. 

Though the flat lands in the valley were 
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thoroughly cleared, there was plenty 
of small wood fringing the stream, 
such as willows, patches of witch 


hazel, alder and 
sumac. Inaddition 
to these we met 
with the water 
beech, whose bran- 
ches, almost black 
in color and shaped 
like bare bones, 
would occasionally 
obstruct the prog- 
ress of the boats. 
This, however, was 
a slight annoyance 
compared to the 
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stantly on the lookout. Simp- 
son had a way of clutching 

quickly with his hand 
between the barbs 
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and throwing the wire 
over his head, for they 
usually hung low enough 
to barely clear the deck, 
but, being of a more con- 
servative nature, I would 
lie down, with the paddle 
held in such a way as to 
shed the obstruction over 
the edge of the blade 
and cherish a hope that 
no specially savage poiut 
would reach me. As we 
wriggled through these 
obstructions we came 
upon trout fishermen, 
whipping the rifts and 
angling in the tiny basins 
at the mouths of occca- 


sional rivulets that 
brought icy water from 
the hills. ; 


The trout haunt these 
last named places when 
they can be found no- 
where else in the stream. 
Rounding a bend, I 
found Simpson had land- 
ed and was picking 
blackberries. He offered 
me some rather red ones 
and said he was sorry 
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barbed wire fences which occasionally 
crossed the stream at the swiftest places, 
and proved a serious inconvenience in 
Scarcely visible until we 
were close upon them, they kept us con- 


rift running. 


there were no more grow- 
ing there. I was sorry too, and advised 
him to wash the stain from his face and 
hands before we reached the next village, 
whose: chimneys were just visible among 
the trees farther down the stream. 
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The place proved to be Delancy, a 
spot in the valley where rich pasturage 
and a plentiful water supply offered every 
facility for dairy farming. 

We were kept in this vicinity for some 
time by what the farmers called “a spell 
o’ weather,” and roamed about the coun- 
try, making studies here and there, when 
it was not actually pouring. 

Only those who have led an outdoor 
life in all weathers know the zest of such 
an existence. After a few weeks of na- 
ture’s rugged hospitality one begins to 
feel some of that exuberance of life which 
we see in the lower animals. If he is 
Nature’s child he can live as her children 
do. 

The mink and musk rat splash in cold 
streams contentedly, the creatures of the 
wood prowl about in the night winds and 
frolic fearlessly under the stars, and if we 
share the earth with the wild things about 
us we but draw closer to Mother Nature, 
and the thrilling experience of being alive 
in every nerve, and actually sharing exist- 


ence with creatures whose freedom we: 


envy, will prove a delight to the most high- 
ly cultivated organism. A civilization that 
bars the tracks leading back to the sources 
of its own life is certainly an unhealthy 
growth, and he is not truly developed who 
sneers at all the race enjoyed in barbar- 
ism. “Better the song of the lark than 
the squeak of the mouse,” quotes Dr. John 
Brown, referring to an outdoor existence, 
and Simpson and I used to echo this sen- 
timent when we were wakened by the call 
of birds to take a morning plunge in the 
river, the coldest water we ever swam in. 

Speaking of birds reminds me of the 
numerous hawks that haunted this region 
about Delancy. We used to watch them 
through the field glass, and could study 
every move as they quivered and floated 
in the clear air overhead. 

There was the large chicken hawk, 
whose shadow swept along the meadows 
like a passing cloud; the tiny sparrow 
hawk, darting viciously among the bushes 
that bordered the stream, and the sleek 
fish hawk, with his speckled breast and 
long, powerful legs hanging threateningly 
down over the water. His cry can never 
be forgotten, a kind of shrill but plaintive 
squeak, suggesting anything but a bird of 
prey. 

One day some men came up from the 
village and presented us with a supply of 
green corn, which they deposited in the 
canoes drawn up each side of the tent. 


While we were being plied with the regu- 
lar questions as to where we were from, 
the cost of the boats, etc., and were en- 
deavoring to answer them satisfactorily, 
we noticed a young fellow coming across 
the meadows in a peculiar way. He was 
constantly turning this way and that, and 
on inquiring the cause we were told 
that the way was “full o’ binnacles.” 
“ Binnacles?"’ we asked in _ perplexity. 
“Ya-as,” said the men, “that’s what we 
call ’em here, the medder’s full of ‘em.” 
“Do you mean the old river beds with 
standing water?’’ I asked. They nodded, 
but could give no information as to the 
origin of the name. 

Farther on we struck some that were 
decidedly picturesque, being shaded with 
overhanging trees and filled with lily pads. 
One would suppose such places to be ex- 
cellent breeding places for mosquitoes, 
but we were singularly free from them 
throughout the cruise. Perhaps the fact 
that the binnacles were often fed with 
springs and stocked with small fish would 
explain this. 

We were so absorbed here in our efforts 
to take away some lasting impression of 
the region that we begrudged the time 
spent in preparing meals, and soon our 
menu dwindled down to bread and milk. 
We did vary it, however, with chubs fried 
in bacon, for we could catch them when 
it rained, and eels, we discovered, could 
be taken at night with that most unsports- 
manlike contrivance, a set line. 

At Hamden, lying a little farther down 
the stream, we were attracted by two or 
three singular mounds rising from the 
flats, and suggesting an artificial origin. 
The most careful study failed to reveal a 
clue to their history. The people we ques- 
tioned assured us they were perfectly nat- 
ural, but the principal ground for this 
assertion lay in the fact that the mounds 
had been there ever since they could re- 
member. The village was divided by one 
long thoroughfare, shared by the railroad, 
and from the point where we landed only 
the small station was visible, peeping from 
behind a mound. 

One warm day, when our tent was pitch- 
ed in a little hollow at the foot of a steep 
bank, we spread our effects on the grass 
in every direction, and rambled off. On 
returning in a couple of hours and lifting 
Simpson's red blanket we discovered that 
it was full of holes. A coat I had thrown 
nearby was perforated in like manner, 
and all our wearing apparel left exposed 
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was more or less damaged. Every article 
looked as if it had been a target for bird 
shot. 

At first we were puzzled to account for 
this singular misfortune, but at last dis- 
covered that the harm had been done by 
grasshoppers. We baited the set line with 
them that night, and had the additional 
ill luck to catch no eels. 

Near this camp a highway wound along 
the hillside, perhaps fifty feet above the 
stream. Much of the distance it lay in the 
full glare of the sun, then plunged into a 
thick wood, whose cool shadows were bro- 
ken only by stray spots of light that flick- 
ered through the foliage. Simpson called 
this spot Lover’s Lane. It seemed to be a 
favorite promenade for berry pickers. 

Before we reached Walton the stream 
slacked its course, rifts were less frequent, 
and the channel broadened and swept 
with stately flow between high walls of 
dark rock, and deep hillsides thickly cov- 
ered with wood ; schools of fish, chubs and 
suckers, with a sprinkling of black bass, 
swam close to the rocky bottom, and scat- 
tered as we glided over them. The rat-tat 
of the woodpecker resounded among the 
dead trunks overhead, and warblers chirp- 
ed in the underbrush. As our eyes scanned 
the dark course of the stream an occa- 
sional Lobelia cardinalis shone out like a 
flash of red fire against a black wall. 

Frequentiy a spring spilled its surplus 
down a crevice lined with snapdragon and 
the white candy-like blossoms of eupa- 
tortum, to fall into the dark waters below, 
that received it with the ringing echo of a 
cistern. We would glide up in passing 
such places and fill a cup with water, so 
cold one’s fingers ached against the tin. 
It was not in the least brackish, but had 
a sweet, woody flavor, as if brewed among 
the roots of wintergreen. 

When we came out into the sunshine 
the river showed a freakish tendency to 
fork in every direction, sometimes offer- 
ing three courses at once from which to 
choose. There was no danger of losing 
one’s way, however, for these different 
courses naturally united again farther 
down, but there was a decided choice be- 
tween the routes, for some were full of 
shallow rifts, and consequently entailed 
wading, and only a practiced eye could 
decide at once which channel was the 
best. Simpson and I often disagreed on 
this point, and separated, to exchange ex- 
periences farther down. 

I had a theory that his judgment was 


usually correct, but would not, of course, 
tell him so. However, on the occasion I 
have in mind he swerved at the last mo- 
ment, and shot down an ugly-looking 
break on the left. I looked up in surprise, 
for the stream he had taken had the cur- 
rent of a millrace, disappeared under some 
ugly branches, and whitened itself with a 
roar against a mass of rock farther down. 

As the Sydaris shot under the over- 
hanging limbs his paddle caught, and his 
head and shoulders plunged into the foli- 
age, while his weight, as he wriggled to 
free himself, forced the boat down till 
the water boiled over the decks and 
threatened to swamp her. 

In fact, the high coamings of the cock- 
pit were all that kept her from filling. I 
do not know how long he might have 
stayed there had I not landed the Shaw 
Shaw and gone to his assistance, wading 
in as far as I could and pulling the canoe 
back till he managed to free himself. 

At Walton, a town of considerable im- 
portance, the river is spanned by a long 
iron bridge, and below it the stream 
widens into a shallow rift, down which we 
slid for a few rods and then stuck fast, 
making it necessary to get out and wade, 
an operation annoying to us, but interest- 
ing to the pedestrians collected on the 
bridge. 

As we proceeded the formation of the 
country changed. Instead of broad and 
fertile valleys, wooded hills, towering 
into mountainous proportions, closed in 
the river on all sides, and huge boulders 
obstructed the current. The sun was 
sinking in a clear sky, and as the shadows 
lengthened the windings of the river re- 
vealed some remarkable effects. At one 
point a mountain, whose precipitous sides 
were partially cleared of timber, loomed 
up in the west, and as the sun disappeared 
behind it the clearings that scarred its 
face appeared like great chasms of purple 
haze, through which the tree tops rose 
here and there. The roar of the water as 
it surged through the rocky passes was 
ominous and we craned our heads for- 
ward and held the paddles with a nervous 
grip, occasionally shouting a word of 
warning, or giving a cheer, as some un- 
usually bad obstruction was passed with- 
out a scratch. The change from the quiet 
drifting through sunny pastures to this 
rapid darting among the darkening rifts 
made one’s blood leap. It was an experi- 
ence only a canoeist can have. We camped 
that night in a little grove of butternuts— 
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Mallory’s Grove, they called it. Nearby, 
on the other side of the river, was the 
small village of Rock Rift, clustered about 
an acid factory, whose mighty retorts re- 
ceived the hardwood timber which had 
been cleared from the surrounding hill- 
sides. This manufacture of wood alcohol 
is an important industry, but is rapidly 
consuming the forests throughout this 
whole region. 

A distance below this point the river 
pursued a westerly course, and a wind 
from the same quarter, blowing almost a 
gale, made our progress slow and difficult. 
In the afternoon, when the sun shone in 
our faces, a rift would appear like a slope 
of burnished silver, against which every 
object stood out in silhouette, the daz- 
zling light making it impossible to choose 
a course or detect hidden rocks till we 
were upon them. This gave us trying 
work till we reached Cannonsville, a most 
attractive country village. Landing here, 
just below a bridge, I climbed the bank 
to a pine grove, and stood spellbound, 
motioning to Simpson to approach with 
caution, for less than ten rods away hung 
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a hammock, and, with her back toward 
us, one hand supporting her head and a 
small foot swinging back and forth, re- 
clined a veritable Margery Daw. 

Neither of us moved for some seconds, 
then Simpson heaved a sigh, and I glanced 
around in time to see him trying to press 
some shape into his forlorn hat. It was 
of no use, however, and even had he had 
the most presentable headgear at com- 
mand, our soiled knickerbockers and un- 
shaven faces would have insured us the 
reception of tramps had we made our- 
selves known. Beyond the hammock, the 
white sides of a house were visible across 
a strip of lawn,. and somewhere from be- 
hind a hedge the click of croquet balls 
and an occasional peal of laughter reached 
our ears. 

We stood back there in the shade and 
furtively watched this picture of civilized 
life, then slid down the bank, stepped in- 
to the canoes, and floated silently away. 
That night, after frying the bacon, Simp- 
son washed his hands with great care and 


_ Sat up very late writing a letter, a task he 


never essayed unless in the right mood. 


To be continued. 
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THE ART OF PITCHING. 


BY HENRY CHADWICK, 






THE NEW RULES FOR 1889. 


HESE are the days of remarkable exhibi- 
tions of skill in playing baseball by profes- 
sional exemplars of the game. One cannot 
look back to the early period in the history 
of the national game without being struck 
with the great contrast between the char- 
acter of the work shown on the diamond 
fields of Hoboken, when the old Knickerbocker, Ea- 
gle, Empire and Gotham clubs reigned supreme in 
the baseball arena, and that which marks the play 
of the leading professional nines of the present pe- 
riod. The fact is that baseball has been wonderfully 
improved since its boyhood days of the “fifties,” and 
in nothing so much as in the great degree of skill 
now exhibited in the pitching department of the 
game. In fact, the pitching of the present day is 
marked by an amount of skill, dexterity and accu- 
rate performance of the work experience has taught, which W ebster defines as char- 
acteristic of an “art.” Without writing an essay on the subject, I will merely refer 
to what this art consists of in its application to the baseball pitching of the pres- 
ent da 

In ‘the first place modern pitching excels the old method in the delivery of the 
ball in one special feature, and that is in the horizontal curve of the ball through 
the air, something practically unknown in the days of the old clubs at Hoboken. It 
is in this respect, in fact, that its advance has been so noteworthy, for, in some other 
essentials, the old style of pitching was not so far behind, the veterans of the 
old school of pitching, such as Frank Pidgeon, Tom Dakin, Matty O’Brien — 
peace to their manes!—and Tom Van Cott, of the days of 1857, being strategists, in 
their method of delivering the ball to the bat, to a considerable extent. But the 
“old boys” in question “pitched” the ball to the bat; they did not “throw” 
the ball in their delivery, as the modern “pitchers” do, "the term “pitchers,” as 
applied to the occupants of the “box” in the professional teams of the day, being a 
misnomer. Now, this curving of the ball in the horizontal line of its delivery to the 
bat is the most striking feature of the modern art of pitching. 

In the old time the curve in question was regarded as a physical impossibility, 
and is so now by some old fogy individuals; and yet it has béen practically exem- 
plified beyond all doubt The simple theory is this. The ball, in its horizontal 
flight through the air from the hand of the pitcher, is retarded in its forward 
motion by the resistance of the air, which exerts not only a pressure on the face of 
the ball, but also a friction on its sides. Now, if the ball merely moves forward, 
the friction of the air is equal on all sides; but if it be made to rotate on its axis, the 
relation is immediately changed, inasmuch as in the latter case one side of the ball’s 
surface is moving through the air with greater rapidity than the other side, and 
to the extent of this increased friction is it retarded in its motion on the side on 
which the friction occurs. The result is naturally a curve of the line of its deliv- 
ery toward the side on which it is retarded. This is the philosophy of the 
curve. In the variation of this rotary motion of the ball on its own axis, we 
have the result in the “in curve,” the “out curve,” the “down shoot,” etc., of 
modern curve pitching. 

But there are other important essentials in the art of pitching in baseball besides 
the curve, and the first of these is thorough command of the ball in delivery, without 
which strategic skill in pitching is impossible. Of what use is the power to curve 
the ball unless you can control its direction, so as to make it pass over the 
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home base at will? Speed in delivery is 
another essential which is more than use- 
less without the requisite command of the 
ball in itsdelivery. But suppose you have 
these essentials of the curve and of speed 
in combination with the requisite control 
of the ball, so as to secure accuracy of 
aim in delivery, you will still be wanting 
in a thorough knowledge of the “art” of 
pitching unless you use strategy in your 
delivery, technically termed “head work.” 


STRATEGY IN PITCHING. 


Now, what is strategy or “head work” 
in pitching ? 

Its elements may be summed up as fol- 
lows: Primarily, it is to deceive the eye 
and judgment of the batsman as to the 
character of the ball sent in to the bat, 
such as making it appear to be a swift 
ball when the pace is actually lessened 
by a well-disguised method of delivery, 
and also to suddenly change the line of 
its direction, through the medium of the 
curve; to which is added a deceptive de- 
livery as to the height of the ball sent in 
over the base. To these strategic points 
are to be added that of watching the ac- 
tion of the batsman, so as to catch him 
out of good form for effective hitting ; 
and, lastly, to tempt him to hit a ball toa 
part of the field where you have prepared 
your outfielders for catching it. 

These are the main characteristics of 
strategy in pitching, and, together with 
the power to send in the ball with speed, 
or not, at your option, and with the effec- 
tive curve imparted to it, constitute the 
“art” of pitching. To excel in this art 
requires the possession of sundry special 
qualifications, which only a minority of 
pitchers have at command. 

SKILLFUL STRATEGISTS IN PITCHING. 

Among the most skillful strategists of 
the modern era of our national game, A. G. 
Spalding ranks as the first to make “ head 
work” in his pitching the strong point of 
his play. From the inauguration of the 
old Professional Association to the year of 
the organization of the National League, 
Mr. Spalding stood at the head of the pro- 
fessional pitchers of that period. When the 
overhand throw superseded the straight- 
arm delivery, a new class of pitchers en- 
tered the arena, and for a time great 
speed in delivery ruled supreme. But, 
finally, when it was seen that this element 
in the delivery of the ball involved draw- 
backs which threatened to ruin the most 
attractive features of the game, fielding 


and base running, the rules were amended 
so as to equalize the powers of the attack 
and defense, and when this was done— 
chiefly by the reduction of the number of 
called balls from nine down to four—the 
door was reopened for employment of 
strategic skill in delivery, which the tem- 
porary era of mere speed had almost 
thrown out of use, and of late years a class 
of skilled strategists has been developed, 
of which Messrs. Keefe, Clarkson, Conway, 
Galvin, Buffinton, and others of the League, 
and Carruthers, Foutz, Elmer Smith, Sew- 
ard, King, Mullane, &c., of the Ameri- 
can Association are the most noted ex- 
emplars. ‘The most successful of these 
pitchers is Keefe, of the New York team 
of 1888. 

In the college arena the list of pitchers 
of note includes Messrs. Ernst, Tyng, 
Nichols and Bates, of Harvard; Avery, 
Hutchinson, Jones and Stagg, of Yale; 
Archer and Mercur, of Princeton. Of 
these college pitchers, Jones, of Yale, was 
noted for his “iumping” peculiarity in 


-his delivery. 


THE ELEMENT OF SPEED. 


An experiment recently made in Eng- 
land to test the speed of the ball from the 
hands of the swiftest bowler in cricket 
developed the fact that the pace of a 
bowled ball reached a speed of fifty-five 
miles an hour. Inasmuch as the speed of 
a ball delivered under the rule of over- 
hand bowling does not equal that of the 
ball thrown overhand as in baseball, one 
can imagine what the catcher, who has to 
face such a delivery, or the batsman, who 
has to stand in front of it, has to undergo 
in their respective positions. The effec- 
tiveness of speed in the delivery of the 
ball to the bat depends largely upon the 
batsman the pitcher finds opposed to him, 
and also upon the ability of the catcher 
to stand up before the hot fire of the swift 
delivery. Weak and timid batsmen, who 
fear the dangerous speed of the pitching 
too much to use their judgment with 
effect, and who only think of the best way 
to avoid being hit by the ball, can readily 
be intimidated by very swift pitching, so 
as to be put out on strikes with ease. 
But when a nervy and plucky batsman 
faces a swift delivery, and brings keen 
sight, quick motion and good judgment 
to bear on the swift pitching, it will be 
found that mere speed costs more in 
wild pitches and in called and passed 
balls than it yields in outs or strikes. In 
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fact, speed is only advantageous when it 
is made part and parcel of strategic work 
in the box. 

THE NEW RULES FOR PITCHING FOR 1889. 

The changes made in the pitching rules 
are comparatively slight, the only impor- 
tant one being that reducing the number 
of called balls from five to four. The 
new rule governing the method of deliver- 
ing the ball reads as follows : 

“The pitcher shall take his position 
facing the batsman, with both feet square 
on the ground, with one foot on the rear 
line of the ‘box.’ He shall not raise 
either foot unless in the act of delivering 
the ball, nor make more than one step in 
such delivery. He shall hold the ball 
before delivery fairly in front of his body 
and in sight of the umpire. When the 
pitcher feigns to throw the ball to a base, 
he must resume the above position and 
pause momentarily before delivering the 
ball to the bat.” 

The rule has been amended by leaving 
out the clause which required the pitcher 
to have his left foot placed on the ground 
to the left of the centre line of his po- 
sition, 

The definition of fair and unfair balls 
delivered by the pitcher, under the new 
rules for 1889 is as follows : 

“A fair ball is a ball delivered by the 
pitcher while standing wholly within the 
lines of his position and facing the bats- 
man, the ball so delivered to pass over 


the home base not lower than the bats- 
man’s knee, nor higher than his shoulder. 

“An unfair ball is a ball delivered by 
the pitcher as in Rule 23, except that the 
ball does not pass over the home base, or 
does pass over the home base above the 
batsman’s shoulder or below the knee.” 

The rules governing balking are as fol- 
lows : 

“ (Sec. 1.) A balk is any motion made 
by the pitcher to deliver the ball to the 
bat without delivering it, and shall be 
held to include any and every accus- 
tomed motion with the hands, arms or 
feet, or position of the body assumed by 
the pitcher in his delivery of the ball, 
and any motion calculated to deceive a 
base runner, except the ball be acciden- 
tally dropped. 

“ (Sec. 2.) If the ball be held by the 
pitcher so long as to delay the game un- 
necessarily, or 

“ (Sec. 3.) Any motion to deliver the 
ball, or the delivering the ball to the bat 
by the pitcher when any part of person is 
upon ground outside of the lines of his 
position, including all preliminary motions 
with the hands, arms and feet.” 

The new rules require a greater com- 
mand of the ball in delivery than de- 
manded under the code of 1888, and 
therefore favor skillful strategic play. 
I shall have something to say about 
points of play in the pitcher’s position 
in another article on the subject later on. 
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AND EQUIPMENT.* 


BY ALFRED BALCH. 


7 NOW you of any more 
vexing question than 
what to get by way of 
outfit if one is going 
to an unknown place? 
There is an uneasy con- 
sciousness, born of pre- 
vious experience, that 
anything one buys will 
probably turn out to 
be something one does not want; yet, 
with the knowledge that one must have 
an outfit of some kind, one wanders 
through the stores and listens to the 
voluble stories of smooth-tongued sales- 
men until, with bright hopes for the fu- 
ture, one loads up with a lot of stuff which 
he is only forced to throw away. Two 
courses are open to the would-be voya- 





geur, He may take nothing more than a ~ 


pair of blankets and a revolver, trusting 
to the chance of buying what he needs, 
or he may buy everything he can think 
of, invade the new field with an amount 
of baggage that will be a nuisance to 
him, and throw away one thing after 
another until he gets his kit down to 
reasonable limits. Each plan is open to 
the same objection; in each case one is 
apt to find that he has not got just what 
he needs most. Nothing is easier to say, 
and nothing sounds better when a man 
is in New York, than “I live as the na- 
tives do; what is sufficient for them is 
enough for me.” But in point of fact a 
man brought up among civilized people 
has many wants which “natives” know 
nothing of, and he is so dependent upon 
his outfit for his comfort that no amount 
of time is wasted when it is applied to mak- 
ing his kit as perfect as possible. In the 
following pages I hope to give a few plain 
directions, which are the result of a good 
deal of experience in buying what I did 
not need. 

It goes without saying that the clothes 
a man wants and the stores needed by a 
party depend very largely upon the cli- 
mate. In this country the goth parallel di- 
vides very nearly the two kinds of outfit 
required, and it at the same time closely 
marks the dividing line between the canoe 
and horseback work. Of course, horses 


are used in the Northwest, but for the pur- 
poses of this article I shall consider that 
all camping north of the line is done in 
canoes, and I shall make out the lists ac- 
cordingly. I may say that my lists in- 
clude only what every man born in New 
York would need to make him comfortable 
in the field, and that they can be added to 
to any extent in accordance with anyone’s 
individual wishes. They include all that 
I carry myself, and I have studied the art 
of making myself comfortable in wild 
places for many years with a good deal of 
success. 

The arms needed are about the same 
in one country as in another. If a man is 
going out after game he will prepare him- 
self for the shooting he expects to get. 
In any event he will need a revolver. In 
the choice of this, as well as in picking out 
a rifle, it must be remembered that he will 
be far away from gunsmiths, and that any 
necessary repairs he must make himself. 
For this reason I prefer a Colt’s navy re- 
volver to any other, for the mechanism is 
so simple that it is almost impossible to 
get it outof order. Self-cocking revolvers 
are delusions of the enemy, for not one 
man in a thousand can hit anything with 
them. The pull is so heavy that it de- 
stroys the aim. The only objection to 
the Colt is the spiral spring around the 
cartridge ejector. It would be an im- 
provement if the revolver were made with 
a short, flat “ nubbin” spring, so arranged 
as to keep the ejector arm in place when 
not in use. As it is, one can throw away 
the spiral spring and wedge the ejector in 
place with a bit of wood. Among rifles 
there are so many different styles, and 
each man is so firm a believer in his own 
weapon, that advice is scarcely needed. 
Personally I prefer the Snider or the 
Springfield for very rough work, because 
in neither is there anything to get out of 
order. For those who like a magazine 
the Winchester is about as good as any. 
Were it not for the spiral spring in the 
cartridge tube it would be a nearly perfect 
weapon. One caution may be given to 
anyone buying a rifle—after purchasing it 
go toa gunsmith and get him to show you 
how to take it apart Learn this thor- 
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oughly—until you recognize every screw 
and every part of the mechanism, and 
know in what order they go together. The 
time spent will not be wasted, as you will 
find if you have to take your rifle or re- 
volver to pieces in the field. For this 
work you will need a hand vise and a 
screwdriver, both of which are small and 
easily carried. One set is sufficient for a 
party. It is worth remembering that when 
buying a rifle you can, by paying a little 
extra, get a selected barrel which is well 
worth the money. 

The best hunting knife is a common 
butcher knife. It may with advantage be 
rather heavy, and the handle should be 
rough. Spring knives, daggers, fancy hunt- 
ing knives and bowies are more in place 
over the mantelpiece in a smoking room 
than in the field. A very good knife for 
general work is that worn in a sheath by 
sailors. The sheath should be long enough 
to take in two-thirds of’ the handle, and it 
should be fastened to the belt loop by a 
toggle. This will make it hang loosely 
in any position into which you can get. 
Cartridges may be carried in a cartridge 
belt or loose in the pocket. The latter is 
preferable, as the weight on the belt is di- 
minished. The belt should be made of 
strong leather, two inches wide. The 
buckle or catch should have a broad piece 
of leather under it, and this should be not 
less than three and a half inches wide, 
and long enough to have both ends of the 
belt upon it. Of course it is sewn to the 
under side of one end. 

For fishing a man can carry any kind of 
rod he pleases. This will be determined 
by his individual tastes, and the fish he is 
after. His flies will be, of course, those 
which he likes, and which he knows are 
good for the waters. I cannot too strongly 
urge the advisability of learning some- 
thing about tying flies. The necessary 
feathers, silks and furs to dub up a make- 
shift fly at any time can be carried in an 
ordinary pocket soap or tobacco box, and 
with them one can often make a lure that 
will be taken by the fish when they will 
take nothing else. To carry the fish when 
caught, a strong bag, eighteen by twelve 
inches, suspended by a broad band of cot- 
ton webbing, is better than a creel, be- 
cause it is lighter and more easily packed. 
A pocket should be placed inside, into 
which the fly book fits snugly. 

For shotguns I can only repeat that 
that gun is best which the man who uses 
it likes the best. I do not wish to go into 
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the question of choke versus straight bores 
here, for there is such a thing as an end 
of space. But I must point out that 
shooting in the woods generally involves 
long shots, and is of the nature of rifle 
shooting. For this reason I like a choke 
bore myself. As to the supply of ammu- 
nition, that is a question which need not 
be gone into. When men go out on sport- 
ing trips they always have plenty of am- 
munition, and oneor two “ practice ” shots 
do not make them mourn over the loss of 
powder and shot. 

For trips to the north of the goth paral- 
lel, which include the lake region, the Ad- 
irondacks, Maine Canada, and the hunt- 
ing grounds of the Northwest, the per- 
sonal outfit depends upon the season. In 
summer each man should have eight 
pairs of thick socks, fitted as carefully as 
gloves; two pairs of heavy, laced shoes 
with wide soles ; three pairs of thick cot- 
ton drawers, three undershirts, long sleeves, 
and four flannel shirts with deep collars, 
each having two pockets high up on the 
chest for the watch and compass. These 
pockets should have buttons in the centre, 
to prevent either watch or compass falling 
out. There should also be a buttonhole 
for the crossbar of each chain or cord to 
go into. It is better to fasten a watch to 
its own pocket than by a cord around the 
neck, which can catch in the bushes. Two 
suits of clothes should be carried. They 
should be made of tweed, closely woven, 
and thoroughly shrunk before being made 
up. The coat should be a roundabout or 
“P” jacket in shape, two large pockets 
below on each side, opening inside the 
flap, one breast pocket on the outside and 
two breast pockets inside. One outside 
pocket below on the right-hand flap, for 
cartridges, should be lined with leather. 
Trousers should be loose everywhere and 
have four pockets, two in front and two 
behind, with a small fob. One does not 
need much money in the woods, but it is 
handy tohave some. The pockets, except 
the fob, must open below the belt. Around 
the top of the trousers loops may be 
placed, through which to run the belt. A 
better plan, however, in my opinion, is to 
have a row of large hooks, like those used 
with eyes. These should be long enough 
on the tongue to reach down three-quar- 
ters of an inch on the belt, and they should 
be placed low enough on the band of the 
trousers to hold then up well. The point 
is to have the belt sit comfortably on the 
hips. Vests are a nuisance in the woods, 
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A soft felt hat anda knit skull cap for sleep- 
ing in should be bought. If the blanket 
bag is used, the latter can be omitted. 
Two dozen large handkerchiefs—they can 
scarcely be too large—will complete the 
clothes list. All these pack in a light 
canvas or duck bag, two feet four inches 
high and eighteen inches in diameter. 
This should have a cord to fasten up the 
top, and a flap sewed inside which may be 
tucked down overthecontents. Itisa good 
idea to have a row of pockets inside the 
bag, just below the opening, into which 
to put odds and ends. This bag should 
have two good coats of paint—inside and 
out. 

A case made of crash, and having pock- 
ets, should carry soap, tooth brush, nail 
brush, hair brush and comb, tooth powder 
and other little things. It should roll up 
and be tied by tapes. All pockets must 
open toward the end where the tapes are 
sewn, as the case can then be hung up in 
a cabin or tent and used as a wall pocket. 
Each man needs one dozen towels, toilet 
paper, and a “ housewife,” with needles, 
thread and buttons (the needles are car- 
ried in a small glass vial, well corked and 
placed in the pocket of the roll). Itisa 
good thing to have a bag twelve by eigh- 
teen inches for a “possible” sack. This 
is meant to hold odds and ends of every 
kind. A part of the stores contained in it 
are three yards of machero tape, some 
rags, tools for the guns, a bottle of vaseline, 
a small whetstone, a scale for weighing 
fish, extra flints, and other little things 
that one wants. The machero,or flint and 
steel, with its yellow tape, is almost a 
necessity in camp. It is difficult to carry 
enough matches to supply the smokers, 
and you can make a fire from the spark 
of the tinder. Tobacco should be carried 
in tin boxes, the seams of which have been 
thoroughly covered with shellac varnish. 
This will keep the tobacco dry and pre- 
vent mould. The boxes should hold half 
a pound each and should be square cor- 
nered. A man can carry any kind of a 
pouch. One of the best is made of chamois 
skin with a good leather shoe lace fora 
puckering string. This can be carried 
at the waist by drawing the ends of 
the string under the belt, and it should 
be large enough to hold the pipe and 
machero. 

In no place on earth does a man sleep 
as he does in camp. The hard work in 
the fresh air, the good appetite, the per- 
fect health—all combine to give him sleep 


that is delicious beyond words. But he 
has to have something to sleep in. For 
this part of his outfit he should buy a 
rubber blanket made with a fleecy side to 
it. He may, if he chooses, carry pajamas ; 
but these are luxuries, and, if he is forced 
to pack his own kit, are somewhat too 
heavy and bulky to be worth carrying. If 
there is plenty of transportation, however, 
they are very comfortable. They should 
be made of unbleached Turkish toweling. 
The coats should have collars not less 
than ten inches deep, upon which to rest 
the head. The trousers must be made 
long enough in the seat to pull up and 
tuck under the puckering string when one 
is walking about. When they are let out 
the feet are covered up in them. Two 
suits will be enough. Then buy a pair 
of sixteen-pound blankets, brown or dark 
gray in color. These must be made intoa 
bag by sewing up the two sides. A piece 
of heavy flannel should be taken and 
sewed to the open end of the bag, forming 
a continuation of it. The rule for length 


‘is that when one stands in the bag the 


flannel can be drawn over the head and 
down to the waist. For aman five feet 
tall the bag should be about seven feet 
four inches long. In this bag the night 
clothes and the toilet roll with a towel 
are always carried. If aman must have 
a pillow other than his clothes bag, he 
does not need one more than eight inches 
square and four inches thick. If he wears 
the pajama coat the deep collar will take 
the place of a pillow case. In packing the 
blankets up they, with their contents, 
should be rolled as tightly as possible, 
and then placed inside of the rubber 
blanket to keep them dry. ever, under 
any circumstances, go to sleep while wet or in 
wet things. It is better to sit up half the 
night to get your clothes dry. I should 
be glad if I could make every man learn 
this rule by heart, for its infringement has 
produced more sickness than all the other 
hardships of rough life combined. 
Ordinarily speaking, when men go out 
on sporting trips, the matter of trans- 
portation is left to the guides. Outfits are 
of course carried in boats, canoes or 
wagons, or on the pack animals. But it 
sometimes happens that each man is ex- 
pected to carry his own clothes, over 
“carries,” as the guides have enough to 
do with taking care of the camp equipage 
and stores. In such cases there are three 
methods of packing, each of which has 
its advocates. The “pack strap,” as it is 
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called in Canada and along the Canadian 
border, is a simple thing to make. With 
a string measure from the extreme point 
of one shoulder across the chest to the 
extreme point of the other ; then add two 
inches to the length so obtained. Take 
three thicknesses of duck canvas, two 
and a half inches wide, and the length 
already obtained, after adding the two 
inches, and sew them together, “quilting” 
them thoroughly. When finished they 
must make a band which will lie perfect- 
ly flat. Then take two pieces of small 
clothes line, seven feet long, and splice 
an eye in one end of each. Six inches 
from the eye end of one rope fasten 
one end of the duck band firmly. Do 
the same with the other and your pack 
strap is complete. To use it you make 
up the stuff you have to carry into as 
small a bundle as possible. This should 
not be longer than six inches more than 
the length across your shoulders. Plac- 
ing one end of the pack strap on the 
bundle, about three inches from the end, 
the loose end of a rope is run through the 
eye and sinched tight. It is then carried 
over the end, turned on itself and made 
fast to the rope on the other end. The 
pack is lifted, the strap slipped over the 
shoulders until it rests on them and the 
chest, and you are ready to move. For 
the second method, what I may call the 
knapsack system, four rings are sewn to 
the clothes bag and two straps are fastened 
to them, one of which goes over each 
shoulder. These may be connected across 
the chest. In carrying the bag in this way 
it is important to have the straps short 
enough to hold the bag with the bottom 
just at the small of the back. If it rests 
upon the hips it tires a person very much. 
The point in all such work is to carry the 
weight on the body above the waist, and 
to leave the legs to do their own work 
unimpeded. The third method is making 
the blankets into a long roll, which, rest- 
ing on the right shoulder, has its ends 
fastened together under the left arm. 

For camping in winter various modifi- 
cations of this outfit are necessary. The 
drawers may be either of canton flannel or 
woven lamb’s wool. The undershirts should 
be heavy, and the flannel shirts may be re- 
placed by the thick jerseys worn by sail- 
ors. Trousers must have the legs from 
the knee down split on the outside, so 
that the cloth can be wrapped close to 
the limb and the long stocking drawn up 
over it. These stockings must be thick, 
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but they must fit closely over the under 
pair. The list for winter includes four 
pairs of long stockings, which will come 
up over the knee, and eight pairs of thick 
silk or thin, fine wool socks, which are 
worn next to the skin. It is even more 
important in winter than in summer to 
have the socks fit closely, because if there 
are any wrinkles or folds they will form over 
the ball of the foot and under the snow- 
shoe lines. The result is that the foot 
becomes horribly chafed. They make felt 
boots in this country now, which I should 
think would be capital for snow-shoe work, 
provided one could find a pair that would 
fit snugly ; but it does not do to have any- 
thing on which is too large. In selecting 
mocassins examine the leather carefully, 
inside and out. When Indians clean the 
deerskins they sometimes carelessly gouge 
the skin with the scraping knife and make 
a place which, while it is not a hole, 
will wear through in a very short time. 
The mocassin when put on over the 
double socks should fit closely and look 
something like a fingerless glove in the 
way it sets. Always select snow shoes with 
the points turned up if you are green at 
snow shoeing. The flat Athabaska shoe 
will trip up a man very quickly. 

Over the shirt or jersey wear a cardi- 
gan jacket. For an overcoat there is 
nothing better than the Canadian cafote 
with its hood. It is a good thing, how- 
ever, to see that it is lined with some light 
but closely woven cloth. Around the coat 
at the waist you wear a sash. For a head 
covering you may have a fur cap, made 
to come down over the ears, or, what is 
very good, a knit toque, called by the 
habitants a donnet rouge. Long fur gloves 
complete the costume, and these should 
be fastened to a cord going around the 
neck, for you generally have to throw one 
off to shoot. Of course the knife and re- 
volver are attached tothe sash. The over- 
coat should have one pocket on the right 
side for cartridges. This should be lined 
with leather and should open high up. On 
the left side a breast pocket holds the 
handkerchief. 

For all ordinary camping the blanket 
bag is warm enough. If, however, you 
wish to make it warmer you can have a 
flannel bag made to go inside of it. This 
should be fastened to the blankets along 
the seams and again in the middle of each 
blanket. It should be sewn to the bot- 
tom-of the blankets as well. When this 


flannel bag is made it takes the place of 
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the flannel continuation of the blankets 
which I have already described, for you 
never need more than one thickness of 
flannel over your head. Although the 
work of making a camp does not properly 
come in as a part of an article upon out- 
fits and equipment, it is worth pointing 
out that in winter it is even more necessary 
than in summer to find some means of 
raising the bed off the ground. Of course 
when one can get sappan, as the flat fir is 
called, the problem is solved. But when 
there is none of this to be had it is worth 
an effort to get bushes, wild rice, flags or 
rushes, or in fact anything that will make 
a bed. 

The medicine chest of a camping party 
is usually small, but at the same time it is 
important. For a party of six there should 
be eight ozs. Sun Cholera Mixture, two 
oz. laudanum, four ozs. leptandrin and 
podophlyn pills, six long bandages, a roll 
of absorbent cotton, two ozs. bisulphate of 
quinine, a can of cosmoline, two square feet 
of diachylon plaster, six ozs. ammonia, and 


some surgical needles and silk. These- 


will be enough to meet any ordinary de- 
mand. See that the proper dose is plainly 
marked upon each bottle, so that there 
may not be any mistakes made. I do not 
wish to be understood as saying that a 
party of six will take this amount of 
medicine during an ordinary summer trip. 
It would be better to go to the hospital at 
once. But the temedies named are those 
needed ordinarily, and the amounts would 
be sufficient for six months in the field. 
One thing is to be remembered when you 
are traveling in the Far South. You will 
have many applications made to you by 
the natives for medicine, which, so far as 
you can, it is well to grant. It will do 
you no harm if you add to this list a 
small pocket surgical case. 

The vexed question of tents has long 
been fought over by sportsmen. Beyond 
question a tent while traveling in the 
woods is a nuisance. At the same time 
it is very comfortable in wet weather, for 
wigwams, whether made of birch bark or 
other material, are a delusion. The best 
tent I have ever seen is that invented by 
Lieut. Wm. H. Hamilton, U.S. A. It con- 
sists of a collar, to which are attached 
a number of iron tubes. Inside each of 
these is a rod which can be drawn out and 
secured by aset screw. The rods being 
drawn out the frame is set up, and over 
this the canvas is stretched. A stovepipe 
can be run through the ring at the top, 


Or a cover may be put over it in summer. 
The guy lines of the canvas run under 
hooks on the rods; then through guide 
rings to small rings fastened to the top 
ring or collar. They therefore come to- 
gether, and the tent can be secured by a 
weight in the centre. If any of the ordi- 
nary tents are taken be sure to carry poles 
and tent pegs. They are in the way and 
are a great deal of trouble, but it pays. 
If an A tent is taken, and you have no 
poles, the best way to put it up is witha 
central cord along the ridge, run over two 
crotch poles outside, and fastened to the 
ground, at some distance, fore and aft. In 
winter, if there is plenty of snow, snow 
camps can be made which are very com- 
fortable. Ifa tent is used you must have 
a stove of some sort. This is not so bad, 
for very good ones of sheet iron are now 
made, but the pipe is the greatest bother 
I know of. It is always getting out of 
order. However, there is no help for it, 
so one must grin with what philosophy he 
may. 

A camp equipment may be as elaborate 
as you please. The camp kettles, as they 
are called, those which are supposed to 
hold everything one wants, are most use- 
less things. They are expensive, they are 
always getting out of order, and they gen- 
erally are brought back from a trip in the 
shape of romantic ruins. Each man in the 
party needs one soup plate, one large tin 
cup, one knife, fork and spoon. For the 


‘camp there should be one iron pot, called 


a “Dutch oven,” with a top which fits 
into it, and which will hold coals of fire. 
With this you can bake perfectly. One 
large and deep frying pan with a cover. 
The handle should be detachable, the best 
arrangement being a piece of iron riveted 
on the side of the pan and a flat handle 
bent into a hook. One large coffee pot, 
one four-quart pail of the best block tin, 
three tin pans, one long iron spoon, one 
axe, one chain for hanging the pot on, and 
one large trowel for digging the trench 
around the tent. It is a time-honored 
custom to use the axe for this purpose, 
but it is a custom “more honored in the 
breach than in the observance.” For boat 
work, such as canoeing, it is well to have 
an alcohol lamp, so that cooking can go 
on while you are traveling. The lamp 
should be one of those vapor lamps which 
are in use in the French army. The han- 
dle should be hinged and the lamp fitted 
inside of a block tin pail with a cover. 
The alcohol can be carried in a tin flask 
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with a screw top, but be careful to have a 
piece of sheet cork carefully fitted into 
the cap. Ina camp it will pay to build a 
fireplace if you have no stove. 

In buying a supply of stores one is only 
limited by the amount of money he has to 
spend and the question of transportation. 
It must be remembered that when every- 
thing has to be carried on men’s backs, 
any extra weight is rather a serious thing. 
In this case every ounce tells. If you 
have no carries to make—that is, if you 
go the whole way by water or on horse- 
back, this question of transportation will 
not bother you much. The absolutely 
necessary stores are not numerous, . nor 
particularly difficult to carry. For a party 
of six on a four-weeks’ trip, there will be 
needed sixty pounds of pork, fifty pounds 
of flour, six bushels of potatoes, one bushel 
of onions, ten pounds of coffee, twenty 
pounds of sugar, five cans of baking 
powder, two pounds of salt, and half a 
pound of pepper. A bottle of Worcester- 
shire sauce stows easily and is worth hav- 
ing. For coffee, you can if you like sub- 
stitute tea. The best way to carry either 
is in a wicker-covered demijohn which is 
thoroughly corked. Bore a hole through 
the cork, run a string through and fasten 
it to the neck of the demijohn. The glass 
will keep the contents in better condition 
than any form of package I know of. 
Naturally you want matches and plenty 
of them. They should be carried in a 
wide-mouthed bottle with a good cork. 
The bottle may either be placed in a 
block of wood, which has been bored out 
for the purpose, or it may be wrapped in 
any of these patent bottle protectors or 
cases. The best is a strip of canvas with 
cork chips glued on it. It is a good prac- 
tice to fasten all corks to their respective 
bottles, and even when this is done a 
dozen extra ones will not weigh much in 
the possible sacks and will come in 
handily. 

It will be noticed that I have so far 
said nothing about those pests, the mos- 
quitoes, black flies and sand flies. There 
are dozens of panaceas advertised which 
are said to keep them away, but I confess 
I have never found one that was worth 
carrying. The oil of pennyroyal will 
drive mosquitoes off, but to put it on the 
face on a hot day places one “ between 
the and the deep sea.” If anything, 
the remedy is more painful than the bite. 
After one is bitten a drop of ammonia will 
stop the itching almost instantly. Black 
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flies may be said to be an unsolvable 
problem. They will not attack you if 
you sit in dense smoke, but who can enjoy 
life while being slowly turned into smoked 
meat? It is said that if you cover your- 
self with grease they will let you alone, 
but I cannot say that my own experience 
leads me to believe this. You can keep 
them off by rubbing your face and neck 
with carbolic soap, but the result, if you 
perspire freely or if it rains, is deplorable. 
The only way is to endure them. Mos- 
quitoes at night need not trouble you at 
all. Many people imagine they cannot 
sleep with anything over the head, but 
they will find in camp that they have no 
difficulty under the flannel after one or 
two trials, and this will keep the mos- 
quitoes away. Of course you push it 
away from the face, for otherwise they 
would sting through it. If it is impos- 
sible to sleep under the flannel, carry a 
small mosquito net, which can be hung by 
a hook to the tent or cabin over your 
head. This should be about three feet 
square at the opening, and after tucking 
it in under the pillow the edge is tucked 
around under a fold of the flannel. It 
will form a perfect protection. If the sand 
flies are bad you will learn to sleep under 
the flannel, for no mosquito netting will 
keep them out. In case you should, while 
fishing, get badly bitten by black flies 
a poultice of clay will draw out the poison 
in ashort time. If you are “jack hunt- 
ing” for deer at night, and it is dry, the 
carbolic soap is not half a bad thing to 
rub on your neck and face to keep the 
mosquitoes away. 

The following should be added to each 
man’s list: A cheap watch, a compass, an 
extra pair of glasses, if you are, unfor- 
tunately, near-sighted, pencils, a pad of 
note paper, envelopes, stamps, a good 
pocket knife and a note book. It is well 
to keep a record of the game killed and 
fish caught, with the weights in each case. 
The amount of pleasure you can have 
afterward in looking over it makes the 
trouble seem light. Notes should be taken 
of good camping stations, distances, and 
such other bits of information as may be 
useful in aftertimes. A good map, mounted 
upon muslin, is always valuable. A bet- 


ter way to mount it is to cut it into paral- 
lelograms, three by two inches, paste each 
upon a piece of cardboard a trifle larger 
than itself, and then fasten the cardboards 
to a piece of cotton cloth. This will fold 
up and will wear indefinitely. 
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A CHAT wITH “Honest JOHN” PHELPS, THE FULHAM WATERMAN. 


BY “ BORDERER.” 


THE above is the customary name given 
to that part of the Thames above London 
Bridge that reaches as far as Teddington 
Lock, when the river is then said to be above 
locks. It was above bridges, more es- 
pecially on that portion of the river which 
ebbs and flows between Westminster and 
Putney Bridge—the old championship 
course—that half a century ago and there- 
abouts John Phelps, better known as 
“Honest John,” the Fulham waterman, 
who still rejoices in the best of health, 
proved himself to be in the front rank as 
an oarsman and sculler in the days of 
such cracks as Robert Coombes, Charles 
Campbell, W. Pocock, Newell, the brothers 
Clasper, and many others. 


The sojourner in ‘the neighborhood of- 


Putney Bridge, and indeed most boating 
men of England worthy of the name, can 
scarcely fail to have heard of John. He 
is one of the not least interesting, but, 
alas! fast disappearing links between the 
present and bygone days. 

The old wooden bridge that had been 
the silent witness of the final spurt in so 
many hard-fought aquatic battles, and in 
later days the start of most, if not all, 
boat races of importance, has given way 
to a substantial bridge of modern struc- 
ture. Fairfax House, on High street, 
Putney, has disappeared, and shops have 
been erected on the old site, while the Old 
Swan Inn of Fulham, the scene of at least 
one of the amusing stories told of Theo- 
dore Hook, wit and poet, is no more, hav- 
ing within the last few years been de- 
stroyed by fire, and as Jack (for soI know 
him best) says, “’Spose I shall go next.” 
Born in 1805, he will be eighty-four years 
old on May 25 of the present year. He 
unfortunately lost his wife last year, after 
sixty years of married life, and since her 
death his skiff has been tied up—given it 
up? “No, it gave me up pretty well 
when the old bridge was freed from toll, 
and now they have taken away Fulham 
Hard [his place of embarkation] for the 
purposes of the new bridge, which was 
opened in 1886.” His wife’s death roused 
the sympathies of all who knew him, and 
the following notice appeared in a para- 


graph contained in a magazine connected 
with the parish of Fulham : 

“One of the oldest names in our parish 
register is that of Phelps. All will sym- 
pathize with her husband in his great 
loss, for few in Fulham and far beyond 
Fulham are better known and more re- 
spected than ‘Honest John’ Phelps.” 

For the edification of our American 
friends and those who have not had the 
same chances as the writer of knowing 
what and where Fulham is, I will here di- 
gress and give them the necessary informa- 
tion. Fulham is a fast-growing suburb of 
London, situated about five or six miles 
from Charing Cross, on the Middlesex side 
of the river, being connected by the bridge 
with Putney, which lies directly opposite 
on the Surrey bank, and it was in the 
parish of Fulham, at that time little more 
than a village, that Jack was born and has 
lived all his days. The Phelps family is 
certainly one of the oldest there, for it is 
clearly traceable in the parish register as 
far back as 1593, a period of close upon 
three hundred years, and almost invari- 
ably have his ancestors during all these 
years been either watermen or water 
bailiffs, and as a waterman the present 
representative of the family need not, as 
will be seen, fear adverse comparison. The 
pluck and gameness which he showed in 
his races, whether on Father Thames, at 
Liverpool or Havre, both of which last- 
named places he visited in his time, would 
surely prove, were proof not forthcoming, 
of what a sporting stock he comes. But 
we have it in the shape of a printed hand- 
bill, dated 1851, worded in the following 
manner, and which Jack, seated in his 
comfortable armchair, hands with a chuc- 
kle to me at his cosy fireside : 


EXTRAORDINARY AQUATIC MATCH. 


William Phelps, aged seventy-two (father of 
the renowned ‘‘ Honest John”’ Phelps), is backed 
by a young nobleman against William Blake, 
aged seventy-four (the well-known veteran man- 
of-war’s-man), for £10 aside, to row a match 
from Hammersmith to Putney. 

PHELPS—BLUE. 
THE VETERAN BLAKE—YELLOW. 

Old Richard Cobb, eighty-four years, is open 
to row the winner for any sum from £15 to £50. 
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“My father licked him,” says he—and 
round go his two hands, grasping a pair 
of imaginary sculls, for all the world as if 
he were meeting Jem Smith in a pugi- 
listic encounter—while he adds, “I’m open 
to row any man my own age from Putney 
to Mortlake; and my landlotd,” which 
means Mr. Howard, of Ye Eight Bells, 
“will put down £20.” Now, we have 
settled down to what he calls boating talk, 
which, as he affirms, would fill a volume 
with accounts of matches he has rowed in, 
and some of these he describes as clearly 
and accurately (for I have tested many 
of them by documentary evidence to hand) 
as though they had come off yesterday ; 
and it is difficult to believe that this old 
man, wiry and active, with his brown hair 
scarcely numbering a single gray streak, 
and memory unimpaired, is in his eighty- 
fourth year; but soitis. Why? He never 
did that, as he points to one’s pipe; has 
drunk beer, he tells you, over sixty years, 
except on one occasion which I shall refer 
to later on. Can we find the reason here? 
I think not. An outdoor life of healthy 
exercise, and moderation rendered neces- 
sary in his case by training, I think was 
the reason, as opposed to a loafing exist- 
ence and wholesale consumption of doubt- 
ful spirits, which someone, I think, once 
aptly dubbed, “the devil in solution,” 
The advice contained in the following 
lines, if followed out, would best tend to 
make a second Jack Phelps, as far as 
physical preservation goes. 

If thou well observe 

The rule of not too much, by temperance taught, 
In what thou eat’st and drink’st, seeking from 

thence 
Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight ; 
Till many years over thy head return, 
So may’st thou live ; till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap, and be with ease 
Gathered, not harshly plucked, in death mature. 

“Begin my career? Why, when I was 
twelve years old, in the year 1817. Yes, I 
rowed my first race when I was twelve, 
against Harry Kelley’s father. Harry 
Kelley was champion in the years 1865 
and 1867 ; and he won a white hat for the 
first prize and I got a black silk tie for 
the second. Jack rowed in the year 1827 
for Doggett’s Coat and Badge, a race 
instituted by one Doggett, a famous com- 
edian, in the year 1715, being second 
to a man called Voss. He rowed in a 
boat licensed to carry eight persons; no 
joke when we consider the course, for the 
race was from London Bridge to the Old 
Swan at Chelsea, a distance of 4 miles 3 


furlongs. This being the one occasion in 
sixty years and more, and it was during 
training, that he gave up beer, but he adds: 
“Didn’t I give it a doing when I got to 
the Old Swan!” It was, however, in 
1835 that he came to the fore, as also 
Robert Coombes; and in this year came 
off two celebrated sculling races, which I 
shall attempt to describe in his words, and 
also the logical conclusions that he has 
arrived at from the issues of the same: 
“In the first place two gentlemen wanted 
to back me and Kipping to row a match 
from Westminster to Putney, the usual 
course in those days, the distance being 
between four and five miles. Another 
gentleman puts in another man called G. 
Campbell [not to be confounded with C. 
Campbell, the first champion, of 1831], and 
says, ‘ Let us havea sweepstake.’” There- 
upon a fourth gentleman suggests putting 
his man in the race; namely, Robert 
Coombes (who became champion in the 
year 1846). ‘Well, all was agreed to, and 
they made me the ‘gun,’ that is, booked 
me as favorite. All four started at West- 
minster Bridge, namely, G. Campbell, R. 
Coombes, J. Kipping and myself. Now, 
Jimmy Kipping was a good starter, and 
he and I got away on even terms, sculling 
boat and boat for a quarter of a mile, with 
Coombes and Campbell well behind. In 
those days fouling and jockeying were 
allowed, and in passing him he jockeys 
me, and we clash together and get locked: 
he tries his -generalship and I mine to 
extricate ourselves, but before we get 
free the other two were well ahead, and 
Coombes came in first, Campbell second, 
your humble servant third, and Kipping 
fourth. 

“We all received our prizes, but our 
backers, being dissatisfied, made another 
match between Kipving and Coombes. 
On hearing this I say to the gentlemen, 
‘You will give me another chance?’ 
They answered, ‘We know quite enough 
of you, Phelps; we are going to give you 
another chance ; you will have to row the 
winner.’ ‘Thank you, gentlemen,’ said 
I, and left the room. A fortnight later the 
race came off, and Kipping wins. On this 
his friends say, ‘Jimmy will give you a 
bit of a licking.’’”” Here Jack grasps his 
imaginary sculls, and, putting in forty to 
the minute, says, “He'd got to do it, 
though! I shook hands with him, and 


said, ‘Well, Jimmy, you have done it to- 
day ; now you and I must have a turn.” 
Then he tells how, on Kipping’s refusal to 
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meet him, a stranger named Dobson 
brought about the match by promising 
Kipping #5 over and above the stakes if 
he would row Phelps, and how he promised 
him £12 if he (Jack) came in first. On 
September 14 the race was rowed, and Jack 
won, and it is upon these premises the latter 
argues that, as Coombes beat Campbell and 
Kipping beat Coombes, “ I must have been 
the best of the four.” He may have been 
the best at that time, but when, three 
years later, he met Robert Coombes in a 
sculling match from Westminster to Put- 
ney, he was beaten by five lengths, but 
not disgraced, for we read that “ Honest 
John,” though he was astern from the 
start to the finish, rowed one of the gam- 
est wagers on record. He has rowed and 
won at every thwart in a boat, from bow 
to stroke, and calls to mind his pair-oar 
match from Westminster to Putney, when 
he rowed bow to R. Coombes’ stroke, 
and beat W. Pocock and J. Doubledee, 
two celebrated oarsmen of the day, of 
whom the last named is the only one of 
his contemporaries alive, I am told; and, 
says he, “ Wouldn’t I like to have another 
splash with them!” as keen a sportsman 
as ever. In the year 1837 a celebrated 
match came off between a London crew 
and a Saltash crew. The London crew 
was composed of J. Dodd, J. Phelps, T. 
Byford, C. Campbell, stroke, Mr. E. Searle, 
coxswain, and Jack tells me how it came 
about. At a dinner party in London, at 
which Mr. Searle, the celebrated boat 
builder, of London, and a Mr. Waterman, 
a builder of boats at Saltash, near Ply- 
mouth, happened to be guests, a dispute 
arose between the two as to the speed of 
their individual boats. Mr. Searle there- 
upon backs a crew of his own choosing, to 
row in a boat made by himself and beat 
a crew to be picked by Mr. Waterman to 
row ina boat of the latter’s make, in a 
match from Westminster to Kew, a dis- 
tance of eleven miles. ‘Our boat was 
built, and called the Pride of the Thames, 
and in these days it would take a ladder 
to get into it,” says he. “ Did you win?” 
“Yes; we were out of sight of them at 
Wandsworth !” 

In 1839 the following crew went to Liv- 
erpool to row against a Clyde crew in a 
four-oar match: G. Campbell, Pocock, 
Phelps, C. Campbell, stroke, W. Campbell, 
coxswain ; the Clyde crew being John Barr, 
john Wilson, Peter Barr, James Frazer, 
stroke, Jos. Macleod, coxswain. They 
started on a Wednesday and got there on 


Sunday, went to the Mitre Hotel, which 
was kept by a Mr. Castle, and their boat 
was taken up by a carman called Ander- 
son, the cost being £25. The match was 
for £100 a side, and Jack’s crew won 
easily, covering the distance, four and a 
quarter miles, in 28m. 15s. The account 
in Bell’s Life is interesting, as it tells us 
that Jack was thirty-four years of age, 
weighed ro stone, and was not more than 
5 ft. 7 in. in height, and further shows us 
in what sort of boat they rowed, inas- 
much as at the start, we are told, all were 
in readiness (the men with their oars 
erect), and that when the gun was fired 
the oars of the Clyde men were at once 
shipped. 

On another occasion we find him at 
Henley, stroking a waterman’s four-oar to 
victory against two other crews, and this 
success was entirely put down to the uni- 
formity of his stroke and his power to put 
steam on when required, or, as he himself 
says, “Could put it on when they wanted.” 
Indeed, he can never have known when he 
was beaten, for in a race for Lyon’s Sov- 
ereigns, a well-known annual sculling race 
of that time, from Westminster to Putney, 
he started from the worst station, and 
though, as a sporting paper said, it was a 
gone match for “ Putney’s pride,” as he is 
there called, he still pulled with that fine 
display of pluck which has ever dis- 
tinguished him. W. Pocock was first, and 
he came in second, beating four others. 
In 1845 he rowed bow in a pair-oar with 
W. Pocock, stroke, against Newell and 
Robins. They rowed for the first time in 
outrigged boats, his boat being painted 
red and called the Zodster, and of this 
race perhaps he is the proudest, for at the 
third stroke he broke his oar and only re- 
placed it at asecond attempt byan oar from 
the cutter which was attending them, but 
made shift with it, though far too long, 
and caught the others off the Spread 
Eagle, about a mile anda half from the 
start, and won. 

This race was probably one of the first 
occasions in which outrigged boats were 
used, as we find that the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, who would most 
likely be among the first to take advan- 
tage of any improvement in boats, did not 
adopt them in their annual match until 
the year 1846. 

Though Jack’s triumphs were drawing to 
a close he did not cease to take an inter- 
est in boat racing, for twelve years later 
than the last-mentioned match, viz., in the 
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year 1858, we find him acting as pilot to a 
professional called Cannon in a race with 
another called Wade, from Putney Aque- 
duct to the Ship at Mortlake, and it was 
on this occasion that, owing to the steam- 
boats crowding on the boats, the cutter 
from the bow of which he was acting as 
mentor was swamped, and he was nearly 
drowned. However, he escaped with a 
wet skin only, which was amply avenged 
by the rating which the captain 
of Citizen B., who seems to have 
been the chief offender, had to 
submit to from the papers of the 
day. However, his career was 
not so ignobly to be cut short, 
for in 1874, when he was sixty- 
nine years old, he won a handi- 
cap sculler’s race from Putney 
to Hammersmith, leading from 


four lengths, this being some- 


{ 
start to finish, and winning by | 
thing like the fiftieth handicap, | Nh 
in addition to innumerable other i SS= : 
races, he has won in RK SS 
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his day. 
‘Seen many 
changes, Jack ?” 
“T’ve known sev- 
en bishops and four 
vicars of Fulham. 
Was waterman for 
Theodore Hook and 
looked af- 
ter his 
boat: he 
was one of 
those who 
was in all 
day and 
out all 
night — at 
the clubs, 
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except the first at Henley, and for more 
than twenty years acted as judge, until 
the year of the dead heat, in 1877, when I 
gave the decision and got blowed up for 
it ;”” however he still fires the gun at the 
finish. 

For many years he instructed both 
the Oxford and Cambridge coxswains in 
the intricacies of the Putney course, but 
Tottenham, who steered the Oxford crew 
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OUR JOLLY YOUNG WATERMAN, 


you know, sir—and I hoisted his pennant 
for him every morning when he was at 
home. 

“Every University boat race I have seen 


for five years, was the last he looked after 
for the Dark Blues, and the Cambridge 
men, for the first time, last year dispensed 
with his services. 

















MY CANOE. 


SPEED, my Canoe! 
Merrily dash along, 
Cheerily splash along 
Waters so blue! 
Happy and careless the summer day thro’, 
Speed, my Canoe! 


Haste, my Canoe! 
Jauntily trip along, 
Gleefully skip along, 
Faithful and true! 
Thee for companion, I envy but few. 
Haste, my Canoe! 


Drift, my Canoe! 
Lazily lag along, 
Tardily drag along, 
Hidden from view 
By branches o’erhanging of hemlock and yew. 
Drift, my Canoe! 


Float, my Canoe! 
Quietly dream along, 
While sunbeams gleam along 
Wavelets’ bright hue. 
Would I could tarry thus ever with you! 
Float, my Canoe! 


On, my Canoe! 
While we thus creep along 
Willow that weep, along, 
Fast falls the dew! 
So let us homeward our journey pursue— 
On, my Canoe! 
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A DAY’S SWORD-FISHING, 


BY S. H. HUBBARD, 


To those accustomed to cast the gaudy 
fly and then to feel the electric shivers 
chase each other in quick succession down 
the pliant split bamboo, to those who pit 
their nerve and muscle against the strength 
and cunning of the fresh-run salmon, to 
those to whom no music bears comparison 
with the whirr of the flying reel—to all of 
these the writer hesitates to commend this 
tale of piscatorial conquest. Still it seems 
not unworthy of the name of sport, for, 
though the tackle be coarse, the game is 
strong and heavy, though the nicety of 
play be lost, is it not Greek against Greek 
and battle to the death? 

Behold, then, the tight twenty-ton sloop 
with her crew of four, with the “pulpit” 
rising from her bowsprit’s end, with the 
gaudily-painted casks upon her deck. 
Time, a bright summer’s morning. Place, 
Block Island, with the sloop just leaving 
her anchorage, fanned seaward by the 
light breeze from the west that comes up 
with the rising sun. 

Breakfast is the first duty of the day. 
That over, the bluff shores of the island 
stand out in relief several miles astern of 
the sloop as she slides over the long ocean 
roll before the freshening wind. 

The chance for a fish is growing greater 
as the land is left behind. The harpooner 
leads the end of a thirty-fathom coil of 
nine-thread line outside the standing rig- 
ging to the “pulpit,” wherein he takes his 
seat. He knots the line to the lanyard of 
the short, keen, arrow-shaped iron. He 
adjusts the iron to the ironshod end of his 
striking-pole and waits. 

The lookout mounts by the hoops and 
stands upon the “spreader,” holding with 
one hand to the topmast and with the other 
to the topmast-stay. The helmsman dis- 
poses the cask, to which the line is slung, 
near the wheel, and coils the line upon the 
cask-head. 

Then all is quiet ; the harpooner swing- 
ing up and down with the end of the bow- 
sprit, and occasionally striking at a passing 
shark ; the lookout vibrating with the sway- 
ing mast, and straining his eyes for the 
sight of a tall, curved black fin, and the 
helmsman sitting idly at the wheel. 

Presently from the lookout: “Fish 
ahoy!” The helmsman trims his sheet, 





and, under the direction of the lookout, 
steers until such time as the harpooner 
sees the fish, when he gives orders to the 
man at the wheel. The latter keeps the 
sloop upon her course until she is directly 
to leeward of the unsuspecting fish, and as 
far from it as she will shoot when thrown 
up into the wind. Then from the har- 
pooner, “ Hard a-lee!” 

Down goes the helm. The water gur- 
gles under the counter. The mainsheet 
slacks on deck, and, with all sails shivering, 
the sloop reaches forward over the swells 
in the eye of the wind. 

The fish, idly basking in the sun, rises 
and falls upon the sea and gives no heed. 
The harpooner stands upon the bowsprit, 
leaning forward against the “pulpit” rail. 
His bare right arm is raised above his head, 
and he holds the light spruce shaft, shod 
with the deadly iron, ready for the stroke. 
For a few brief seconds he stands thus 
motionless. Then! The harpoon de- 
scends, flashing in the sun, as, throwing 
his whole strength into the blow, he drives 
the keen iron into his victim’s back along- 
side the tall curved dorsal fin. 

Maddened by the pang of the entering 
steel, the fish, roused from his lethargy, 
darts downward with lightning speed. The 
spruce haft is wrenched from the har- 
pooner’s hands. Never mind—it will float. 

Overboard with the keg! 

The helmsman leaves the wheel. The 
line from the coil on the cask is vanishing 
over the side as the stricken fish seeks 
bottom. Raising the cask he tosses it, with 
the small remains of line, over the rail. 
For a moment the gaudy barrel bobs lazily 
up and down alongside. Then, as the line 
grows taut, with a surge it. starts and, 
buried in foam, rushes forward and down- 
ward, towed by the fleeing fish. Some- 
times it disappears altogether, but not for 
long. In ten fathoms of water the fish 
cannot keep it, with its thirty fathoms of 
line, submerged. Then the cask stops for 
amoment. The fish is resting. Again, by 
another rush, he tries to free himself from 
the galling iron, and the encumbrance 
which checks his flight. No use; by re- 
peated struggles he only worries and 
wearies himself. 

Then the yawl is lowered from the 
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sloop and two of the crew pull toward the 
floating cask. They pull it into the boat. 
One man stands in the stern-sheets and 
plays the fish, the other coils or pays out 
line as circumstances may require. The 
man in the stern takes in a few yards of 
slack. The fish feels the pang from the 
iron and the strain which tends to draw 
him toward his enemies, and responds with 
arush, If the fish be small, the man in 
the stern sheets holds his line. If the fish 
be large and full of fight, he may take the 
keg overboard with him again. 

Finally, however, sullenly resisting, he 
suffers himself to be drawn up to within a 
few feet of the boat. Then for the first 
time does he see his captors, and makes 
one last desperate effort to escape. He 
may compel them to yield him line, but 
every. foot is paid out grudgingly, till 
finally exhausted, he is drawn alongside 
the yawl. A blow at the base of the brain 
with a whale-spade, and his struggles are 
at anend. The sloop picks up the boat, 
and the fish is hoisted aboard. Then for 
another fish. 

A large one is sighted. He is struck, 
but the iron, glancing from the spine, does 
not penetrate the vitals. The men in the 


UPON THE WHEEL. 


Upon the wheel, devoid of care, 
I climb the old, rough turnpike, where 
From hillsides flecked with shade and sun, 
The bubbling brooklets laughing run 

To meet the broad, calm Delaware. 


The tall ships spread their pinions fair,— 
The tasseled corn perfumes the air, 
While I quaff deep life’s joys, begun 


Upon the wheel. 


But ’mong these rural landscapes rare, 
Whose charms soul-filling harvests bear, 
The distant domes of Wilmington 
Recall a deep-eyed, waiting one: 


‘pleasurable sensation of bodily fatigue, 


boat pick up the cask and commence to 
play him. With alternate breaks and sulk- 
ing spells he comes to within a hundred } 
feet of the yawl. Then, maddened by the 
pain, he turns upon his foes and makes a 
rush for the boat. The line slacks. The 
iron may have pulled out. But no; be- 
fore the men have time to think or act, 
there comes a shock ; a foot of dark, sharp 
horn is driven through the planking, and 
in an instant men, cask and overturned 
yawl are floating promiscuously in the 
water. 
The sword breaks, and the fish again 
makes off with line and keg. It is his last 
despairing effort, and he is hauled in and 
killed from the sloop. 
Such are the fortunes of the chase. 
Sometimes several fish in a day, sometimes 
none. Sometimes no resistance, sometimes 
a fierce battle for every fish. 
Then as the sloop’s bow turns home- 
ward, the dark fish turn gradually to rain- 
bow tints, and then to frosted silver, as 
they lie on deck. With the sense of com- 
fort gained from manual toil, and the 


where is the man who would deny this 
chase the name of sport? 





Ah, swiftly shall I hasten there 


Upon the wheel. 


Howell Stroud Englana. 














THE LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB. 


BY FRANK S. PINCKNEY. 
(Continued from page 61.) 


ARCHMONT HARBOR—formerly known as Delancy’s Cove—lies 
directly in front, flanked on the left by Flagler’s Point, with its 
pretty residence and fine timber, and on the right by Fleming 
Point, where there is a pleasant summerhouse. Seated at any table 
in the café one can see not only all the yachts at anchor in the 
harbor and offing, but a view is had of nearly the entire regatta 
course from start to finish, so that with the aid of the powerful 
telescope on the tripod on the verandah, the progress of a race 
may be watched quite well by those who do not choose to other- 
wise follow the boats. Mounting the broad, - 

recessed stairway, you enter the small 


library on the left. This room is direct- / 
ly over the café and has the same arrangement of windows, \ 
except that the upper portions are of stained glass, across if 
which are drawn bands of Japanese fretwork, softening Jf; \ 
the light and adding much to the pleasing effect. Around ‘Tf \ 
the room are disposed, at intervals, low bookcases, \ 
simple but beautiful in design, above which are hung ol \ 
a series of appropriate pictures. Over the mantel oe / \ 
hangs a particularly spirited water color of the /f\/ #// \ 


























oyster-boat race of 1886. The tiles surrounding 
the open fireplace are faded old gold in color, 
and curiously harmonize with the oak wood / 
work and brass frame in which they are set. 

They have a history. They were selected 

from a rejected lot. They had come / 
out of the “bake” very much as some 
of the members come out of the 
club’s annual clambake, a trifle 
“off color,” just a bit in the sere 


and yellow, so to speak. They 4 
were, therefore, thrown aside Fs 

by the makers, but were, WA 
nevertheless, picked up A 
by a committeeman of J t 
exceptionally correct al rs . 
taste and now figure Oto 


in the construction 
of the choicest 
open fireplace 
in the club- 
house. The 
view from 
the win- 
dows of 
this room 
is much 


’ 


** RURYBIA.’ 
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the same as that from the café. Eaton’s 
Neck lighthouse, eighteen miles away to- 
ward the eastward, and the Execution 
Light, which, by the way, has been 
adopted as the great seal of the club, to 
the westward, can both readily be seen on 
a clear day. 

Beyond the library there is nothing of 


it is extremely well appointed, though 
perhaps not in a manner to render it wor- 
thy of very especial mention. Back of 
this is a long row of convenient lockers 
for the use of members, excellent closets, 
cleanly and well ventilated, and a very 
complete barber’s shop as well. Here, 
too, is located the thousand-light gas ma- 
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special interest on this floor, the entire 
space being devoted to sleeping apart- 
ments for members. ‘These bedchambers 
are all furnished exactly alike, with neat 
oak sets, and number in all thirty-three, 
of which twenty-eight are in the exten- 
sion over the dining room. 

The large dining room measures 43x32 
feet, and is a grand, well-lighted and most 
comfortable sa/on. 

A winding pathway leads from the club- 
house proper to the billiard room, a few 
hundred feet distant inland. This was 
formerly the stable during the occupancy 
of the premises by Mr. Carver, and is situ- 
ated upon another rocky knoll surround- 
ed with heavy timber. The old stable 
has been completely revamped inside and 
out, and now presents a pleasing and at- 
tractive appearance. There are both pool 
and billiard tables, and in a general way 


chine, one of the largest made, which fully 
supplies the entire plant with all the light 
required, which is of excellent brilliancy. 

The total amount of money expended 
in making the alterations and improve- 
ments from the date of purchase of the 
property up to the first of November last 
was not far from $50,000. Adding to this 
the $100,000 already paid, the bonded in- 
debtedness incurred rests upon about as 
solid a foundation as any investor ought 
to desire. 

From a practical point of view the most 
important feature of the Larchmont’s new 
location is its water front and_ harbor. 
All that portion of the former directly in 
front of the clubhouse, and for a consider- 
able distance beyond in both directions, is 
well protected by a substantial sea wall 
built of heavy blocks of stone surmounted 
by timbers. From the top of this, at a 
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convenient spot, an iron staging projects 
for some distance over the water, and 
from its outer end the large new float is 
reached by means of a cleated inclined 
plane, which may be removed and stored 
during the time when the float is not in 
use. There is a depth of eight feet of 
water at the float anda few hundred yards 
from it ample anchorage for all but the 
very largest class of yachts. ‘These are 
obliged to take up quarters at somewhat 
greater distance. The inner harbor is 
slightly obstructed, or, to speak more 
correctly, made difficult by two or three 
rock formations that are just covered at 
high water or come too near the surface 
at low tide. Noneof these are large bod- 
ies of rock, and it is proposed to remove 
them entirely by blasting as soon as prac- 
ticable. As has been before noted, this 
inner harbor is practically land locked 
except to the southeastward, and as 
heavy southeasterly gales seldom prevail 
during our yachting season, the character 
of the shelter afforded could hardly be 
improved upon. Flagler’s Point on the one 
hand and Fleming Point on the other 
effectually cut off all high winds and 
heavy seas from these directions, so that 
once within this horseshoe formation 
the smallest chip of a boat rides easily 
at her “mud hook” or may paddle 
about in safety. Another advan- 
tage possessed by this harbor is 
an exceptionally good basin, 
in which the largest boats 
of the fleet can be safely 
laid up for the winter. 
This basin is situated 
to the northward of 
the clubhouse, has 
but a narrow out- 
let to the har- 
bor, and thus 
affords ab- 
solute pro- 
tection 
when 
the 
ice 
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breaks up in the spring. It may not be 
amiss just here to mention that this club 
property, like all other property within 
the jurisdiction of the Larchmont Manor 
Company, is held under a title to which 
is attached a general covenant that at 
no time shall said property be used for 
hotel or any other ordinary business pur- 

poses. This, while it might at first seem 

to be a burden, is, in point of fact, a 
blessing, since it insures the club for 
all time against numberless annoyances 
so entirely obvious that they need not be 
mentioned. During the time that the 
above described changes have been going 
on the club and the Manor Company have 
been brought into close and sometimes 
delicate relations. It is a fact, however, 
that the company has from start to finish 
done all in its power to advance the best 
interests of the club and to contribute to 
its success. ‘To so marked a degree has 
this been the case that I have been asked 
by the club members to voice their senti- 
ments of grateful appreciation publicly in 
OuTING, thus giving it the widest cur- 
rency among brother yachtsmen. Mr. 
Charles H. Murray, the esteemed president 

of the company, is also an active 
and valued member of the club, 
which fact should render these 
pleasant relations lasting. 
GALA DAYS. 

Like most other 
clubs and many or- 
ganizations ofa 
graver character, 

the Larchmont has 
set apart certain 
days in each year 
for special obser- 
vance. The first 
of these, quite 
naturally 
called “Open- 
ing Day,’’ 
celebrates 
the open- 
ing of the 
yachting 
season, 
and is 

a mov- 

able 


** SHAMROCK.” 
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date, being always the first Saturday in May 
of each year. The “Opening Day” of 
1888 fell upon May 12, and as it was also 
the day when the new clubhouse and 
grounds were formally taken possession 
of by the members, it was a celebration 
that will long be remembered by those 
who saw it. More than 700 members and 
guests were present on that occasion. It 
was, without doubt, the most successful 
entertainment ever undertaken by any 
similar club in this country, and that the 
resources and expedients at hand stood 
this prodigious strain clearly demonstrated 
its perfect organization and management. 

After “Opening Day” the club settles 
down, by a process involving more or less 
sleep and soda water, to its ordinary 
sedate level, till the first Saturday in June, 
when the “ Spring Regatta ’"—another im- 
portant “gala day’’—brings together 
members and guests, and generally a very 
large fleet of boats, some of them built 
expressly to try conclusions with the win- 
ning flyers of the previous season. 

The “ Annual Regatta” takes place on 
the Fourth of July, and is generally the 
most interesting and largely attended 
event of the year. Between 400 and 500 





were present on this occasion last summer. 








cs 





FROM WATER FRONT. 


The “ Fall Regatta ” is sailed on the first 
Saturday in September, and on the Satur- 
day next preceding October 15 the great 
annual clambake brings the season to 
a close in a blaze of glory and hilarity. 
There is no regatta attempted at this date. 
It is simply a picnic on a grand scale. 
The long tables are spread out of doors 
when the weather permits; a pit is duly 
dug, clams and other good things therein 
roasted and served piping hot, to the s¢ac- 
cato accompaniment of popping corks and 
the sibilant ¢7emolo of escaping carbonic 
acid gas. Lieutenant Henn, the well- 
known owner of the famous Ga/atea, who 
attended one of these gatherings, told the 
writer that in the course of all his ram- 
blings he had not been present at any 
“blowout ” at which everybody seemed to 
be “having such a deuced good time of 
it, don’t you see?” ‘The clambake is 
generally good for an attendance of from 
250 to 300, a number of whom commonly 
remain till the following day, when, with 
some little quiet ceremony, the club signal 
is permanently hauled down from the great 
flagstaff, and the season formally declared 
closed. This is, however, to a great ex- 
tent, a formality only, since the attrac- 
tions of the club, in a social way, are suf- 
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ficient to ensure a fair attendance, partic- 
ularly on Saturdays and Sundays during 
the winter months. 

ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY. 

Mr. Carver’s pretty cottage which, as 
has been said, forms the nucleus of the 
present clubhouse, was designed and built 
by Mr. Henry F. Kilburn, the well-known 
architect, of 229 Broadway, and as he is 
a member of the club, and a man of rec- 
ognized ability in his profession, he was 
selected by the committee to design the 
recently erected extension. The original 
cottage was 50x75 feet, with two stories 
and an attic. ‘The first story was of brick, 
the second story walls shingled, and the 
roof covered with red slate. ‘There was a 
small wing added on the east side, which 
was removed when the recent extension, 
70x35 feet, was added. ‘The dimensions 
of the rooms mentioned in the general de- 
scription are: Basement, 32x40 feet ; first 
story, entrance hall, 27x23 feet ; octagonal 
café, 22.6x16 feet ; committee room, 15.6x 
16 feet; dining room, 32x43 feet ; library, 
22.6x16 feet; thirty-three bedrooms, 9x 
13 feet; main veranda, 130x18 feet. 

It is proposed in the near future to add 
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a wing on the west side of the original 
building similar to that just added on the 
east. The general exterior design has 
already been completed, and, thanks to 
the courtesy of Mr. Kilburn, an accurate 
elevation of the clubhouse, as it will then 
appear from the water front, is presented 
herewith. The proposed extension will 
be 60x35 feet, with a projecting circular 
bay window in each of the angles on the 
west end. It will be practically separated 
from the present building by a party wall, 
through which there will be but a single 
doorway. Between the bay windows of 
the 35x20 feet parlor, a large fireplace 
will be built similar to that in the dining 
room. There will also be four good-sized 
lunch rooms, two on one side of the cor- 
ridor, and two on the other. It will be so 
arranged that all these rooms may be 
thrown into one when required for recep- 
tion purposes, and in a general way this 
end of the building will be devoted to the 
entertainment of the lady friends of club 
members on certain occasions. There 
will also be a special “ ladies’ entrance” 
for their exclusive accommodation. In 
the second and third stories will be about 





THE COMMITTEE ROOM, 
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twenty additional sleeping rooms, and in 
the basement steam boilers for heating 
the entire building. This wing will also 
be surmounted by a circular observation 
tower with an open story above the roof 
of the building, affording a yet more ex- 
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membership was raised to 600, but was 
filled during the season. 
Fleet in 1881.—Steamers, 2 ; schooners, 
2; cabin sloops, cutters and yawls, 13; 
open sloops, 4; catboats, 12. 
Total, 33. 
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of whom the first ten are still active mem- 
bers of the club: William S. Alley, A. 
3ryan Alley, Frederick W. Flint, Eben S. 
Allen, Eugene L. Bushe, Frank L. An- 
thony, Charles A. Pool, Charles H. Mur- 
ray, Walter S. Neilson, William Murray, 
Charles E. Jenkins, L. Lothrop, William 
C. France, H. P. Pike, E. E. Spencer, T. 
C. Hall, F. C. Fleming, James L. Flint. 
In 1881 the list of active members was 
increased to seventy-four. In 1883 the 
number of members in good standing was 
327. In the spring of 1888 the active 
members numbered 504, of whom thirty- 
three had been elected during that year. 
Twenty-five additional names had been 
proposed and were awaiting vacancies for 
election, the limit of membership then be- 
ing 500, with fifty life memberships in ad- 
dition. In July of 1888 the limit of active 


THE REGATTA COURSES. 

As originally laid out, the starting and 
finishing point for both of the regatta 
courses was a stakeboat anchored to the 
westward of the present clubhouse and 
hidden from view by a point of land. 
This, together with the further fact that 
the greatly increased number of entries 
rendered it impossible for the boats to 
keep clear of the Westchester shore on one 
hand and the Hen and Chickens Reef on 
the other, induced the club to entirely 
change the courses during the season of 
1888. They are now soarranged as to be 
in full view from the clubhouse, and, being 
quite off the harbor and well out in the 
Sound, give ample sea room and plenty 
of water for manoeuvring. They are, as 
a matter of convenience, accurately sur- 
veyed and laid out on a chart, which shows 
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the magnetic compass bearings each way, 
both going and returning, of every section 
of the course, with relation to each turn- 
ing point. There are four courses for 
four different classes of yachts, one of 
twenty-seven, one of twenty, one of six- 
teen and one of thirteen nautical miles. 
One of these charts, a copy of the sailing 
rules, a printed form of entry certificate, 
and other necessary papers, are furnished 
each contestant in every regatta of the 
club. OFFICERS FOR 1888. 

The following officers and commit- 
teemen zealously served the inter- 
ests of the club in their respec- 
tive capacities during the season 
of 1888: Girard C. W. Lowrey, 
commodore ; Henry W. Eaton, 
vice - commodore ; Thomas 
J. Montgomery, rear-com- 
modore; William G. 
Scott, secretary; Eugene 
L. Bushe, treasurer ; 
Frank E. Towle, meas- 
urer. 

Board of Direc- 
tors and House 
Committe e— 
William S. Al- 
ley, chair- 
man ; Gir- 
ardC, W. 
Lowrey, 
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E. L. Bushe, Augustin Munroe, William 
Murray, secretary. 

Committee on Admissions. —Gerard M. 
Barretto, chairman; Frederick W. Flint, 
Newberry D. Thorne, Howard W. Coates, 
Oliver Adams, secretary. 

Regatta Committee—H. B. Willard, chair- 
man; Francis M. Scott, E. J. Greacen. 
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Law Committee. — Randolph Hurry, 
Jas. G. Janeway. 

Fleet Surgeon.—Charles S. Allen, M. D. 

The pretty summer residence of Com- 
modore Lowrey is built up- 
on property adjoining that 
belonging to the club on 
the west, and several 
others among the offi- 
cers and committee- 
men reside dur- 
ing the season 
and, in some in- 
stances, the year 
round, at Larch- 
mont and within 

easy reach of the 

clubhouse. 

In conclusion, I 
may say, as the re- 
sult of considerable 
personal observation, 
that, without doubt, 
the remarkably rapid 
growth and success- 
ful maintenance of 

the Larchmont Club is 
due, in a great degree, 
to the conscientious 
and self-forgetful de- 
votion of its founders 
and subsequent mana- 
gers to the best inter- 
ests of the organiza- 
tion as a whole. There 
is no club with the in- 
ner workings of which 
I am familiar that is so 
carefully watched and 
completely supervised 
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membership as is this one. The officers 


and committeemen are thoroughgoing 
hard workers, and must be men of the sort 
who find ample compensation and abun- 
dant reward for time expended and blame 
incurred when they can stand and point 
with pride at results, saying : “ Lo! breth- 
ren, see this thing that we have done!” 
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SONG. 


Wuat shall I give you to love me? | 
What shall I bring you to-night ? 
Shall I ask the stars above me 
To lend me their flashing light ?— 
That out of their gleaming splendor 
I may fashion my love a crown, 
And set it over and under 
The tresses of golden brown. 


Shall I weave for your white throat supple— 
O sweetest of dainty girls ! 
A necklet aflame with the ripple 
Of gold and of glancing pearls ? 
Shall a jeweled girdle slender, 
Your peerless form enfold ? 
Shall I circle your wrist so tender 
With a band of beaten gold ? 


If I decked you with-silken splendor 
From the Ispahan bazaars ; 

If I plaited your waving wonder 
Of hair with Orion’s stars, 

The fabrics would fade with seeming 
So near to Paradise ; 

And the stars would pale in the gleaming, 
Sweet love, of your own great eyes. 


O mouth, with the sad, sweet smiling, 
That brings to our hearts despair : 

O lips, with your swift beguiling 
Of passion so deadly fair ; 

If the world with its golden treasures 
Holds nothing to make you mine, 

I will woo you with song’s slow measures, 
And kisses with flowers entwine. 


A rose for the coiling meshes 
That circle your dainty head, 
A lily to lie where the flesh is 
Cream-white with a tinge of red ; 
But a kiss for the flaming riot 
Of the mouth that I love alone ; 
If a thousand worlds could buy it, 
I would give you them all, my own! 





Dustretha. 











-ALF a dozen bicyclers 
were sitting one even- 
ing in the parlor of 
’s Inn, on the 
Brighton Road and 
the following story is 
substantially as told 
by one of the group in 
response to an urgent appeal for a yarn. 
“Here goes, then,” said Charlie Wil- 
liams, and he stretched his short legs as 


far as possible under the table. 
* * * * * 





“ You recollect, boys, how last autumn, 
a year ago, I took a run over to Paris. 
I remained in Paris for one week, and 
while there I ran across a friend, a bi- 
cycler like myself. There is no use in 
giving his real name, so we will for con- 
venience’ sake call him Gladstone. 

He was a handsome fellow, fully six 
feet in height, broad shouldered and 
symmetrical in build, had the clearest 
skinned Saxon face that I ever saw, and 
a blue eye that a novelist or a woman 
would have termed, at certain times, 
heaven itself. 

Well, I told Gladstone that I would 
wind up my business duties in Paris ina 
few days, and that then I would take my 
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wheel and make a drive into 
" gome rural portion of La 
Belle France, and I asked him 
if he did not want to ac- 
company me. “Nothing I would like 
better, old man,” he said; “but,” and he 
hesitated a little, “O dash it,” he went 
on, “ what’s the odds, we are away from 
home and why should I play the parson 
here, where everyone else plays the fool, 
or something worse. The truth is, Wil- 
liams,” he went on, “I have lost my heart 
to a little baggage at the Comique, and 
I’m blest if I can leave Paris, even for 
a day, without running in danger of get- 
ting my walking papers at short notice.” 

“Tt would appear that under the cir- 
cumstances the sooner you receive the 
said walking papers the better,” I said. 
“You don't mean to say that there is any- 
thing more than a flirtation in this matter, 
do you?” 

“T don’t know,” he replied. 

“Well, then, it’s about time that you 
did know,” I said. “What business have 
you to allow yourself to become en- 
tangled with any of these people? You 
know what they are like.” 

“ Yes, I know what they are like, most 
of them—well, pretty near all of them,” 
he replied ; “but that is just where the 
trouble comes in in this case. I don’t 
know what she is like. I verily believe 
that in this special case she ought not to 
be where she is ; it is all a mistake her be- 
ing there.” 

“ Well, Gladstone, whoever would have 
thought to have seen you turning philan- 
thropist ! -And who is this she whom you 
are so much interested in, and who is so 
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much out of place on the boards of the 
Comique ?” 

“There’s just where the trouble'lies ; I 
do not know—nobody knows. She is a 
witch, a charmer, a perfect little fairy, 


and, moreover, an actress; and yet she- 


takes nothing but the most insignificant 
parts, and while all the critics and stage 
door and greenroom exquisites—confound 
them !—rave among themselves over the 
charms of ‘La Petite Camille,’ not one of 
them will allow what must be patent to 
the most uneducated—I mean that she is 
an actress.” 

“Look here, Gladstone,” I said, “ you 
are touched in this direction, I can see 
that. You had better look out, old man; 
what may have commenced as a flirtation 
may end up as something more serious.” 

He laughed.. ‘ Nonsense, Charlie,’”’ he 
said; “but what are you doing with 
yourself in Paris? You are having some 
pleasure as well as business, I hope?” 

“Oh, yes, some,” I replied. “I have 
been to all the places which the guide 
books speak well of.” 


** Been to any of the places they do not’ 


speak well of ?” he queried, laughing. 

“No, I have not ; my time is limited, 
and I have, therefore, to economize.” 

“Well, then, when the guide books fail 
I am at your service. I'll chaperon you,” 
he said ; “I know the ropes pretty well 
round here by this time.” 

“T should think you do,” I said, “ by 
your own confession ; when I require your 
services as chaperon I shall not fail to let 
you know. Can you not take a run into 
the country with me, Gladstone ?” 

“Can’t be done,” he said, “can’t be 
done ; I dare not leave Paris. You know 
how childish these foreigners are; even 
the men are as petulant, if you rub up 
against them, as the average English baby 
afflicted with the toothache, only they 
make themselves disagreeable in a more 
polite way.” 

“Well, I’m sorry not to have you,” I 
said ; “I leave Paris the day after to-mor- 
row.” 

I saw no more of Gladstone during my 
stay in Paris; I was busy and did not 
visit him ; indeed I mislaid his address. I 
suppose he was too busy to bother about 
calling on me; and the sequel would 
seem to show that such was the case. 

I packed up my things, after a week’s 
stay at the capital, and forwarded them 
to London in charge of a junior part- 
ner, traveler for our house, who for- 


tunately for me was returning there at 
that time. Then, with my machine, I took 
the train for a place from which I pro- 
posed riding to Calais. I did ride to Cal- 
ais, but it was not while on the road that 
the most surprising thing happened that 
ever fell to my lot to experience or take a 
hand in during my whole cycling career. 

I had ceased to think of Paris and of 
my meeting with Gladstone, when, on 
taking up a newspaper just before break- 
fast at M on the morning of my last 
day’s ride, my eye caught the heading 
of “Trouble at the Comique—Affray in 
which a young Englishman nearly kills a 
well-known journalist— Monsieur D’Ar- 
nay in peril!” 

“Gladstone !” I said to myself before I 
read a word further, and then I proceed- 
ed to make myself acquainted with the 
facts. It appeared, according to the 
newspaper report, that after the perform- 
ance at the theatre on the preceding even- 
ing Monsieur Gladstone had taken Mad- 
emoiselle Hortense Saglier to the Café 
d’Angouléme. While there Monsieur D’Ar- 
nay, according to the story of Monsieur 
Gladstone’s friends, made himself too 
conspicuous and more than disagreeable 
to Mademoiselle Saglier and her escort. 
Trouble at the café was only avoided by 
some of D’Arnay’s friends, who saw that 
he was under the influence of liquor, in- 
terfering and taking him away. He ap- 
peared, hewever, to have eluded their 
watchfulness, for he returned to the café, 
and, on Monsieur Gladstone and Made- 
moiselle Saglier coming out to their car- 
riage, he stepped in front of them and 
made an insulting remark to the English- 
man. The latter, an athletic young fel- 
low, pushed him violently against the 
doorway, when, to the surprise of those 
standing by, D’Arnay sprang forward 
with an oath, and, drawing a revolver, 
leveled it at the pair before him. Quick 
as a flash Monsieur Gladstone dropped 
the lady and struck at the weapon, with 
the result of sending a bullet into the 
top of the doorway. The next moment 
Monsieur D’Arnay lay on the pavement, 
stunned by a blow on the forehead from 
the pistol in the hands of Monsieur Glad- 
stone, who flung the weapon into the 
street and was hustled into his carriage 
by mutual friends. “ D’Arnay still lies 
unconscious at his hotel, and the police 
are looking for Gladstone.” 

“Phew!” I said to myself, “here is a 
pretty wind up to a flirtation!” and I 
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threw down the paper and proceeded to 
discuss breakfast, thinking all the time 
of the scrape Gladstone was in and won- 
dering how he would get out of it. I was 
premature, however, in thinking that it 


was the wind up of a flirtation ; it was by” 


no means the end, as I had soon good 
reason to know. 

I suppose you are well aware, gen- 
tlemen, that when on a cycling trip Iam 
one of those fellows who always exclaim 
against taking the train. This disinclina- 
tion on my part to use the railway arises 
partly from a cycler’s pride in despising 
other means of locomotion than his ma- 
chine, and a portion of it, I have no doubt 
now, may be attributable to the trouble 
which grew out of my patronizing the 
“iron horse” on the occasion that I am 
telling you about. 

I commenced to feel extremely tired 
when about fifteen miles out of Calais, 
and, not wishing to over exert myself, I 
pulled up at a way station and took the 
first train that came along for that place. 
I had some difficulty in getting the ma- 
chine on the train, but I was not a pau- 
per, and with a few francs in his pocket a 
fellow can generally get along pretty 
well anywhere in France. And now comes 
the curious part of the story. When I 
proceeded to take my seat, whom should I 
sit down beside but Gladstone! I hardly 
knew him at first, for he was dressed dif- 
ferently to the way I had seen him in 
Paris. Almost at the moment I recog- 
nized him he saw me, and gave that pecu- 
liar wink with which, when at school, we 
replaced the warning cry of “Nixie.” I 
sat down beside him, shook hands and 
commenced to talk on general topics. He 
asked me if I was bound for Calais, and 
on hearing that I was going to that place 
said he was also en route there, to meet a 
friend coming over from London. He 
asked me if I were going to dine at any 
particular place, and on my saying no he 
gave me the address of a café in Calais, 
where he said he would meet me. Once 
out of the railway station I proceeded to 
hunt up the café where I was to meet 
Gladstone. I found the place without 
much difficulty, and had not been there 
many minutes before he came in. He 
immediately drew me aside and said : 

“T see, Charlie, you have heard of the 
confounded scrape I got into yesterday. 
It would be a queer thing if you had not 
—it is in all the papers!” 

“Yes, I read all about it before break- 
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fast this morning. You've done it this 
time, old fellow; I told you you would.” 

“Well, that’s neither here nor there,” 
he said. “It’s worse than you think ‘it 
is; the fellow may die; in fact it is more 
than likely he will, and I should have re- 
mained in Paris, but, fool that I am, I am 
here, and somebody else is here, too.” 

“ What do you mean, Gladstone?” I said. 
“You don’t mean to say sy 

“Yes, I do mean to say she is here, and I 
am in a devil of a mess, for they have deter- 
mined to detain me, and have put a watch 
on theboat. I have just learned the fact.” 

“But, my gracious, Gladstone, what in 
the name of wonder are you going to do 
with the girl here? You are mad,’ I said. 

“T’md if I know what I am doing, 
or what I am going to do,” he said, hotly. 
“It’s none of my doing, she did it herself, 
and by heaven there’s not a Vidocq in 
Paris would know her. I didn’t.” 

I was dumbfounded. I actually had 
nothing to say. Here was Gladstone, a 
respectable young Englishman of good 
family, knocking down and, for all I 
knew, giving his quietus to a prominent 
Frenchman, then flying to avoid the con- 
sequences of his rash act, and not only 
running away himself, but running off 
with a well-known attaché of the Théa- 
tre Comique. And here was I, another 
respectable young Englishman, keeping 
his company and occupying a position 
which, if the officers of the law should 
chance this way, would perhaps com- 
promise me seriously. It was all ex- 
tremely curious, to say the least of it. 

“ Well, what are you going to do, Glad- 
stone?” I asked. 

“T’ll be shot if I know,” he replied. 

“Tf it’s not a case’ for lead it looks 
mighty like being one for hemp,” I 
could not help saying mischievously. 
“ But seriously, Gladstone, about the girl ; 
is she here, and how did she get here?” 

“ Well, then, about the girl, she is here ; 
and as for the reason, I suppose it’s be- 
cause she wants to, and as to how she got 
here, why, by the same train that I got 
here by. That’s all.” 

“Well, but did you bring her?” 

“No, I did not ; she came herself.” 

“ Did you know she was coming, or did 
you not ask her to come?” 

“ No, why the devil should I ask her to 
come, when I had enough to do to look 
after myself ?” 

“Where is she ?” 

AS ’s, and, as I said before, so 
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perfectly disguised that her own mother 
would not know her. I told you she was 
an artist. I did not know her, though I 
took an eyeful of her as we got out of 
the train. I was mentally sizing her up 
as a pretty little matron, when, brushing 
by me, she put this into my hand.” 

As he spoke Gladstone handed me a 
slip of paper on which was written: “I 
am here; will be on the boat. If they 
are waiting for you, you will be caught. 
You cannot disguise yourself ; I can, you 
see.” 

I handed the paper back to him and 
whistled softly to myself. Notwithstand- 
ing the gravity of the situation he was 
smiling, and I felt disposed to laugh my- 
self. 

“Why, Gladstone,” I said, “this is a 
first-class romance ; I have a curiosity to 
see this demoiselle, though, upon my word, 
I think you have got yourself into about 
as pretty a scrape as any average young 
man need wish to find himself in.” 

“Well, what’s to be done?” he said. 


“Tf I go down to board that boat I am. 


done for. Hortense is right; there is no 
use in trying to disguise myself, I can’t 
do it.” 











“You will have to do something, Glad- 
stone.” 

“And what’s that something, Charlie? 
You had better hit on it pretty quick, for, 
"pon my soul, I cannot.” 

“Now, look here, Gladstone,” I said, 
“will you promise me one thing, and 
perhaps I can help you in this mat- 
ter?” 

“T’ll promise anything that I can per- 
form,” he said ; “‘ but I do not see, Charlie, 
how you can hit on anything to get me 
out of this fix.” 

“Well, promise me what I ask, and we 
will see what can be done. Promise me 
to have nothing more to do with this bal- 
let dancer, or whatever she is, and I will 
almost guarantee to bring you through 
this business.” 

Gladstone looked at me as if he did not 
quite see the drift of what I was saying. 
“JT mean what I say,’ I continued. “If 
you promise to give up this latest freak 
of yours I will undertake to get you out 
of this scrape.” 

“Oh, I promise, if it is at all possible 
to do so ; but it strikes me, from my ex- 
perience of the past twenty-four hours, 
that you had better see about having 
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someone give me up,” and he laughed 
slyly. 

“ Well, see here,” I said, “thereis but one 
thing to be done, and that is for you to 
turn cycler, and I will for the nonce en- 
deavor to personate the Parisian knocker. 
Come upstairs.” 

After some persuasion I prevailed on 
Gladstone to adopt my plan of action, 
which was simply this: I was to wait on 
the—to me unknown—fair one, give her a 
note from Gladstone, which instructed her 
to place herself in my charge, and not to 
worry about him, as I was acting in his 
behalf. We then arranged that, accom- 
panied by the lady, I should drive down 
to the boat as close upon starting time as 
possible, and that almost simultaneously 
Gladstone, travel stained and in a hurry, 
should ride my machine down to the land- 
ing place and get aboard the boat as best 
he could. When settling my bill at the 
cafe I let it be known that I was going 
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““YOU WILL HAVE TO RETURN TO PARIS WITH ME.” 


to cross by the next boat. Knowing the 
town pretty well, and watching my op- 
portunity, I reached the hotel by a side 
door shortly before the hour for sail- 
ing, and sent up Gladstone’s note to the 
third party. Mademoiselle was equal to 
the occasion, and she came downstairs 
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dressed for travel, even to her veil, which 
latter evidence of temerity, coyness, or 
whatever you like to call it, I was at first 
disposed to resent. She was all impa- 
tience as the time for sailing drew near, 
and it was as much as I could do to keep 
her from starting for the boat at an hour 
that would have spoiled my whole scheme. 
In my anxiety not to start too soon, I 
nearly overdid the thing, and this, with a 
break in the harness of the miserable nag 
behind which we drove down to the 
wharf, caused us to lose several minutes. 

As we neared the landing place I 
caught sight of Gladstone within a cou- 
ple of hundred yards of the gangplank, 
walking and guiding his machine between 
a couple of vehicles. For a moment I 
thought our whole plan was spoiled, and 
then I shouted to the driver: “Five 
francs extra, my man, if you pick up a 
minute between here and the boat!” 
That old horse for the next five hundred 
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yards earned that 
extra five francs, 
and a good many 
heads were turned 
to see what all the 
hurry was about. 
This delay was the 
very thing that in- 
sured the success 
of what would 
have otherwise 
proved a very 
clumsy and abortive attempt to outwit 
the exceedingly keen detectives. By the 
time Gladstone reached the boat we rat- 
tled up. I stepped out of the hack and 


handed out the lady, and as I did so I 
saw a man who was standing on the quay 
touch another man on the arm, who im- 
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mediately followed the first one in our di- 
rection, while another one came off the boat 
and out of the corner of my eye I could 
see them all coming toward us. All the 
passengers were aboard the boat, and 
Gladstone, without being asked a single 
question and with the officers but a cou- 
ple of yards away, walked nonchalantly 
on board and went forward with the 
machine. I had purposely some diffi- 
culty with the driver about making 
change, and the ship’s officer and the 
men at the gangplank were becoming 
impatient at our delay, when I felt a 
touch on my arm, and looking round I 
saw a gentlemanly officer of the law, with 
a couple of French Pinkertons, placidly 
taking in the personalities of my poor 
self and my companion. The polite rep- 
resentative of the law showed me a war- 
rant for the arrest of Monsieur Gladstone 
and he had another for the detention of 
Mademoiselle Saglier. I shook my head 
and jabbered in my best French that there 
was a mistake and that my name was 
Williams. The officer smiled and looked .- 
significantly at the lady, while he said in 
tolerably good English: “ Ah, that will 
not do, Monsieur Gladstone; you will have 
to return to Paris with me for a day or 
two.” I asserted vehemently that there 
must be a mistake, and as for the lady, I 
had only met her at the hotel, and, finding 
that she wanted to go aboard the boat, I 
had acted as her escort. 

“What he says is correct,” said a voice 
close to us, and turning I saw a fourth in- 
dividual, evidently another police official, 
and a superior one, who had come up and 
had been listening to what had transpired. 
The newcomer spoke a few words to the 
others, of which I only caught, “It is not’ 
he—I know the man.” He then turned to 
me and said: “ Monsieur, it is a mistake. 
Permit me to apologize for the hasty 
action of my lieutenant. Your civility to 
madame has nearly caused you consider- 
able inconvenience. We have no authority 
to detain you, monsieur.” I turned to 
look for the boat. She had cast off her 
moorings and was free of the wharf. “I 
have missed it,” I said, at the same time 
giving vent, I am afraid, to a rather strong 
ejaculation. 

“Tf you have missed it I am afraid we 
have, too,” remarked the officer, and then 
he commenced talking rapidly to his men. 

The lady all this time remained passive, 
evidently thinking that everything would 
come out right. She appeared so lonely 


standing there that I had some compunc- 
tions about leaving her; but I could not 
help her situation, and raising my hat to 
the group I ran down to the landing with- 
out any definite idea as to what I was 
going to do. Just then my eye caught 
sight of a small dory close by, with two men 
init. I beckoned to the oarsmen and held 
up a five-franc piece. They pulled over, 
and I slid down into the frail craft and 
pointed to the steam packet, which was 
now about one hundred yards away and 
was heading outward. The boatmen bent 
to their work with a will, and in a few 
minutes we were under the stern of the 
moving boat. An officer threw a rope 
from the side, I gave the rowers their five 
francs and hastily scrambled on board, 
where, it is needless to say, out of the 
group that gathered round me, not the 
least mystified one was Gladstone himself. 
He stepped forward and grasped my hand, 
saying : 

“Well, Charlie, you are a born strate- 
gist ; but I hardly like this thing—it looks 
too much like a case of desertion.” 

“ Never mind what it looks like,” I said ; 
“remember your promise.” 

“T have not forgotten it,” he said, and 
his face wore a rather rueful look. 

“Come. downstairs,” I said, “and let’s 
have a chat.” 

After saying a few words to the officer 
who had assisted me on board I went be- 
low with Gladstone, and, in reply to his 
eager questionings, I gave him an account 
of the whole affair as I had managed it 
from the beginning. 

Luck, I told him, had more to do with 
the success of the undertaking than any- 
thing I had done, and when I finished the 
recital he slapped me on the back and ex- 
claimed : 

“T declare, Charlie, you are more than 
a match for any of these inflated gen- 
darmes !” 

But then his voice changed, and his 
eyes, which even by the dim light of the 
saloon I could see were dancing, lost their 
life, and his voice dropped to that tone of 
tenderness which in a man is a thousand- 
fold more to be desired than the proudest 
patent of nobility. 

“And ‘La Petite Camille,’ poor little 
girl; it isa shame!” 

“Enough of that, Gladstone,” I said. 

“T should indeed think she has had 
enough of it,” he said, not heeding me. 

“You mean she has had enough of 
you,” I rejoined. 
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“JT mean that she has had enough of 
the kind of life they would like to have 
her live at the Comique,” he answered in 
the same far-away tone of voice. 

“You mean that you have had enough 
of her. Come, wake up, Gladstone, where 
are you? Wake up, man!” 

He seemed lost in thought. I shook 
him, “Come along upstairs, Gladstone ; 
and now that you are out of this scrape 
remember your promise to me.” 

“T am awake,” he said, straightening 
up, “and I will not forget. But, Charlie, 
what do you suppose that poor child you 
left ashore thinks of all this? It will 
break her heart.” 

“ Break her heart! Break a china doll’s 
heart! Pshaw! Gladstone, I thought you 
had more common sense than to imagine 
such a thing. Don't you know they are 
all alike?” 

“But, Charlie, I told you she was dif- 
ferent.” 

“Different in that she may be a little 
better than this one, or a little worse than 
that one.” 

“And is not that the way the world 
wags?” he said, laying his broad palm on 
my shoulder, while his big blue eyes 
sought mine through the dusky light. 

I looked into his face quickly and then 
for the first time I gave a serious thought 
to the whole business. I looked into his 
face again more closely, and then said: 

“Gladstone, I was a fool to do what I 
did; I wish I had left you to the gen- 
darmes.” 

“T wish you had,” he said. “But stay,” 
he continued ; “you will say I am ungrate- 
ful; Iamnot. I realize fully the good turn 
you have done me; I am not ungrateful.” 

“Well, then, there is only one thing for 
you to do, and that isto forget. Forget 
Saglier and D’Arnay. Come, come, Glad- 
stone, the Frenchman will be all right 
again, and your fair friend will soon for- 
get that such a person as Monsieur Glad- 
stone ever existed. And further, remem- 
ber your promise.” 

“Yes, I remember my promise, but it 
was conditional. If it were possible, I 
said I should do as you stipulated.” 

“Tt is possible,” I said, 

“We shall see,” he replied, and then he 
added slowly, “she followed me to Calais.” 

We went on deck. Our fellow passen- 
gers heard as much of our story as I chose 
to tell them, and a couple of hours saw us 
on shore in Old England once more. Glad- 
stone came up to London with me, and I 
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saw him off and on for some little time. 
I saw also by a Paris newspaper he for- 
warded to me that Monsieur D’Arnay had 
recovered. 

It was about a month after hearing this 
welcome intelligence that Gladstone walk- 
ed into our counting house and came 
straight to my desk. 

“Charlie,” he said, “I want to recall 
that promise I made to you in Calais two 
months ago.” 

“ Well, Gladstone,” I said, “you know 
your own business best. You have your 
promise back.” 

He talked for some time, and then left, 
and I saw nothing more of him until less 
than three weeks ago, when I took a run 
down to Brighton. 

It was about 6 o’clock in the evening, 
and I was riding along in front of some 


+ cottages which look out over the ocean, 


when a picture suddenly presented itself 
before me which almost caused me to make 
an involuntary dismount. At the gate of 
one of the cottages stood a tall, handsome 
young fellow, with a mite of a baby boy 
seated on hisshoulder. The group did not 
notice me as Icame up. Voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily, I dismounted. I recognized, 
at any rate, one of the group—Gladstone. 

I turned in toward the gate and he saw 
me. One moment and he had grasped 
amy hand, the next moment I was inside 
the gate and introduced to Mrs. Gladstone, 
and in another moment I was inside the 
house. I spent the evening with him, and 
a pleasant one it was, too. At about 10 
o’clock the two of us sat in Gladstone's 
small library, each enjoying a cigar, and 
then he told me of his return to Paris, of 
his marriage to “La Petite Camille” in 
London, and of his life since. 

“Why did you not let me know some- 
thing of this before?” I asked. 

“Charlie,” he replied, “ 1 was trying an 
experiment, and I thought I would wait.” 

“ And has the experiment succeeded ?” 
I queried. 

“It has, admirably,” he answered. 

“ And you are happy, Gladstone ?”’ 

“As happy as a king,” he said, while 
the old smile played round his mouth and 
in his eyes. 

“And Mrs. Gladstone, ‘La Petite Ca- 
mille’ that was, the wife, the mother that 
is, here in England!” 

“She is content, she is happy, here in 
England though we be; but here she is, 
we will ask herself.” 

“Hortense, my dear,” he said, as she 
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entered the room, “I have just been tell- 
ing our friend Mr. Williams how happy I 
am, and he wanted to know how you liked 
living in this funny Old England of ours. 
Eh, how is it, little wife?” 

“Tt is my country and my home where 
you are, Henry,” wasthe response in pretty, 
broken English, and two great, round dark 
eyes looked up into his. 

“ Charlie is asleep now,” she said to her 
husband. “ Mr. Williams had a bad effect 
on him ; he did not want to go to sleep at 
all.” 

“Charlie is a great boy,” said Glad- 
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may be mistaken. I have been mistaken 
anyhow. Let me congratulate you, old 
fellow, that such is the case.” 

He wrung my hand heartily and I 
wished him good-bye. It was a glorious 
night. The moon was bright in the 
heavens, and beside its splendor the les- 
ser lights tremblingly shot their envious 
glances at the shimmering glory of the 
dancing waves in the long line of light 
stretching out to sea. Nature was se- 
renely beautiful. [ turned and looked on 
the quiet home I was leaving. Gladstone 
laid a hand on my arm and pointed to the 
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““THE BOATMEN BENT TO THEIR WORK WITH A WILL.” 


stone ; “but come, let’s have a chat,” he 
continued, and we chatted until midnight. 

As Gladstone stood at the gate to see 
me off, he said : 

“Well, Charlie, what do you think of 
my experiment, now that you have fore- 
stalled my contemplated disclosure of it ? 
Do you not think I am justified in saying 
that it has succeeded ?” 


“JT trust so,” I said. ‘The best of us 


light in an upper window. A woman's 
shadow was outlined against the drawn 
blind ; it bent down as if over something. 

“She is looking at Charlie.” Glad- 
stone’s voice came low and far away, and 
with the self-same tone as that in which, 
but little over a year before, on board the 
Calais boat, I had heard him say : 

“ She followed me to Calais.” 

Curis. WHEELER. 
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ATHLETICS. 
THE past winter has been an unusually busy 


one for athletes. In the first place, the mild 
weather has been favorable to outdoor work, 
and many athletes have taken advantage of the 
opportunity thus presented of exchanging dull, 
monotonous work in the gymnasium for exciting 
sport on the track or across fields. Hare and 
hounds and cross-country runs have been ex- 
tremely popular, and deservedly so, because 
they are excellent means of keeping up the in- 
terest in club doings, and serve an additional 
purpose by offering an incentive to young men 
to remain in trim. Nearly every athletic club 
in and around New York has held several of 
them, and in almost every instance large fields 
have come out to participate in the fun. There 
is a jollity and freedom connected with a breezy, 
sharp run of five or ten miles, along country 
lanes, which is painfully absent from track 
sprinting, and then the jovial dinner which 
usually follows is a most fitting close of an after- 
noon’s outing. 

The athletic meetings that have been given by 
the two associations have, however, been the 
strongest reason why the strong of limb and 
speedy of leg have not indulged in the usual 
winter’s rest. These meetings have certainly 
surpassed anything of the kind ever attempted, 
not only in the number of entries, but in the 
value of the prizes as well. Little wonder that 
a man trains hard when there is a chance of 
winning a gold watch or a diamond trinket! 
Still, it is somewhat doubtful if the best ends of 
sport are served by this race for prizes. Glory 
goes for little. It is not as it was with the 
Greeks, when the distinction of being hailed 
victor at the Olympian games was glory enough, 
and the simple reward of a laurel wreath ample 
recompense. 

There is another difficulty which will, no doubt, 
be much discussed this summer. It is the cham- 
pionship question. Both organizations claim the 
right to bestow the title ; consequently, the honor 
is belittled. There can be but one champion in 
any particular line of sport. In the interests of 
sport in general, and of athletics in particular, 
some compromise ought to be effected by the two 
rival organizations. 

An opportunity is afforded by the withdrawal 
of the Intercollegiate Athletic Association from 





the National Association. The student body 
will be henceforth an independent organiza- 
tion. It certainly is strong enough to stand 
on its own feet. It numbers among its mem- 
bers clubs which compare favorably with some 
of the largest non-college clubs. They have a 
large number of good athletes, so that games 
given under intercollegiate auspices would not 
be wanting in interest because of the absence of 
really first-class track men. 

If, then, there is a reason for the existence of 
an independent intercollegiate body, there may 
also be found a reason for a still greater use to 
which that body may be put. It could serve the 
athletic world in one of two ways. In the first 
place, the student athlete is truly an amateur 
athlete, and, as such, answers the English de- 
scription of a ‘‘ gentleman amateur.’’ We have 
not yet made that distinction in this country, 
but there seems to be a tendency in that direc- 
tion. If, then, the college athlete represents true 
amateur sport, the organization he belongs to is 
properly the one to give amateur championships. 
This is not at all a criticism of the amateur stand- 
ing of National and Union men; but as things 
are just now, athletes belonging to either camp 
find no opportunity of coming together in com- 
petition. Under the auspices of a third body, 
differing in almost every aim, and with but one 
object in common, and that the promotion of 
athletics, a neutral field is provided on which 
championships can be decided. The Intercolle- 
giate Association may not be quite as powerful 
in resources, etc., as the National Association or 
the Amateur Union, but in everything else which 
the true sportsman looks for and advocates it 
is on a par with them, if not their superior. 
If this plan is not feasible, another presents itself. 
It is, perhaps, alittle simpler. .Let each associa- 
tion give its own championship meeting. Then 
let the winners in the three associations come 
together in competition for the championship of 
the United States. Perhaps this weeding-out 
process would have the effect of causing a com- 
paratively small entry list, but the excellence of 
the work avne would by far make up for any 
such loss, and the best interests of sport would 
be furthered. Of that there would be no doubt. 
Such a meeting would offer to the public races 
well worth seeing, and records would have to be 
low, indeed, to remain untouched. 

J. C. GERNDT, 
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CANOEING. 

THE first magazine article on canoeing as a 
sport published in this country was written by 
W. L. Alden and it appeared in Scribner's Maga- 
zine (now the Century), August, 1872, seventeen 
years ago. In it the author describes Baden- 
Powell’s canoe Mautil/us, and says: ‘‘ For cruis- 
ing purposes it may be considered perfect.” 
This was before Mr. Alden had practically test- 
ed the canoe. Six years later a new model of 
canoe appeared—the Shadow—designed by Al- 
den and Everson, the builder, and it also was 
called perfect. Yet ever since that time canoe- 
ists have gone on perfecting canoe, rig and 
equipment, and he would be a bold man to- 
day who could calmly and earnestly say his 
canoe was perfect. 

In the early days the builder delivered the 
bare, bald boat to the buyer, with perhaps a 
paddle—no cleats, no rig, no spars, nothing, in 
fact, in the way of fittings. All the work of 
rigging was done by the canoeist himself. He 
made his own sails, camp kit, sleeping dunnage 
and all the fittings and endless odds and ends 
that go to make up the complete canoe. Now 
almost everything that a canoeist wants, either 
for cruising or racing, can be purchased of the 
dealer; if not in stock it can be made to order. 

Alden wrote of a perfect cruising canoe—not a 
racing canoe; that was an unknown quantity 
then. In the evolution the racing canoe has far 
outstripped the cruising craft, until now a reac- 
tion has setin. Many mere racing devices were 
invented and successfully used which were to- 
tally out of place in a cruising craft. The model 
even precluded the possibility of successful and 
comfortable cruising in many cases. Rules gov- 
ern races. The rules were framed to admit 
only cruising canoes to races ; that is, to discour- 
age or totally prevent the building of purely 
racing machines. But purely racing devices 
were not ruled against, for the simple reason 
that their invention was not foreseen. Much 
has been written in the canoe papers this year 
about racing machines and the rules, and it is 
now certain that some of the racing dodges will 
be abolished by rule—notably the standing sail. 

The English canoeists have thoroughly re- 
vised their rules so as to limit racing to useful 
and sensible rigs and models. Many clubs here 
have done likewise, and now the association is 
working on the problem. The cruising canoe 
isthecanoe. Yes, but there are dozens of differ- 
ent kinds of cruising canoes, used for different 
purposes and on different waters. The associa- 
tion’s officers are conservative and do not make 
changes in rules unless they are demanded by a 
large majority. The idea is to have the win- 
ning canoes fair samples of what a canoe ought 
to be for some special or general purpose other 
than racing. 

There will probably be no international rac- 
ing this year. Canadians are not foreigners in 
the American canoe world. Yet a Canadian 
can challenge for the New York Canoe Club 
cup, raced for by Stewart (the Englishman) and 
Blake (the American) last October. It would 
lend much to the racing interest of New York 
and vicinity if some of the Kanuck cracks would 
put in an appearance next autumn and make a 
fight for the cup here. The racing (under sail) 
is not likely to lack interest, however. Many 


new canoes will contest for the various cups and 
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flags, and the local and association contests are 
sure to be hot. 

The cruising contingent is not idle, either. 
The mediums of intercommunication have in- 
creased so that cruising information is as easily 
obtained as any racing facts. Carefully written 
accounts of cruises have been published which 
give all the points about kit, rig, routes, etc., 
and the popularity of the canoe therefore in- 


creases daily. C. BowYer Vaux. 
*e & 
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THE KENNEL. 

TAKING a retrospective view of kennel mat- 
ters for the past year, we find a long list of bench 
shows, field trials and coursing meets, far in ex- 
cess of any previous year—all of which is indic- 
ative of the ever-increasing interest of mankind 
in his best friend, the dog. 

The new (to America) and noble sport of 
coursing materialized in the shape of a grand 
and successful meet held by the American 
Coursing Club in October last at Great Bend, 
Kan. Hares were plentiful and the sport a 
novelty and well received by the visitors, who 
flocked there in numbers, many coming 100, or 
even 1,000, miles to attend. The main event 
was the contest for the American Field Cup, for 
which there were thirty-five entries. The cup, 
$300 in money and the championship were won 
by D.C. Luce’s brindle bitch Bessie Lee ; H. C 
Lowe’s black and white bitch White Lips com- 
ing in a good second. 

Judging from the interest shown by the spec- 
tators present and the favorable comments by 
the press generally throughout the country, 
coursing has come to stay, and will, in the fu- 
ture, be as prominent in the lists of dog fixtures 
as bench shows and field trials are to-day. With 
the importation of a few more good dogs and 
the backing it deserves by substantial men, who 
even now have the will and means but only 
lack concerted action, its place in the foremost 
rank of dog affairs is assured. 

In England the winner of that great event, the 
Waterloo Cup, is always valued at a fabulous 
price, several thousand pounds being sometimes 
exchanged for the winning dog. But it is hard 
to buy the successful one, and why should it 
not be when, besides the enormous stakes, by 
judicious betting, the owner, if he feel confident 
of the result, may make a comfortable fortune 
in that one day's race? 

The excitement of a coursing meeting is 
great, quite as much so as the average horse 
race, and the betting is simply enormous, thou- 
sands and thousands of pounds changing hands 


on every event. NomMaAD. 
* % 
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LACROSSE. 

AT this early day very little can be said re- 
garding this most fascinating game, save that it 
promises to receive considerable attention at the 
hands of athletic club men. The game which 
was played during the winter in Madison Square 
Garden on the occasion of the games of the 
Amateur Union, and the interest taken in it at 
the time by the audience, fully demonstrated 
that lacrosse needs only to be frequently played 
to assure it many friends. As a game in which 
agility and quick decision are required, it easily 
stands at the head of all other sports; and as a 
pastime which holds the attention from the 
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moment the ball is faced to the end of the game 
it also has a large claim on the public. In a 
city like New York, where fields for practice are 
out of the question and it frequently takes an 
hour or more to get to a suitable ground, the 
game will always be seriously handicapped. 
But in smaller places, and notably in the large 
colleges, there should be shown a greater in- 
terest. The colleges are taking considerable 
interest in lacrosse, and at Princeton, Harvard, 
Lehigh, etc., the game is listed among the other 
sports, to the support of which students are 
asked to contribute either dollars or muscle. 
Hence it ought to be a question of a few years 
only until the student players should be able to 
give as good anexhibition of lacrosse as is now 
looked for from the Brooklyns and Staten Isl- 
ands, etc. If the public will only support the 
game by coming to see the matches, the lacrosse 
players, with their proverbial pluck and perse- 
verance, will do their part to make things inter- 
esting to audience and competitors alike. 


J. C. GERNDT. 
1 
YACHTING. 
‘‘INcLUDING fishing schooners, I’ve _ de- 


signed about twenty-five vessels since the close 
of the last yachting season.’’ That’s what 
Edward Burgess told me when I met him-in 
New York last month, and considering the fact 
that these and twenty-five other yachts will be 
built and afloat in time for racing and cruising 
next summer, the outlook for marine sport in 
1889 is what the average yachtsman would call 
‘* mighty good.”’ 

With this great fleet of new craft entering the 
lists, one might ask: ‘‘ What’s going to become 
of the old ones?’’ The results of the coming 
season’s races will answer the question, and the 
amount of discrimination exercised by regatta 
committees in the classification of old and new 
types will have much to do with it. 

Lead has become such a great factor in the 
keels of the coming yachts that the plain, old- 
fashioned centreboard craft, or ‘‘skimming 
dish,’’ will have small chances of winning 
prizes, except, perhaps, in smooth water and 
light weather, for these new ones with leaden 
keels will carry an enormous spread of canvas 
‘“to woo the freshening wind.’’ Of the half 
hundred new craft one-third of them are deep 
draft keel boats with outside ballast, one-third 
centreboarders with lead keels, and the rest 
steamers, with a sprinkling of small light draft 
boats for Southern waters. 

A step in the right direction has been taken 
by the small clubs in organizing the New York 
Yacht Racing Association, and I believe if the 
larger clubs would put aside petty jealousies 
and organize an association on a grand scale, 
putting the reins of government in the hands 
of yachtsmen whose executive ability and ex- 
perience are acknowledged, it would be a suc- 
cess from the start. 

Let me suggest a name: ‘‘ The National Yacht 
Racing League’ (‘‘N. Y. R. L.’’) or ‘“‘ The 
League of American Yachtsmen ”’ (‘‘L. A. Y.’ ). 
There are just six large clubs that would fill 
the membership ; they are the New York, Ameri- 
can, Atlantic, Larchmont, Seawanhaka-Corin- 
thian and Corinthian. Plenty of members there 


with plenty of money and plenty of fine yachts, 
and with a uniform system of measurement, 
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time allowance and classification, plenty of good 
races could be sailed. 

With such an organization what an oppor- 
tunity there would be for class racing! In addi- 
tion to the annual races of the various clubs 
there could be a’ ‘‘ League class race’’ every 
month during the season—say, five in all—for 
which handsome prizes might be offered to the 
yachts in each class winning three of the five 
races. Then the social advantages of such an 
organization as the League, with its 2,000 mem- 
bers, would be infinite—a grand annual banquet, 
for instance, after the season's sport, and a big 
invitation ball at the Metropolitan Opera House 
later on, at which all officers would appear in 
uniform and at which the prizes could be ex- 
hibited. All these things are among the possi- 
bilities of the League, and many more would 
offer themselves after the first year or so. 

There is plenty of sport ahead for the ‘‘ sand- 
baggers’’ during the coming season. Quite a 
number of new open boats have been built dis- 
tinctly for racing purposes, so the old ones must 
look to their laurels. 

Our old friend Lieutenant Henn says he is 
coming over again in his handsome cutter Ga/a- 
tea in time to take part in the August cruise of 
the New York Yacht Club, and OUTING wishes 
him a pleasant passage ‘‘ across the pond.”’ 

James C. SUMMERS. 


NotEe.—While our editor was seeing the last 
pages of this number through the press, news 
reaches us that Lord Dunraven has challenged 
with the Valkyrie for the America Cup, so that 
1889 will also be chronicled in yachting annals 
as another International Cup Race Year. The 
registered dimensions of the new aspirant are: 
Length, 85 ft.; beam, 15.9 ft.; depth, 11.6 ft.; ton- 


nage, 56.75. 'L. W. LL. just under 70 ft. 
[Ep. or OuTiNc.] 
- 
BASEBALL. 


THE new code of playing rules of baseball, 
which practically went into effect on April 1, 
embodied the following important amendments 
made by the Joint Rules Committee of the Na- 
tional League and the American Association : 
The captain of either of the contesting teams 
in a match can, at the end of any innings of 
the game, introduce a new player in his nine as 
occupant of any of the nine positions on the 
field, with the proviso that the retired player, 
whose place the substitute fills, can no longer 
take part in the game. A blow was aimed at 
the ‘‘kicking’’ nuisance when the rule was 
adopted giving the umpire the option of remov- 
ing a kicking player from the field who, after 
his having been once penalized for disputing a 
decision, continues to violate the rules by fur- 
ther kicking. Four called balls instead of five, 
as last season, now gives the batsman his base. 

The out from a sharp foul fly tip ball caught 
direct from the bat by the catcher, while stand- 
ing close up behind the bat, no longer gives the 
batsman out. This is but the forerunner of 
the ultimate abolition of outs from foul balls. 
When the umpire takes his stand back of the 
pitcher to judge called balls and strikes, the 
rules now provide that if the ball from the bat 
srtikes the umpire the batsman shall be given 
his base, as also the base runner occupying a 
base at the time. Henry CHADWICK. 








THE ROAD ROUND THE WORLD. 


MANY have been the enquiries made as to how 
many miles out of the thirteen thousand five hun- 
dred that I have traversed with my bicycle in going 
round the world were ‘‘ridable,” and over how 
many it became necessary to walk. I think it will 
be well, therefore, to put- before the readers of 
OUTING the facts of the case. 

The course of my journeys across the whole 
width of three continents of necessity took me over 
mountains and through sandy deserts and an infinity 
of mud. It therefore becomes an interesting study 
of the earth’s surface, as well as of the utility of a 
bicycle for such long journeys, to look back over the 
route and see just where I could keep the saddle 
and where it became necessary to walk and trundle 
my wheel. By taking an ordinary map of the 
world and following me along from place to place 
as the names appear in this sketch, the reader may 
obtain a pretty accurate idea of the alignment and 
condition of a well-nigh continuous trail round the 
globe. 

Beginning, then, at San Francisco, I found the 
country fairly level all across the Sacramento Valley, 
and the roads, had they not been muddy at the 
time, would have been reasonably ridable. As it 
was, the heavy spring rains had made them very soft 
and muddy, and, for the first hundred miles of the 
journey, I had to trundle at least half the distance. 
After leaving Sacramento, the character of the 
country and the road changes as one soon reaches 
the foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. The 
roads became less muddy because the soil is hard 
and gravelly, but, in the place of mud came hills, 
many of which were altogether too steep for a 
bicycle. 

As I advanced up the slopes of the mountains, 
although it was then the very end of April, and 
quite warm in the Sacramento Valley, the roads 
became blocked up with deep snow. In many places 
the snow was as much as ten feet deep, and, of 
course, it was quite impossible to either ride or 
trundle a bicycle. Fortunately, the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company have their track covered with 
snow-sheds through this region, and so I was able 
to trundle through, but not to ride. At two hun- 
dred and forty-five miles from San Francisco I 
passed over the summit of the Sierras at an altitude 
of over 7,000 feet above sea level. Then came the 
rapid descent of the eastern slope of the mountains, 
and a down grade all the way to the boundary line 
of Nevada. From the summit to the boundary line 
was but about twenty-five miles, but that short dis- 
tance carried me out of the snowy region of the 
Sierras and on to the dry plains of Nevada. The 
general character of the country was now changed 
for the better so far as bicycling was concerned. 
The roads were but mere wagon trails, it is true, 
but they traversed hard, gravelly plains on which 
nothing but sage-brush and grease-wood vegetate. 





I sometimes, however, found portions that were 
more difficult than any in California. On the Forty 
Mile Desert I found the sand so soft and deep at 
times that I had to carry the bicycle on my shoulder 
for miles, and, while walking, would sink in ankle- 
deep at every step, filling my shoes with sand. Yet, 
on this same desert, and in many other parts of 
Nevada, I rode across alkali flats where, mile after 
mile, the riding was as smooth as on an asphalt 
pavement. 

All up the valley of the Humboldt River the road 
varied between the two extremes of deep, loose sand 
on the one hand and smooth alkali flats on the other. 
No mountain chains of any size were crossed in 
Nevada, only two or three low spurs, through which 
I, for the most part, followed the cajions of the 
Humboldt River. In leaving Nevada I trundled 
over a low pass in the Goose Creek range of moun- 
tains, and debouched again upon a hard, gravelly 


‘plain, where I could bow! pleasantly along the level 


wagon-trail. The way continued much the same 
after entering Utah, my road skirting the northern 
extremity of the Great American Desert for many 
miles. All this region is desert-like in character, 
with no cultivation and no vegetation whatever, save 
stunted sage-brush. 

A change came over the nature of the road as I 
skirted the northern shore of the Great Salt Lake. 
Much of the country was still hard and gravelly, but 
portions of it was rich soil, cultivated by the Mormon 
farmers, and some of it, broad mud-flats, were white 
with salty incrustations. If wet, these salt mud-flats 
were abominably sticky, so muck so that it was next 
to impossible to wheel the bicycle; but if dry on the 
surface, then the wheeling was almost as smooth as 
on the alkali flats of Nevada. A far greater propor- 
tion of both Nevada and Utah was ridable than of 
California. 

In passing from Utah into Wyoming my road led 
up the famous Weber and Echo caiions, where the 
scenery was grand and delightful, but the road very 
unsuitable for a bicycle. As I emerged upon the 
breezy plateaus of Wyoming, near Evanstone, there 
at once came an improvement. Although I was now 
about the same height above the level of the sea as 
at the summit of the Sierra Nevadas, my road led 
across level plains, but with high mountain chains 
visible in every direction. Though much good riding 
was found on these plateaus, yet, near Fort Bridger, 
I had a terrible time getting through a belt of loose, 
adobe soil, which a passing thunder-storm had wet- 
ted and converted into a mass of deep, sticky mud. 
A few days later my road led me over the conti- 
nental divide, a broad pass through the Rocky 
Mountains, where the character of the country for 
many miles around differs but little from the same 
high level plains that stretch back to Weber Caiion. 
Now traversing a gravelly plain—now following 
along the narrow valley of a little mountain stream, 
and sometimes crossing a curious bit of country such 
as the Red Desert or a strip of the famous ‘‘ Bad 
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Lands,” my road finally struck across the Laramie 
Plains. Sometimes the trail was very difficult to 
follow, as several different routes had formerly been 
taken across these plains by the California emigrants, 
by whose wagon-wheels the long trail all across this 
western country had first been worn. But in many 
places it mattered little, for one could ride a bicycle 
even where there was no road. 

From the Laramie Plains the trail led over the 
last chain of the Rockies, traversing the Cheyenne 
Pass. On the summit of this pass I reached a 
higher altitude than at any point on the journey 
across this continent. At one point I stood more 
than 8,000 feet above sea level. And yet at this 
high elevation I found some of the finest riding on 
the whole journey. Much of the surface is of granite 
shale, and, after climbing the slope leading up from 
the Laramie Plains, one can glide smoothly down 
the gentle declivities of the east side of the chain for 
miles. This brings us down from the Rocky Moun- 
tain country, and launches us upon the broad, level 
prairies of Western Nebraska. 

THOMAS STEVENS. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 


WILDCAT DRIVING IN FLORIDA. 


A WRITER in the St, Louis Globe Democrat gives an 
interesting description of wildcat hunting in Florida. 
As the sport has all of the excitement of the chase 
generally, and will very likely attract the attention 
during the season of Northern sportsmen visiting 
the so-called land of flowers, we give the following 
extract : 

‘* The Florida wildcat, when fully grown, weighs 
about fifty pounds, is as large as a good-sized fox- 
hound, and when in full chase of a pack of hounds 
is an object to startle and bewilder a Northern 
hunter. With fur thrown back, claws extended, 
leaping with great springs through forest or swamp, 
the ordinary sportsman, at the first sight of the 
animal, turns pale. The cat will attack sheep, 
lambs, young hogs and poultry, but the human 
family, except young and unprotected children, 
need have no fear of him. I know of no sport so 
exciting and demanding effort so hard and long con- 
tinued as a ‘cat-drive.’ The hunting party having 
been agreed upon, they meet an hour and a half 
before daylight, mounted on their best horses and 
attended by hounds, often to the number of forty. 
The wildcat is generally found foraging at this hour, 
and, being surprised, runs quickly to the cover of 
the nearest swamp, or climbs a tree. If he seeks a 
tree he is not shot, but the tree is cut down, or he is 
otherwise dislodged. The hounds are held in leash 
until he gets a good start, when the leader blows his 
horn and the pursuit is resumed. If the cat enters 
a swamp the hounds follow him there, and ultimately 
drive him out, and the hunting party, guided by the 
noise of the dogs, is ready to take up the chase 
near the point where the game emerges. Over the 
hills, through the farms, jumping fences, leaping 
ditches! No English fox-hunt can compare with 
the Florida ‘cat-drive.’ At last comes the end, as 
all sports must sometime end. The snapping jaws 
of the hounds come closer and closer. He turns 
his glaring eyes a moment behind him and staggers 
on. The pack of dogs that had been in full cry in 
the morning is now broken. Only the hardy ones 
have kept up with the long chase. Horses and 
riders are worn and jaded. The cat can run no 
more. He prepares to battle for his life. He turns 


on his back, raises his feet, and strikes his long 
claws viciously at any hound that dare attack him. 
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The battle is long and bloody, and before it ends, 
hounds are frightfully scarred, and often lose an 
eye. Many atime after a cat-chase have I sewed 
up the ears of my dogs. The cat-drive is the Florida 
man’s favorite sport. It is not pursued with the 
purpose of exterminating the animals. Indeed, by 
a State law, a hunter who will shoot a cat in front 
of his dogs is fined $25, and by rule of the Hunters’ 
Association he is fined again for the same offense. 
You see, if a cat is killed by a bullet the hounds that 
have followed it are forever spoiled for the chase. 
Their proper discipline and future usefulness require 
that they should kill the cat. On this account shot- 
guns and rifles are usually left behind.” 
AN EXCEPTIONAL SEASON. 

THE unusually mild winter which we have enjoyed 
has enabled athletes to indulge in a great deal of out- 
door work. The daily papers have been describing 
hare-and-hound runs, games of cricket and football, 
etc., all events which one hardly expects to take 
place in winter—at least not out of doors. But such 
is the case, and it is related thaton New Year's Day, 
on the grounds of the Granite Club, in Toronto, 
bowling on the green, skating and curling were going 
on at the same time. ‘Truly a wonderful thing that 
is, particularly when one has been accustomed to 
think of Canada as a place where there is winter for 
six months in the year. Ice yachtsmen are not 
pleased either, because they are deniedghe enjoyment 
of dashing along at the rate of fifty miles per hour. 
Skaters look at their skates and at the thermometer, 
and heave a sigh of regret. However, the latter 
end of winter did offer opportunities for skating on 
small ponds and creeks. 


A FEAT IN HILL-RIDING. 


OnE of the attractive features of bicycling in the 
neighborhood of Newark is the climbing of Eagle 
Rock hill, a spur of the Orange Mountain. It is 
the most difficult road to travel for a cyclist of any 
in or near the metropolis. A mile in length and 
very steep, it has been regarded as one of the great- 
est of cycling feats to ride up its steep ascent to the 
summit. Up to last October only two riders had 
accomplished the feat, and they are J. H. Sheerman, 
who rode the hill without being timed, and John A. 
Wells, who did so in 2h. 23m. In October, how- 
ever, the record was broken by Mr. Fred Con- 
ingsby, of the Brooklyn Bicycle Club. He went up 
and down the hill thirteen’times without dismount- 
ing. For nine trips the time was 2h. 11m., and the 
entire thirteen were made in 3h. 15m. 43s. This 
stands as the best record for hill-climbing on a 
bicycle. 


EXCITING ADVENTURE WITH A SALMON. 

Mr. R. S. FENNINGS, while fishing for roach with 
worm in the Avon, at Ringwood, England, on August 
6, hooked a salmon which showed itself several times 
out of the water. The keeper followed the fish up 
and down the river on the bank for six hours, and 
would have landed it had there been a gaff, whilst 
the landing net was a small collapsible one. At last 
the No. 9 hook broke above the barb, and the loss 
was, of course, a great disappointment. It showed 
his skill to keep the fish on with such light tackle 
for six hours. He used neither net nor gaff, but 
simply tired the fish out, and then caught hold of the 
tail and quickly lifted it out of its element, thus dis- 
poiling it of its propelling power. This is a very 
usual proceeding in the Welsh rivers.—ZLand and 
Water. 
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ONE of the most agreeable ways of spending 
a few weeks in the country is to jump upon a 
trusty horse and wend your way through leafy 
lanes and wherever fancy dictates. The hurry- 
skurry of railway trains and the bustle and con- 
fusion necessarily connected with large cities 
will be happily wanting ; so the weary toiler will 
find rest and amusement. If he be at all ob- 
servant he will find ample food for pleasant 
thought ; if he be critical he will see the comical 
side of things so frequently, and the insignifi- 
cant part man plays in nature’s operations, that 
he will often be highly amused. The place par 
excellence for such an outing is Virginia. Beau- 
tiful scenery, and the interest which attaches 
to places by reason of their having been the 


scene of movements that have interested all the. 


world, make a trip on horseback exceedingly 
attractive. Should a novice in this method of 
traveling desire a book which will give him 
many useful hints, he should procure at once 
‘‘On Horseback in Virginia,’’ by Charles Dud- 
ley Warner. Delightfully does the author lead 
one along the roads he traveled, and relate in 
a semi-jocose way his experiences. Mr. War- 
ner’s way of treating mountains that he came 
up with en route deserves the careful considera- 
tion of all tourists. He decided that a mountain 
under 6,000 feet was too insignificant to be worth 
the trouble of ascending; above that héight 
they were too high, and thus he saved himself 
and his horse much difficult riding. He did not 
care for the extensive views which he might 
have obtained. The enchantment furnished by 
9 was enough. [Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 


Anglers are everywhere getting ready their 
traps and casting about in their minds where 
they shall spend their vacation most profitably. 
To find a stream or lakelet which has not been 
quite cleaned out, and where more than an oc- 
casional fish may be found, is becoming more 
difficult each year. ‘‘ Where the Trout Hide,”’ 
by Kit Clarke, is a little volume which tells of 
many a nook in which the finny beauties can 
be tempted to take the innocent fly, and out of 
the many places suggested one may surely be 
found to please the angler. [Brentano, New 
York. ] 

A very entertaining little volume with which 
to while away the minutes before dinner is 
‘“‘The Last American; A Fragment from the 
Journal of Khan-li,’’ edited by J. A. Mitchell. 
Khan-li is a noble Persian, who, while cruising 
about in the Z/otuhd, reaches the American 
shores and anchors in New York Bay in the year 
2951. But the busy life to which we are accus- 


tomed is wanting ; the streets are deserted ; mag- 
nificent buildings are everywhere, but they are 
in ruins. It is but accident by which the trav- 
elers find out that they are in what was once the 
largest city in the world. History has told them 
about the rise of the American people to power 
and wealth in a comparatively short time, and 
it also has handed down to them the story of 
the sudden downfall and extinction of the race. 
Khan-li leaves New York for Washington and 
there discovers the last survivor, but unhappily, 
in a fracas brought about by an assumption of 
too much liberty by Khan-li’s companions, that 
noble (!) specimen is killed. Some clever illus- 
trations add very much to the enjoyment with 
which one reads the tale. [Frederick Stokes & 
Brother. } 


TRAVELING of a different sort than the fore- 
going was done by Lieut. G. J. Younghusband, 
Queen’s Own Corps of Guides. He traveled 
1,800 miles on a Burmese tat, through Bur- 
mah, Siam and the Eastern Shan states. A tat 
is a pony, and the one the author used seems to 
have been possessed of an unusual amount of 
deviltry, for during that long ride, as the 
author confesses, he always managed to turn 
the tables on him and made him the butt of all 
his little pleasantries, such as butting him intoa 
stockade and leaving him dangling from the 
limb of a tree while on a tearing gallop through 
a forest. In a humorous vein Mr. Youngnus- 
band relates his various adventures and describes 
his outfit in detail, not forgetting Chang, a very 
irregular-looking dog. Not the least valuable 
part of the book is the appendix, in which in- 
tending tourists in Siam are given full informa- 
tion as to the best mode of traveling, what to 
carry and what to leave at home. The book can 
heartily be recommended toall whoare in search 
of an interesting description of travel. [W. H. 
Allen & Co.] 


Tourists who propose visiting the Italian 
lake lands will find much useful information in 
a volume entitled ‘‘Como and the Italian Lake 
Land,”’ by T. W. M. Lund. The author has en- 
deavored to call attention to the many resources 
of the Lake of Como. He has taken notes of 
the natural features, history, architecture, an- 
tiquities and art of the immediate locality. He 
has applied the same method to the lakes of 
Iseo, Orta, Varallo, Novara and Vercelli, and 
has thus collected a large store of interesting 
facts which a traveler in those regions cannot 
fail to profit by. The text is embellished by a 
number of illustrations and two maps of the lake 
region, together with a plan of the city of Milan, 
which are really valuable. [W. H. Allen & Co.] 














OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE, 


A PLAY by Brander Matthews and George H. 
Jessop, entitled ‘‘A Gold Mine,’’ has been the 
means of introducing Nat Goodwin to the 
public in a new rdéle, and one to which he has 
hitherto been a stranger. Those who have here- 
tofore applauded him in the farcical plays in 
which we have been accustomed to see him, 
must confess to a feeling of surprise at seeing 
Mr. Goodwin cut loose so entirely from the 
methods formerly employed by him, and his 
plunge into the depths of legitimate comedy 
has been made with a freedom which was not 
expected by his best friends. That does not say 
that Mr. Goodwin is a finished comedian in the 
field he is working in now. Many mannerisms 
of his former life still cling to him. But he has 
shown that he is possessed of the ability to do 
fine work, and as it is his intention to get away 
from burlesques, he can only strengthen and 
make more secure the position already gained 
by him. 

The play itself is not all excellence; in fact 
there are many weak points in it. However, its 
very simplicity is a point in its favor. Mr. 
Goodwin has surrounded himself with a very 
able company of players, who have not dis- 
dained to make the most of parts which, in sev- 
eral instances, are far below their abilities. In 
consequence the star is at all times called upon 
to put in his best work, lest stars of lesser mag- 
nitude eclipse his magnificence. This all-round 
excellence may account for the favor with which 
the New York public has received the play and 
encouraged Mr. Goodwin in his new field of 
labor. 

PROCTOR’S THEATRE. 


THE fact that New York is rapidly becoming 
the abiding place of a class of people that is not 
only able but willing to foster stage art is con- 
clusively proved by the large number of play- 
houses which are nightly filled by audiences 
more or less critical. The latest addition to the 
list is Proctor’s Twenty-Third Street Theatre, 
which has recently been opened to the public. 
If the character of the audiences which have 
thus far been seen within its walls is any indi- 
cation, there can be no doubt of the successful 
future of the new house. In every way have the 
convenience and comfort of the playgoer been 
provided for. An important factor in insuring 
the popularity of this new temple of Thespis is 
that it possesses the valuable quality of entire 
safety, inasmuch as the construction of the 
building has been in entire accord with the 
stringent rules of the building department. 

The play selected for the opening was ‘‘ The 
County Fair,’’ by Charles Barnard. It is built 
upon the same lines as ‘‘Vim’”’ and ‘‘ Widow 
Bedott,’’ which owe their success to the ener- 
gies and excellent acting of Mr. Neil Burgess. 
This same actor naturally was the star of the 
play, and it certainly afforded him an excellent 
opportunity for the display of his dramatic abili- 
ties. His Abigail Price is a bit of genuine char- 
acter painting. His supporting cast was good. 


As to scenery, it is not often our fortune to see 
such triumphs of the painter’s brush. In the last 
act is a bit of realism which has taken the public 
by storm. The scene is a horse race, in which 
three horses are entered. By an ingenious con- 
trivance the horses, while kept at a high rate of 
speed, are yet in constant sight of the audience. 

Having so many points in its favor, such as 
location, inviting interior and an interesting 
play, a successful career may confidently be ex- 
pected. 

BIJOU OPERA HOUSE, 


OncE again has Mr. Charles H. Hoyt struck 
the popular fancy with his new play, ‘‘ The 
Midnight Bell.’’ In it he strove to produce a 
play of a higher order of merit than ‘‘A Tin 
Soldier,’’ ‘‘A Brass Monkey,’’ ‘‘ Rag Baby.”’ 
If he has not been successful at all times in this 
endeavor, he can still rest assured that his 
newest production has won a popular success. 

The author was hampered in one respect by 
the inability of his players to interpret their 
lines without caricaturing them. So the true 
idea of the play is hardly carried out. How- 
ever, this does not affect the success of the 
piece. In every way it is a notable achievement 
in merriment. 

LYCEUM THEATRE. 

AFTER a long run of prosperity ‘‘ Sweet Lav- 
ender’’ has made way for ‘‘ The Marquise.”’ 
This play, while announced on the bills as an 
adaptation by Mr. Louis Nathal of Sardou’s 
‘* Ferreol,’’ is not changed in any material man- 
ner, save the first act, from the version employed 
when it was first produced at the Union Square 
Theatre fourteen years ago. In one respect this 
change was not for the better, because it left the 
audience in a state of doubt for a considerable 
while as to the proper understanding of the 
plot. 

The play was strongly cast, and Miss Georgia 
Cayvan, Mr. Herbert Kelcey and Mr. W. J. 
Lemoyne played their respective parts to per- 
fection. . 

The stage setting which the play received de- 
serves more than a passing word. Astonishing 
strides have been made in the last ten years in 
the completeness with which plays can be put on 
the stage, and each new play that is produced in 
our leading playhouses seems to show an ad- 
vance over former ones. There are so many 
contrivances now to produce daylight and night 
effects that the cut and dried and generally 
offensive limelight from the gallery is used less 
and less. The aim is to produce home effects— 
that is to say, to create in the mind of the looker 
on the impression that what is going on before 
him is a bit of real lif in real houses, in which 
real human beings are taking part. Such effects 


can be secured in the two or three parlor the- 
atres which we have, and an evening spent in 
one of them, rather than a drain upon one’s en- 
ergies, is more like looking in upon the privacy 
of a family and studying the characters of its 
members as they one after the other appear be- 
fore us and play their part. 
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HOROCAST FOR THE NEXT PHEASANT SEASON. WITH THANKS TO OUR OLD FRIEND “* PUNCH” 





FOR THE SUGGESTION, 











OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 





“FRAUDS IN POROUS PLASTERS, 


Those who cannot originate, imitate, 
and all so-called Porous Plasters are only 
ALLCOCK’S. 
If you want the genuine article, be cer- 


fraudulent imitations of 


tain not only to ask for 


**ALLCOCK’S,” 


but look well at the plaster and see 
that this 


Mark 





is on every one. None are genuine 


without it. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude 
of low test, short weight, alum or phosphate powders. So/d 
caly incans. Royat Baxinc Powpsr Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 
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e= No Chemicals, => 
W. Baker & C0.’s 


Breakfast 
Cocoa 


| Is Absolutely Pure, 
) and it is Soluble. 


To increase the solubility of the powdered cocoa, vari- 
ous expedients are employed, most of them being based 
upon the action of some alkali, potash, soda or even am. 
monia. Cocoa which has been prepared by one of these 
chemical processes, can usually be recognized at once by 
the distinct alkaline reaction of the infusion in water. 


W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa 


is manufactured from the first stage to the last by per- 
fect mechanical processes, neo chemical being 
used in its preparation. By one of the most 
ingenious of these mechanical processes the greatest de- 
gree of fineness is secured without the sacrifice of the 
attractive and beautiful red color which is characteristic 
of an absolutely pure and natural cocoa. 


W. Baker & Go., Dorchester, Mass. 










A REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER. 





THE GREAT REMEDY IN CONSUMPTION. 





WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scott's Emulsion 


rCod Laver Oil wu 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 
It isused and endorsed by Physt- 
cians because it is the best. 

It is Palatable as Milk. 

It is threo times as efficacious as plain 
Cod Liver Cil. 

It is far superior to all other so-called 
Emulsions, 





It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa- 
rate or change, 

It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 

It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and 

Sold by all Druggists. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y. 
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ARIS EXPOSITION. — 


The Cheque Bank issues cheques from one pound upward, either singly or put up in Books, for the special use of 
visitors to the Paris Exposition, who can cash the same at upward of seventy Banking Houses, situ- 
ated in different parts of the city, without charge. . Visitors’ mail matter can be addressed to them, care of the Société 
Générale, 4 Place de l’Opéra, opposite the Grand Hotel, where English is spoken. Every Cheque that is issued by the 
Cheque Bank is equal to cash, as Bank Notes are, for the Bank’s Capital, Guarantee Fund and Customers’ 
Balances are invested in British Government Securities, or held in Cash in the Bank of England. No panic can affect 
the stability of the Bank, as its assets can be converted into cash in a few hours’ notice. 

A Book of Cheque Bank cheques are Cheaper than letters of Credit and much more convenient. 
Travelers, holding a book containing Cheque Bank cheques, can cash them without charge in any town in England, 
200 towns in Ireland, 400 towns in Scotland, and at upward of 2,000 towns on the Continent of Europe, and in 
every town in the world. Travelers can cash chequesat upward of 250 of the Principal Hotels in Europe, before and after 
Banking Hours, on Féte Days and Holidays, and even on Sundays, if necessary, thus being saved time, trouble and expense. 

Handbook containing list of 2,500 Banking Houses and list of Hotels who cash the cheques free of charge 
will be furnished, together with other information. Apply, 


AMERICAN AGENTS OF THE 


CHEQUE BANK, LIMITED, 


United Bank Buildings, No. 2 Wall St., New York. 


CAPITAL, £100,000. GUARANTEE FUND, £27,000. 


TRUSTEES: 
Tue RIGHT HONORABLE JOHN BRIGHT, M.P.| Tote RIGHT HONORABLE EARL BEAUCHAMP. 


REFERENCES BY PERMISSION: 
Tue UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND, London. 
JNO. W. MACKAY, Esg., President Commercial Cable Company, Mackay-Bennett Cables New York. 
F. O. FRENCH, Esg., President Manhattan Trust Company, New York, and others. 

















SOLID SILVER 


Exclusively. 









STERLING 


Whiting Mig. Co., 
“Om mes.” Silversmiths, 


A New Group of Statuary, Price $15. Union Square and 16th St. 











Very suitable for a Wedding Gift. Send for The above trade mark, to be found only on 
SOLID SILVER, is a guarantee of quality as 
absolute as the Hall Mark of England. 

Unique and appropriate WEDDING GIFTS, 
in every variety of treatment known to the 
silversmith’s art. 


photographic print showing its details or in- 
close 10 cents for a photographic catalogue 
of all the groups now published. 


JOHN ROGERS, 14 West 12th Street. 


(> Formerly 860 Broadway. 

















SPORT-—ODDS AND ENDS. 


A REVIVAL of the old game of hockey has 
taken place during the past winter in England, 
and it has regained considerable of its former 
popularity. Hockey clubs are being organized 
throughout the country. The rules have under- 
gone a complete revision, and several changes 
in the method of play have been adopted, with 
a view of increasing the science of the game 
and rendering the players less liable to injury. 
The game as played under these rules bears a 
strong resemblance to football. There are 
eleven men on each side, and the team is or- 
ganized very much the same as in football. 
Thus far the revival is said to be due to aristo- 
cratic influences—that is to say, the clubs 
formed have been composed of men of high 
social standing, a fact which of itself tends to 
give the game prestige in England. 


THE probable starters in the single scull race 
atthe Henley Regatta, which will be held during 
the first week in July, will be: Mr. Chas. J. 
Psotta, New York Athletic Club, and cham- 
pion of America; Mr. A. Aulbert Peambur, 
of the Tours Rowing Club, and champion 
of France; Mr. Nicholl, of the London Rowing 
Club, champion of England; Mr. T. W. Bourne, 
of the Rigton Rowing Club, champion of the 
North of England; Mr. E. Hattie, of the Bor- 
deaux Boat Club; M. P. Honest, of the Paris 
Rowing Club, France; Mr. M. Pegge, of the 
Burton-on-Trent Rowing Club, England, and 
possibly Mr. J. F. Corbett, of the Farragut 
Rowing Club, Chicago. 


LATEST advices from Sydney, New South 
Wales, tell what excitement was caused by the 
return to his office of Mr. Walter Reeks, the 
Australian yacht designer. All the old ‘‘ colo- 
nials’’ interested in yacht racing flocked round 
him, and wanted to know what chance there 
was of capturing the America’s Cup. Mr. 
Reeks assured them that there was a good 
chance of winning it. The syndicate which 
sent Mr. Reeks to the United States to ascer- 
tain the lay of the land were to hold a meeting 
early in March and come to a decision in the 
matter. One thing is assured. If this Aus- 
tralian syndicate builds a cup challenger she 
will be a centreboard craft of the American 
type. Mr. Reeks carried back with him from 
this country a lot of Yankee notions. He is a 
bright young man and knows a good thing 
when he sees it. 


THE fishing season opened April 1, tothe satis- 
faction of all anglers, though the weather was 
not quite up to expectation, being cold and raw. 
However, numerous bold fishermen sallied 
forth and their devotion was rewarded with 
good catches. 


SEVERAL Harvard graduates, with a view to 
creating a wider enthusiasm among the training 
schools of New England, have subscribed a sum 
of money with which to procure a silver cup to 
be contested for by the athletes of the various 
schools. At the next annual meeting of the 
Interscholastic Athletic Association the cup 
will be awarded the school carrying off the 
greatest number of honors. 


THE American baseball tourists ended their 
foreign games at Dublin, Ireland, on March 
27, and on the 28th embarked for home 
on the steamer Adriatic, arriving in America 
on April 8. Their reception in England by 
the cricket fraternity will not be forgotten. 
It was the most pleasant feature of their great 
tour. Assuredly whenever any party of Eng- 
lish cricketers again visit the United States 
they will receive the most hospitable welcome 
from all the great professional baseball clubs of 
the country in return for the kindness they 
extended toward the visiting ball players dur- 
ing last March, especially in London. 

MIsHAPS may discourage ordinary business 
men, but they only spur on enterprising ones to 
greater efforts, as seen in the case of H. C. 
Squiers, 176 Broadway, New York, who had the 
misfortune to be burned out not many days be- 
fore we went to press. Within a week he had 
not only made plans to rebuild his present quar- 
ters and stock them with a most complete line 
of sporting goods of every description, but he is 
wide awake enough not to allow his enterprise 
to hide in the deep recesses of the cellar quar- 
ters he is temporarily occupying, and he speaks 
out in bold type, filling a whole page in OUTING. 
Such goods as were in his store at the time of 
the fire are now offered for sale at very low fig- 
ures, thus giving an opportunity to those of 
moderate means to become the fortunate pos- 
sessors of first-class guns, fishing tackle, etc. 


Few are Free 


FROM Scrofula, which, being hereditary, is 

the latent cause of Consumption, Catarrh, 
Loss of Sight, Eruptions, and numerous other 
maladies. To effect a cure, purify the blood 
with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Begin early, 
and persist until every trace of the poison is 
eradicated. . 

“IT can heartily recommend Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla for all those who are afflicted with 
scrofulous humors. I had suffered for years, 
and tried various remedies without effect. 
Finally, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla gave relief and put 
me in my present good healthy condition.’’— 
E. M. Howard, Newport, N. H. 

‘““My daughter was greatly troubled with 
scrofula, and, at one time, it was feared she 
would lose her sight. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has 
completely restored her health, and her eyes are 
as well and strong as ever, with not a trace of 
scrofula in her system.’’—Geo. King, Killingly, 
Conn. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 





Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price, $1 ; six bottles, $5. 


Worth $5 a bottle. 
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The Highest Possible 
Excellence. 
The Most Elegant 
English Guns. 


logue mailed free. 








HAMMERLESS GUN. 


FTER ELEVEN 

YEARS’ TRIAL 
in every sporting country, 
now stands 
m unequalled 
= forSAFETY, 
DURABIL- 
ITY, EASE 
: OF MANIP- 
ULATION 
sand GEN- 
ERAL EF- 
“Stine FICIENCY. 
Prices, $79, $100, $125, 

$150, $175. 


LONG RANGE WILDFOWL GUNS. 


Guaranteed performance of 10-bore at 100 yds.; 8-bore at 120 yds.; 4-bore at 150 yds. 
Shooting certificate accompanies each gun. Full particulars in detailed cata- 


AMERICANS wishing a perfect gun should call to be accurately measured, 
and we will build gun while they are in Europe. 


1 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Catalogues may be had at the ‘‘ Outing” office, 239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








LONDON AND MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THE ROOSTER TRADE MARK 


HAVE HERETOFORE BEEN UNABLE TO 

RIDE WITHOUT GREAT DISCOMFORT IN 
RAINY WEATHER. MESSRS. T. W. STEMMLER 
&.CO., WHO ARE THE AGENTS FOR THE ONLY 
GENUINE ‘“ MACINTOSHES,” ARE JUST INTRO- 
DUCING ‘*MACINTOSHES” BUILT LIKE THE 
SHORT COVERT COATS SO POPULAR WITH 
RIDING MEN. THESE, WITH THE LEGGINGS 
OF RUBBER CLOTH IMPORTED BY THE SAME 
FIRM, ENABLE A MAN TO TAKE A SPIN ON HIS 
WHEEL, OR A GALLOP ON HIS FAVORITE 
HUNTER, ON THE RAINIEST DAY. IT MUST BE 
REMEMBERED THAT THE ONLY REAL MACIN- 
TOSHES ARE THOSE BEARING THE ROOSTER 
TRADE MARK, AND SPELT “* MACINTOSH,” AND 
THE SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
ARE 


T. W. STEMMLER & CO., 


B ‘uave i RIDERS AND HUNTING MEN 


UNION SQUARE, East, NEW YORK. 
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All anglers should have one of Chubb’s New Retail 
Catalogues. It contains a list of tackle suitable for 
catching the speckled Trout, the gamey Bass, the 
lordly Salmon, the silver Tarpon, or any fresh or 
salt water fish that is caught with Rod and Reel. 
Catalogue has 80 pages, 140 illustrations, and all devoted 
to Angling Goods. Chubb’s rods have a national 
reputation among amgilers. They are noted for their 
correct balance, fine finish, and quality of material used. 

All goods are warranted. Send for catalogue. 

Address 


THOS. H. CHUBB, 


THE FISHING-ROD MANUFACTURER, 
Post Mills, Vt. 


Please mention the OutTinGc Magazine. 














Tuis department of OuTiNG is specially devoted to para- 
graphs of the doings of members of organized clubs engaged 
in the reputable sports of the period, and also to the record- 
ing of the occurrence of the most prominent events of the 


current season. On the ball fields it will embrace Cricket, 
Baseball, Lacrosse and Football. On the bays and rivers, 
Yachting, Rowingand Canoeing. In the woods and streams, 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, 
Lawn Tennis and Croguet. ogether with Ice Boating, 
Skating, Tobogganing, Snow Shoeing, Coasting, and winter 
sports generally. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the lat- 
ter, together with the general result of their most note- 
worthy contests of the month, addressed, ‘* Editor of Ourt- 
ING,” 239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to** The Editor,” and not to an 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the manager. Letters and 
inquiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. Ali communications to be written on one side of 
the paper only. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 


STUDENTS at the University of Pennsylvania 
interested in photography have formed them- 
selves into a camera club, and have elected 
the following officers: President, Fuguet, ’89; 
corresponding secretary, Hill, ’89; recording 
secretary, Delaplaine, '91; treasurer, Mitche- 
son, go. 

THE photograph of the students of Cornell is 
probably the largest group ever taken, contain- 
ing 1,100 faces. 


ATHLETICS. 


THE earnest efforts of the members of the 
executive committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Amateur Athletes of America to render 
their handicap meeting at Madison Square 
Garden on March 2a memorable affair may be 
said to have met with satisfactory results. The 
tempting offers of diamond rings to first, dia- 
mond scarf pins to second and gold medals to 
third in every event, and of a golden souvenir 
to every man who started, proved effective, and 
in the matter of entries the meeting surpassed 
in numbers any previous event of a similar 
character. Financially the meeting failed to 
equal that recently held at the same place by 
the Amateur Athletic Union. The chief per- 
formance of the meeting was the successful 
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attempt of A. F. Copeland to create a new rec- 
ord in the 250-yards hurdle race, which feat 
he accomplished with ease. 

Summary : 

75-yards run, 129 entries—Final heat: D. 
Budd, Allerton Athletic Club (4% yards start), 
Ist, in 8 1-5s.; A. S. Mahoney, Columbia Col- 
lege Athletic Association (4 yards), 2d; A. C. 
Quackenboss, Manhattan Athletic Club (4% 
yards), 3d. 

250-yards run, 84 entries—Final heat: W. R. 
Hooper, Brighton Athletic Club (15 yards start), 
Ist, in 28 3-5s.; A. F. Copeland, Manhattan 
Athletic Club (scratch), 2d, by a foot; P. J. 
Finneran, B. Y. M. C. A. (12 yards), 3d. 

Half-mile run, 93 entries—Thomas P. Con- 
neff, Manhattan Athletic Club (scratch), Ist, in 
2m. 3 2-5s.; W. J. Carr, Brighton Athletic 
Club (51 yards), 2d; W. Clark, Philadelphia 
(45 yards), 3d. 

Quarter-mile novice race, 97 entries—Final 
heat: R. Martin, D. A. A., Ist, in Im. 2-5s. ; 
J. T. McDermott, West Side A. A., 2d; W. 
Clark, Philadelphia, 3d. 

Quarter-mile run, 74 entries—J. T. Norton, 
Manhattan Athletic Club (12% yards start), Ist, 
in 54 1-5s.; H. W. Martin, Manhattan Athletic 
Club (25 yards), 2d; A. B. George, Manhattan 
Athletic Club (15 yards), 3d. 

Mile and a half bicycle race, 57 entries— 
Final heat: R. W. Stevens, Kings County 
Wheelmen (110 yards), Ist, in 5m. 37s.; J. W. 
Schaefer, Brooklyn Bicycle Club (65 yards), 2d ; 
E. A. Powers, R. W. (95 yards), 3d. 

One-mile walk, 43 entries—Final heat: F. 
Tillistrand, West Side Athletic Club (45s.), Ist, 
in 7m. 38s.; C. H. Nichols, Prospect Harriers 
(50s.), 2d; G. Parker, Brooklyn (30s.), 3d. 

Two-mile run, 65 entries—Final heat: W. T. 
Young, Manhattan Athletic Club (70 yards), Ist, 
in gm. 42 1-5s.; T. Owens, West Side Athletic 
Club (175 yards), 2d; F. Carlton, Allerton A. C. 
(180 yards), 3d. 

Hurdle race, 250 yards, 26 entries—Final 
heat: A. F. Copeland, Manhattan Athletic Club 
(scratch), Ist, in 32 1-5s.; F. M. Vandervoort, 
Manhattan Athletic Club (7 yards), 2d; H. S. 
Young, Jr., Manhattan Athletic Club (3 yards), 


3d. 

Three-quarter mile novice walk, 69 entries— 
Final heat: M. J. McCarthy, West Side Athletic 
Club, 1st, in 5m. 55 4-5s.; F. Chapman, Brook- 
lyn, 2d; J. Sawyer, Jr., Brighton Athletic Club, 
3d. 
. Tug of war, teams of four men, 5m. limit, ten 
entries—Columbia College team beat Princeton 
College by 2% inches, after they had pulled a 
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dead heat; Royal Scots beat Bradford Boat 
Club, Brookline, Mass., by 7 inches ; Catholic 
Young Men’s Gymnasium, Cambridge, Mass., 
beat West Side Athletic Club by 5 inches ; Man- 
hattan Athletic Club beat Star Athletic Club by 
3 inches; Cragie Tug of War, Cambridge, 
Mass., beat Metropolitan Rowing Club by 2 
feet. Second trials— Catholic Y. M. G. beat 
Royal Scots by 2 inches; Manhattan A. C. beat 
Cragie by 2 inches; Columbia College beat 
Catholic Y. M. G. by 2% inches. Final pull— 
Columbia College beat Manhattan A. C. by over 
6inches. The winning team was composed of 
E. Harris, G. M. Elliott, E. C. Robinson and 
G. H. Hart. 

The officials were as follows: Referee, Wal- 
ton Storm; judges, G. W. Carr, W. C. Row- 
land, C. H. Mapes, G. M. L. Sacks and D. 
L. Dresser; timekeepers, G. A. Avery, Wen- 
dell Baker, C. C. Hughes, A. P. Montant and 
A. H. Curtis; starter, Harry Pike; clerk of the 
course, S. J. Cornell; official handicapper, Wal- 
ter G. Hegeman; marshal, Dr. Arthur O’Shea. 


THE midwinter field day of the Olympic Ath- 
letic Club was held in San Francisco, on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, February 22. The track, being 
a new one, was not in the best of condition. 
One coast record was broken by D. S. McLeod, 
O. A. C., who threw the 12-pound hammer 105 
ft. 7 in., the former record being 1oo feet. 

Summary : 

150-yards maiden run—Final heat: C. E. 
Schlingheyde, O. A. C., 1st; J. Brennan, 2d. 
Time, 17s. 

Mile and a half walk — Horace Coffin, O. 
A. C. (scratch), 1st; P. N. Gafney, G. G. A. C. 
(scratch), 2d. Time, 12m. 7 2-5s. 

1oo-yards run—W. A. Magee, V. A. C., Ist; 
S. V. Casady, V. A. C., 2d. Time, ro 4-5s. 

100-yards partnership run, each man to carry 
his partner 50 yards.—R. McArthur and S. V. 
Casady, O. A. C., 1st; W. A. Scott and John 
Purcell, O. A. C., 2d. Time, 20 2-5s. 

Throwing 12-pound hammer—D. S. McLeod, 
O. A. C. (seratch), 1st; J. Bouse, U. A. C. 
(scratch), 2d. Distance, 105 ft. 7 in. 

1ooo-yards run—Jas. Wheland, G. G. A. C. 
(so yards), 1st; C. A. Fletcher, O. A. C., 
(75 yards), 2d. Time, 2m. 25s. 

120-yards hurdle race—H, C. Moffitt, U. A. 
C. (8 yards) 1st; F. Foster, G G. A. C. (16 yards), 
2d. Time, 19 2-5s. 

120-yards run—Final heat: W. Mays, O. A. C. 
(3% yards), 1st; W. A. Magee, O. A. C. (scratch), 
2d. Time, 12s. 

440-yards run, Hammersmith medal—W. A, 
Magee, O. A. C., 1st; J. J. O'Kane, O. A. C., 
2d. Time, 59 3-5s. 

Pole vault—John Purcell, O. A. C. (scratch), 
Ist; J. Sixsmith, G. G. A. C. (2 inches), 2d. 
Distance, g ft. 2 in. 

Running broad jump—H. C. Moffitt, U. A. C. 
(2% feet), rst ; F. W. McNear, U. A.C. (2% feet), 
2d. Distance, including handicap, 24 ft. 7 in. 

Half-mile bicycle race—C. W. Hammer, B. C. 
W. (scratch), 1st; F. W. Pierson, B. C. W. 
(30 yards), 2d. Time, Im. 32 2-5s. 

Two-mile run—M. L. Espinosa, O. A. C. 
(200 yards), 1st; F. L. Cooly, A. A. C. (scratch), 
2d. Time, tom. 30s. 


THE executive committee of the New England 
Intercollegiate Athletic Association recently de- 


cided to withdraw from the National A. A. A. 
A., and that the rules of the Intercollegiate 
Association should govern all meetings hence- 
forth. 


A MEETING of the Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association of Pennsylvania was held on Satur- 
day, March 2, in Philadelphia, Pa. The rules 
of the Intercollegiate Athletic Association hav- 
ing been adopted, the following officers were 
elected: President, H. S. McKee, ’89, Lehigh; 
vice-president, M. D. Tate, ’90, Lehigh; secre- 
tary, S. S. Wallace, ’90, Dickinson; treasurer, 
Rush N. Harry, ’89, Lafayette ; executive com- 
mittee, C. H. Audenried, ’90, Univ. of Pa., 
C. H. Frazier, ’89, Univ. of Pa.; Rush N. 
Harry, ’89, Lafayette; A. G. Cummins, Swarth- 
more, president ex-officio. The Univ. of Pa., 
Lafayette, Lehigh, Swarthmore and Dickinson 
were represented at the meeting, and Haver- 
ford and Franklin and Marshall were admitted 
to the association. The sports will be held on 
the third Saturday in May on the Univ. of Pa. 
grounds. 


THE annual winter games of the Athletic 
Association of Cornell University were held 
March 2 in the gymnasium. Results: 

Fence vault—Thayer, ‘go, Ist, 6 ft. 3 in.; 
Fullagar, ’93, 2d. 

Fencing—Ehle, ’go, 1st; Rupert, ’go, 2d. 

Horizontal bar—R. G. Humphreys, Ist; Os- 


.good, ’92, 2d. 


Running high jump—Hulett, ’go, 5 ft. 43¢ in. 

Light-weight sparring—Rosso, ’g2, Ist. 

Exhibition on flying rings by Nelligan. 

Wrestling—Collar and elbow — Harris, Ist; 
Houghton, 2d. 

Parallel bars—Osgood, ’92, 1st; Tassin, ’92, 
2d. 

Wrestling, catch-as-catch-can—Osgood, Ist; 
Wilson, 2d. 

Heavy-weight sparring — Hulett, ’go, Ist; 
Hagerman, ’go, 2d. 

Fencing exhibition by Nelligan and Jacks, 
*92. 
One-mile walk—Vickers, ’90, Ist, 7m. 40s. ; 
Hayford, ’89, 2d. 

Tug of war—’go, Ist ; ’92, 2d, by 1 inch. 


THE annual indoor spring games of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology were 
held March 2, in Boston, Mass., all events 
being open to Harvard University and the 
Boston Athletic Club. 

Fence vaulting, handicap—G. B. Morrison 
B. A. C. (2% inches), 1st, 6 ft. 9% in.; A. H. 
Green, H. U., scratch, 2d, 6 ft. 10% in. 

Standing high jump—L. C. Wason, M. I. T., 
4 ft. 7% in.; F. G. Curtis, H. U., 4 ft. 6 in. 

Putting 16-pound shot—J. C. DeBullet, M. 
I. T., 36 ft. 2% in.; H. O. Stickney, H. U., 2d. 

Running high jump—J. P. Lee, H. U., 5 ft. 
5% in.; R. G. Leavitt, H. U., 2d. 

Running high kick—L. C. Wason, M. I. T., 
g ft. 2% in.; G. Rubler, H. U., 2. 

Tug of war, first round—First pull, Tech- 
nology, ’92, W. R. Kales, S. M. Weis, W. W. 
Locke, F. H. Harvey (anchor), 1st; Harvard, 
’92, M. M. Smith, M. I. Motte, H. L. Grant, F. 
Allen (anchor), 2d, by 2% inches. Final pull, 
Harvard, ’91, P. Y. DeNormandie, A. A. White, 
G. B. McClellan, G. D. Higgins, 1st; Technol- 
ogy, ’92, 2d, by three-quarters of an inch. 
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Heavy-weight boxing—F. G. Curtis, H. U., 
beat F. R. Banns, H. U. 

Feather-weight boxing—P. Marquand, H. U., 
beat J. L. Dodge, H. U. 

Light-weight ——_ Cabot, Jr., H. U., 
beat F. R. Peters, B. A. 


At Amherst, Mass., March 27, the heavy 
gymnastic exhibition occurred at the Pratt 
Gymnasium, and four college records were 
broken. R. B. Ludington, ’91, broke the col- 
lege record in the running high jump, making 
5 ft.6%in. The record was 5 ft.6in. M. H. 
Houghton, ’90, broke the college record in put- 
ting the shot, making 33 ft. 73/in. The record 
was 33 ft. 4in. R. B. Ludington, ’91, broke the 
pole vault, making 8 ft. 9 in. The college 
record was 8 ft. 8% in. 


THE sixth winter meeting of the Lehigh Uni- 
versity Athletic Association was held March 2 
in the gymnasium. The following is a sum- 
mary of the events: 

Horizontal bar—S. M. Graham, ’92, Ist. 

Running high kick—S. M. Graham, ’92, Ist ; 
8 ft. 7% in. 

Fence vault—W. C. Riddick, ’go, Ist 
834 in. 

re high jump—W. C. Riddick, ’go, Ist ; 
4 ft. 6% 

Turnbling—T. A. Straub, ’go0, 1 


; 6 ft. 


Running high jump—o. Cc. Sabaets, 
5 ft. 2 in. 

Spring-board jump—S. M. Graham, ’92, Ist ; 
7 ft. 9% in. 

Tug of war—Won by ’g1 by 3% inches, from 
‘92. 


Light-weight sparring—H. Denman, *92. 
Broadsword—C. A. P. Turner, ’go. 
Light-weight wrestling—W. Kramer, ’92. 


AT the annual meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Orange Athletic Club the follow- 


ing officers were elected: President, B. W. 
Hawkesworth; vice-president, William M. 
Franklin; treasurer, W. R. Hotchkiss. The re- 


ports of the treasurer showed the receipts for the 
year to have been $13,288.68; disbursements, 
$12,737. go; balance on hand, $551. 68. There 
is at present about $3,000 in the ‘‘ grounds 
fund,’’ and work on the new grounds has been 
begun. 


A very successful meeting of the Williams 
College Athletic Association was held in the 
Lasell Gymnasium March 23, and two new 
records were established. The best was that of 
Samuel Crook, ’g0, in the standing high jump, 
making 5 ft. 4 in. This put his record within one 
inch of the best amateur in the world, made in 
1884, and is half an inch ahead of his record 
which won him the amateur championship of 
America at the Manhattan Club games in New 
York last fall. 

A. M. Amadon, ’89, put the college record for 
the running high jump 3 inches above its 


former place by making 5 ft. 6 in.; Peters, ’g1, 
was 2d, with 5 ft. 5 in. 
Wentworth, ’91, made 7 ft. 9 in. in the pole 


vault, and Hitchcock, ’go, 2d, with 7 ft. 7 in. 
Hagar, ’go, climbed a 20-foot rope in 6%s. 
Edgerton, ’g1, kicked 7 ft. 10% in. 
In the fence vault Campbell, ‘90, and Strong, 


‘go, were tied, with a record of 6 ft. 3% in. 


The potato race was won by Campbell, ’go, in 
Im. 38. 

There were some very good exhibitions of 
tumbling and exercises on the parallel bars and 
horizontal bar. 

Lovell, ’90, and C. M. Johnson, ’89, took first 
prize in sparring, and Lafayette, ’92, won two 
falls out of three in wrestling with Bainbridge, 
*g2. 


THE Titan Athletic Club, New York, which was 
started by some men of athletic proclivities in the 
dry-goods district, is meeting with unprecedented 
success. They have a good track and tennis 
courts, and are making vast preparations for 
the summer sports. The officers are: Edgar 
Tate, president; A. H. Davis, vice-president ; 
A. Lurcott, secretary; J. M. Ritter, treasurer ; 
J. McAuliffe, captain. 


THE second annual joint athletic meeting of 
the Yale Athletic Association and the Second 
Regiment C. N. G. took place March 15 and 16, 
at New Haven, Conn. The events and winners 
on March 15 were: 

Mile walk (open only to Second Regiment)— 
H. Liversidge, 1tos.; time, 8m. 30 4-5s. 

Horizontal bar—G. Longstead, Company B. 

Half mile (open to Yale men only)—Lentilhon, 
35 yards; time, 2m. I4s. 

Running high jump (open only to Yale men) 
—N. L. Deming, 4 inches; 5 ft. 4 in. 

Putting shot (open to Yale men only)—H. A. 
Elcock, M. S., 34 ft. 6 in. 

Fencing (open to Yale men only)—W. J. Con- 
nor, Yale, ’90 

Mile run (open only to Second Regiment)—J. 
Downey, 5m. 23s. 

Exhibition pole vault—J. G. Shearman, Yale, 
"89, 10 ft. 2% in. 

Bayonet race—F. E. Blake, time not taken. 

50-yards dash (open to officers Second Regi- 
ment only)}—Lieut. H. Norton, Jr., Company K. 

Half-mile roller skating race (open to Second 
Regiment only)—C. A. Hunt, 3m. ros. 

Tug of war—Company B, Ist; Company I, 
2d. 

The games on Saturday, March 16, were very 
successful. The following is the list of the 
events and winners: 

440-yards dash, handicap, 51 entries—J. M. 
Downey, Company K, 16 yards, Ist; time, 59 
3-5s.; C. R. Thomas, 2d. 

Running high jump, handicap, 25 entries—F. 
F. Sling, O. A. C., 9 inches, 1st; 5§ ft. § in. 
actual ; D. G. Tenney, N. Y. A.C., 2d, 5 ft. 5 in. 

Mile walk, handicap, 11 entries—C. T. R. 
Bates, H. A. A., 50s., Ist; time, 7m. 4Is. 

50-yards dash, handicap, 66 entries—V. Mapes, 
12 feet, Columbia, 1st; time, 6s.; F. W. Robin- 
son, 3 ft., Yale, 2d. 

Putting 16-pound shot, handicap, 19 entries— 
T. L. Lambert (from scratch), M. A. C., Ist, 41 
ft. 9 in.; H. L. Williams (8 ft. 6 in.), Yale, 2d, 41 
ft. 6 in. 

Mile run, handicap, 28 entries—W. D. Day 
(7o yards), N. J. A. C., 1st; time, 4m. 41 2-5s. ; 


C. O. Wells (75 yards), Amherst A. A., 2d, 220 
yards. 

Hurdle handicap, 17 entries—T. J. Leahy, 
M. A. C. (12 yards), 1st; time, 32s. ; C. T. Wie- 


gand, N. Y. A. C. (2 yards), 2d. 
Potato ‘race, 18 entries—J. Norall, K. A. A., 
Ist; time, 57s. ; W. M. Moore, N. Y. A. C., ad. 
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Tug of war, 5 entries—Company B (rst) pulled 
Company K off cleats; Company K, 2d. Co- 
lumbia lost with Company B by one-eighth of 
an inch in trial pull. 

Obstacle race, 6 entries—B. G. Woodruff, rst ; 
Gilbert, second. 


THE first winter meeting of the Harvard Ath- 
letic Association was held Saturday, March 16, 
in the Hemenway Gymnasium. Referee for 
general events, G. B. Morrison ; referee of spar- 
ring, Dr. William Appleton ; referee of wrest- 
ling, O. Bangs. The meeting was highly suc- 


cessful, a large number of students and their 
friends being present. The events were as 
follows: 


Putting 16- oe shot—H. R. Allen, ae 
Ist, 32 ft. 6 in.; G. R. Hunter, ’89, od, 30 ~ 
¥ in. 

Final bout of light-weight sparring—F. Cab- 
bot, M. S., beat J. Putnam, ’92. 

Final bout of middle-weight sparring—F. G. 
Curtis, ’90, beat R. Wainwright, ’or. 

Middle-weight wrestling contest—A. E. Frye 
defeated W. L. Loewenstein in two falls ; time, 
7m. and 5m. Ios., respectively. 

Light-weight wrestling contest—Won by L. L. 
Hunter, ’89, by default. In the feather-weight 
wrestling, Dodge, of ’92, also had a walk over. 

Heavy-weight sparring—J.W. Smith, ’89, won 
easily from F. R. Bangs, of ’g1. 

Heavy-weight wrestling—G. L. Hunter had a 
walk over. 

In the trials of the tug of war, 89 won from 
*90 by 8% inches and ‘gi won from ’g2 by 4 ft. 
4 in. 

The events that had more than one starter 
were evenly contested, but the many walk overs 
in the wrestling and sparring detracted some- 
what from the success of the exhibition. 


AN important meeting of the National Cross 
Country Association drew together February 18, 
at the Grand Union Hotel, New York, represent- 
atives from every club of the association. The 
delegates present were: W.H. Rogers, Athletic 
Club of Schuylkill Navy; F. N. White, Orange 
Athletic Club; Howard Perry, Columbia Ath- 
letic Club, Washington; J. W. Bailey, V. Grode, 
L. Levine, American Athletic Club; J. J. Walsh, 
J. Boyle and J. Adelsdorfer, Pastime Athletic 
Club; A. M. Sweet, New Jersey Athletic Club ; 
E. Hjertberg and W. Kenny, Olympic Athletic 
Club; H. Dimse, T. A. Collett and Will Frank, 
Suburban Harriers; G. J. Bradish, New York 
Athletic Club; W. F. Thompson, Staten Island 
Athletic Club; J. H. Mellor, Prospect Harriers. 

The revised constitution was adopted and the 
three stringent rules therein will have the effect 
of stopping the practice of bringing English run- 
ners to this country to carry off the honors and 
championship, and at the same time enthuse 
American amateurs and make the sport far more 
popular among home talent. One rule pro- 
vides that no amateur athlete will be eligible to 
compete in a cross-country championship unless 
he has been a resident for the period of one 
year; the other that any member of two rec- 
ognized athletic clubs can represent but one, 
and that the one he has been a member of the 
longest time, unless he secures the consent of 
the other club, while the third prevents any run- 
ner from competing unless a member in good 
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standing of a recognized club for at least three 
months. 


THE standing committee of the Columbia Alum- 
ni Association held a meeting February 25 and 
chose the following gentlemen as an alumni ath- 
letic committee, to co-operate with the under- 
graduate committee : Jasper T. Goodwin, ’76; R. 
C. Cornell, ’74; Frank Rees, ’74; C. H. Mapes, 
"84, and W. F. Morgan, ’82. They will serve 
for five years, and will exercise a general super- 
vision over the athletic affairs of the college, 
determining the policy to be pursued in inter- 
collegiate matters, passing upon the qualifica- 
tions of those participating in athletic contests 
as representatives of, the college, and deciding 
questions of general importance. 


THE annual meeting of the New York Ath- 
letic Club was held March 12, the election re- 
sulting as follows: President, J. S. Cox; vice- 
president, W. G. Schuyler; secretary, F. D. 
Sturges ; treasurer, H. A. Rogers; captain, G. 
J. Bradish; governors, A. T. Sullivan, A. G. 
Mills, H. A. Gildersleeve, W. B. Wheeler, W. T. 
Lawson, R. Guiteras, H. Elsworth and S. T. 
Knapp, Jr. All were elected unanimously save 
the vice-president—Schuyler receiving 473 votes 
and Otto Ruhl 410 votes. 

During the year ending February 28, 18 mem- 
bers died, 133 resigned and 73 dropped from the 
roll for the causes prescribed by the laws of the 
club: 190 life members were elected and quali- 
fied. There were elected 404 resident members, 
go non-resident members and 6 junior members. 
400 applications for resident membership and 
102 for non-resident membership were received, 
and 306 names still remain upon the proposition 
book, awaiting action in due course. 

During the year members of the club won in 
open competition, 135 first prizes, 121 seconds 
and 76 thirds ; made 1 Canadian record, 1 Eng- 
lish second, 4 "American records and 24 world’s 
records, and in championship contests won 25 
firsts, 23 seconds and Ig thirds. 


AT the annual meeting of the Missouri A. A. 
C., held*recently, the following officers were 
elected: President, Walter J. Blakely; vice- 
presidents, C. W. Bellaire and Jas. A. St. John; 
secretary, D. L. Dick; treasurer, P. J. Heyer. 
The prospects for the coming season were con- 
sidered very flattering, and much enthusiasm 
was manifested regarding the club’s standing in 
the world of athletics. 


FULLY 3,000 people witnessed the second 
annual boxing, wrestling and fencing cham- 
pionship competitions of the Amateur Athletic 
Union at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Saturday evening, March 23. The sport was 
good, at times exciting, and the best man won 
the honors in every event. Under the direction 
of the following officers everything passed off 
smoothly: Referee, Henry E. Buermeyer, N. Y 
A.C. Judges of boxing, M. W. Phillips, A. C. 
S. N., and A. V. de Goicouria, N. Y. A. C. 
Timekeepers, William H. Robertson, P. A. C., 
and A, M. Sweet, N. J. A.C. Master of cere- 
monies, Otto Ruhl, N. Y. A. C. Judge of 
wrestling, George Turner, Philadelphia. Jurors 
of fencing, H. K. Bloodgood, N. Y. A. C., di- 
rector; Eugene Higgins, N. Y. A. C.; W. T. 
Lawson, N. Y. A. C.; Prof. Regis Senac and 
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Prof. Charles Koch. The preliminary bouts 
were decided at Parepa Hall on the previous 
Thursday, and the final winners, the cham- 
pions of the year, were as follows : 

Bantam-weight boxing, 105 pounds— Matt 
Rice, Union Athletic Club. 

Feather-weight boxing, 115 pounds—W. H. 
Rocap, Athletic Club of the Schuylkill Navy, 
Philadelphia. 

Boxing, 125-pound class—James J. Brown, 
West Side Athletic Club. 

Boxing, 135-pound class—E. F. Walker, Ath- 
letic Club of the Schuylkill Navy, Philadelphia. 

Middle-weight boxing—Pat Cahill, Scottish- 
American Athletic Club. 

Wrestling, 105-pound class—J. B. Riley, Ath- 
letic Club of the Schuylkill Navy. 

Wrestling, 115-pound class—Frank Muller, 
Newark Turn Verein. 

Middle-weight wrestling—William Law, Va- 
lencia Boat Club. 

Fencing with foils—B. F. O’Connor, New 
York Athletic Club. 

Fencing with duelling swords—Dr. G. M. 
Hammond, New York Athletic Club. 

Fencing with sabre—Louis Franke, New York 
Athletic Club. 


THE Newburgh Athletic Club, having a mem- 
bership of 130, has been elected to membership 
in the Amateur Athletic Union. 


THE open athletic games of the Orange (N. J.) 
Athletic Club were held March 25, in the tennis 
court building attached to the club house. 
There were over one hundred entries for the 
various events, including many of the best 
known amateur athletes in the country. The 
building was crowded, fully one-half of those 
present being ladies, and the contests were 
spirited and exciting. Mr. F. W. Janssen, of 
the Staten Island Athletic Club, was referee. 
Results of the games follow: 

Pole vaulting—tst, F. J. Hosp, N. T. V., 8 ft. 
9 in.; 2d, Howard F. Welsh, B. A. A., 8 ft. ; 
3d, A. Collins, A. C. S. N., 8 ft. 

Tug of war—Teams were entered from the 
Schuylkill Navy; Company B, Second Con- 
necticut Regiment; Union Tug of War and the 
Mountaineers. Company B’s team—B. Kling, 
L. Kling, P. Kling and M. R. Kling—won by 
3% inches. 

Running high jump—rtst, Charles Stokum, V. 
B. C., 5 ft. 10% in.; 2d, F. C. Puffer, New York, 
5 ft. roin. 

Fencing with foils—r1st, George Hintz, N. Y. 
T. V., 5 points ; 2d, Dr.G. M. Hammond, N. Y. 
A. C., 4 points. 

Putting 16-pound shot—J. M. Steinby, A. A. 
C., az it, rin., zet;-F.. J. Bos, NN. 7. ¥., eo &. 
¥% in., 2d; A. Schreider, N. Y. A. C., 39 ft. % 
in., 3d. 

Horizontal bar—Roland Molineaux, N.Y. A. 
C., rst; F. J. Hosp, N. 1. U., 2d; W.. Werer, 
Hoboken, 3d. 

Potato race (for club men)—F. H. Craig, Ist ; 
Farnam Yardley, 2d; C. A. Aeschimann, 3d. 


THE annual games of the Intercollegiate Ath- 
letic Association will be held Saturday, May 
25, at the Berkeley Oval, Morris Dock. This 
athletic field offers unusual advantages to the 
student athletes and the sports will be of un- 
The new cup will be contested 


usual interest. 


for for the first time. Like the old one, it will 
contain fourteen shields, one of which will be 
filled each year with the name and records of 
the champion college, and when all are filled 
will be the permanent property of that college 
whose name appears on the greatest number of 
shields. The old cup already has thirteen 
shields filled, and when the fourteenth is com- 
pleted this year will belong to Harvard, as that 
college has a majority of the shields filled. 


THE annual tournament of the Phillips Acad- 
emy Athletic Association in the gymnasium, 
March 16, at Andover, Mass., resulted in the 
following winners: 

Light-weight sparring—Wheeler, ’89. 

Middle-weight wrestling—Foss, ’g1. 

Heavy-weight sparring—Alexander, ’go. 

Feather-weight wrestling—Stevens, ’gI. 

Heavy-weight wrestling—Brown, ‘gt. 

Middle-weight sparring—-Alexander, ‘go. 

Light-weight wrestling—Sanford, ’gr. 

Fence vault—Foss, ’g1, 6ft. 8in. 

Putting shot—Coxe, ’89, 32 ft. 6 in. 

Parallel bars—Hassenseahl, 89. 

Indian clubs—Foss, ’gI. 

High jump—Coxe, '89, 5 ft. 1 in. 

Horizontal bar—Hassenseahl, ’89. 

Tumbling—Rowley, ’89. 

Silver cups were awarded the winners. The 
judges were Profs. McCurdy, Pettee and Kim- 
ball of the academy. 


THE California Athletic Club has elected 
these officers for the ensuing year: L. R. 
Fulda, president; R. B. Mitchell, vice-presi- 
dent; Frank Vernon, secretary; J. D. Gibbs, 
treasurer; directors, F. McLaughlin, W. R. 
Vice, George Ross, Dally Ferguson, E. Fay and 
George L. Fish. 


THE St. George Harriers have elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, R. Conn; secretary, 
W. Wahle; treasurer, E. Hacke; captain, W. 
Rubein ; vice-captain, Jack Rawlinson. 


THE fifth monthly invitation cross-country 
run of the National Cross-Country Association 
took place on Saturday evening, March 30, in 
Bayonne. Teams representing the Pastime 
Athletic Club, Olympic.Athletic Club, Subur- 
ban Harriers, Prospect Harriers, Staten Island 
Athletic Club, New York Athletic Club, Ameri- 
can Athletic Club, Scottish-American Athletic 
Club, St. George Hare and Hound Club and 
the New Jersey Athletic Club participated. 
The run was through Bayonne from the head- 
quarters of the New Jersey Athletic Club 
at Bergen Point to the Morris Canal bridge 
at Greenville and return, a distance of be- 
tween 7 and 8 miles. Alexander M. Sweet, 
N. J. A. C., was referee ; E. C. Carter, N. Y. A. 
C., was starter; L. Levine, A. A. C., H. Grow- 
tage, P. H., and H. Dimse, P. A. C., were 
judges ; and W. F. Thompson, S.1.A.C., A. C. 
Jenkins, N. Y. A. C., and E. Thomas, P. A. C., 
were timers. 

The start was made at 8:55 o'clock, thirty- 
four men being in the slow pack and twenty- 
nine in the fast pack. For the slow pack Fred- 
erick M. Brush, N. J. A. C., and W. Kenney, QO. 
A. C., were pace makers, and Henry Selvage, 
N. J. A. C., and G. S. Miller, P. H., were 
whippers in. P. D. Skillman, N. Y. A. C., and 
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William D. Day, N. J. A.C., were pace makers, 
and S. Stagg, P. H., and T. A. Collett, P. A. C., 
were whippers in for the fast pack. The lead- 
ers at the finish were as follows: Fast pack— 
1st, William D. Day, N. J. A. C.; time, 43m. 
sos.; 2d, J. D. Lloyt, P. Harriers; 3d, T. A. 
Collett, P. A. C.; 4th, W. Skillman, S. A. A. C.; 
sth, S. Stagg, P. H.; 6th, H. Wilbur Paret, N. 
J. A. C. Slow pack—1st, George S. Miller, P. 
H.; time, 48m.; 2d, Charles A. Skillman, P. 
H.; 3d, S. B. Bowman, N. J. A. C.; 4th, Allan 
Benny, N. J. A. C.; sth, : F. Carbonel, O. A. 
Gas 6th, W. Kenny, O. A. 


THE Staten Island Athletic Club recently 
elected these new officers: President, Eberhard 
Faber ; vice-president, W. A. Lentilhon ; secre- 
tary, W. C. Davis; treasurer, James Brown; 
trustees (to serve two years), J. W. Edwards, G. 
M. Mackellar, T. J. Conroy, Edward Merritt, 
H. G. Van Vechten. 


THE executive committee of the National As- 
sociation has declared Fred Carlton and D. 
Budd professionals. At the recent games of 
the association, given in Madison Square Gar- 
den, Carlton won third place in the two-mile 
handicap run under the colors of the Aller- 
ton Athletic Club, while Budd won the 75- 
yards handicap. The officers of the National 
Association declare that they will prosecute 
Budd for obtaining under false pretenses a 
diamond ring given as first prize in his event. 


BASEBALL. 


THE Amateur League of Athletic Clubs com- 
pleted the schedule of their championship 
games on March 11, and it provides for contests 
between the club nines of the Staten Island, 
Orange and Crescent Athletic clubs and the 
Staten Island Cricket Club only, the Brooklyn 
Athletic Club’s nine not this season entering 
the list. The schedule starts the season on May 
11, on which date the Orange Athletic Club’s 
nine visit Brooklyn to play the Crescent nine at 
Washington Park, and the Staten Island Athletic 
Club’s nine play the Staten Island Cricket Club 
at Livingston. The League’s season ends on 
August 31. 

Wm. Halsted is the manager of the Cres- 
cent nine, and his address is No. 8 Spruce 
street, New York. Frank H. White is the man- 
ager of the Orange Athletic Club’s nine, and his 
address is at Spalding Brothers’, 241 Broadway, 
New York. Thomas J. Conroy, at 65 Fulton 
street, New York, manages the Staten Island 
Athletic Club’s nine, and George F. Schofield, 
of 53 Broadway, has control of the nine of 
the Staten Island Cricket Club. The battery 
players of the four teams are as follows : Staten 
Island Athletic, Bates and Gaunt ; Staten Island 
Cricket Club, Ayrault and Carr; Orange Ath- 
letic, Stagg and Smith, and the Crescent Club, 
Clare and Straus. 


THE Brooklyn Amateur Association will play 
all their scheduled championship games at 
Prospect Park on fields Nos. 1, 2 and 3 at the 
parade ground, beginning on May 18. They play 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. The competing 
clubs are the Resolute, Reliance, Sidney, Wash- 
ington, Fulton and Federal. 


“George A. Dow, Maine. 
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THE old Metropolitan Club team organized as 
an independent co-operative baseball club in 
March last with a strong team, including Lynch, 
Holbert, Crane, Troy, Hankinson, Nelson, Ken- 
nedy and Roseman as its nucleus. 


COLLEGE baseball teams have indulged in 
very hard training during March and April; 
hence excellent work may be expected of them 
during the season. 


AT the annual meeting of the Minnesota Col- 
lege Baseball League, Macalester College was 
represented by Messrs. Winter, Archard and 
Kirkwood ; Hamline: Messrs. Lathrop, Brink 
and Chaffee; Minneapolis High School: Messrs. 
Spry and Marshall. The State University ap- 
plied for admission. Officers for the year were 
elected as follows: President, J. E. Lathrop, 
Hamline; first vice-president, James Spry, 
Minneapolis; second vice-president, George 
Belden, State University; secretary, W. 
Pitts, Macalester; treasurer, Ed. Marshall, 
Minneapolis. 


BICYCLING, 


THE annual meeting of the National Assem- 
bly of the L. A. W. was held in New York, 
March 18, and the following officers were 
elected : President, Charles A. Luscomb, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; vice-president, James R. Dunn, 
Ohio; secretary, T. Bassett, Boston ; treasurer, 
The secretary’s re- 
port showed that the membership of the League 
had increased since January from 11,548 to 
12,100. 


Tue Cycling Club of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology has challenged the Harvard 
Bicycle Club to a road race of from 12 to 
20 miles, for a trophy similar to the one 
which Harvard won last fall on the occasion of 
the first road race between the two clubs. 


THE Illinois Club, one of Chicago’s crack 
bicycle clubs, has an attractive library as one of 
the features of its club rooms. 


THE national championships for 1888 were 
located and won as follows: Half-mile bicycle 
—New Castle, Pa., Bicycle Club, by Will 
Windle, August 29, Im. Ig I-5s.; one-mile bi- 
cycle — Maryland Division, by Will Windle, 
June 19, 2m. 438S.; two- mile bicycle — Long 
Island Wheelmen, by Charles E. Kluge, June 2, 
6m. 51s.; three- mile bicycle—New York Di- 
vision, by Will Windle, September 6, gm. 27s.; 
five-mile bicycle—California Division, by F. D. 
Elwell, July 4, 16m, 56s.; ten-mile bicycle— 
New York Division, by Will Windle, September 
4, 3Im. 37S.; one-mile tricycle—Maryland Di- 
vision, by H. L. Kingsland, June 19, 3m. 2s., 
and five-mile tricycle—New York Division, by 
W. E. Crist, September 5, 21m. 47s. 


THE Long Island Wheelmen will present 
‘‘century medals’’ and 2,000-mile medals, with 
an extra bar for each additional 1,000 miles this 
season. 


THE annual election of officers of the Kings 
County Wheelmen took place recently at their 
club house, and each office was hotly contested 
for, with the following results: President, M. 
L. Bridgman; vice-president, Theodore S. 
Snyder ; recording secretary, W. C. Miller ; cor- 
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responding secretary, E. L. Courtney; treas- 
urer, J. Long; assistant treasurer, J. C. 
Stevens ; captain, William Marion. 


Ir is expected that George Kreger, the Long 
Island Wheelmen’s crack, will show form equal 
to Windle and Crist this season, after his last 
year’s performances. 


THE third annual meeting and election of 
officers of the Atlanta Wheelmen, of Newark, 
N. J., at their rooms, 443 Broad street, resulted 
as follows: President, George H. Miller ; vice- 
president, Allen N. Terbell; secretary and treas- 
urer, Clinton G. Halsted; captain, William A. 
Drabble. 


THE arrangements for the wheelmen’s tour- 
nament in Chicago are being pushed very rap- 
idly. The opening will be May 13. 


CHARLES SCHWALBACH, of the Kings County 
Wheelmen, has offered a diamond medal for the 
member of the Cyclists’ Union of Long Island 
who shall have the largest mileage during 1889. 


THE Brooklyn Bicycle Club has moved into 
new quarters, at 62 Hanson place, the old 
home proving inadequate for the rapidly in- 
creasing membership. 


THE Toledo Cycling Club has elected new of- 
ficers, as follows: President, John C. Keller ; 
vice-president, Perry Waite; secretary, J. A. 
McKinnon ; treasurer, L. S. Ketcham. 


Roap bills and liberty bills are being drawn 
up and introduced into the Legislatures of 
numerous States, and wheelmen all over the 
country ought to see to it that everything they 
can do is done to further their passage through 
the different legislative bodies. 


IF reports are true there has been an immense 
boom in the craze for wheels in the West, 
and especially in Chicago. Everybody seems 
anxious to be out on a wheel at the first oppor- 
tunity. 


THE 1889 ‘‘century’’ run of New Jersey and 
New York wheelmen will start from Orange on 
June 8. The route will be through Newark, 
Elizabeth, Plainfield, New Brunswick, Prince- 
ton and Trenton to Philadelphia. 


THE annual election of officers of the Albany 
Wheelmen took place at their headquarters, and, 
after a very spirited contest, the following result 
was announced: President, Joseph C. McClel- 
land; vice-president, Frank <A. Treadwell; 
secretary and treasurer, Benjamin I. Carhart ; 
captain, Frank A. Shields; members of board 
of trustees, Harper Groat, Clement V. 
Palmer, and Clifford E. White. 


BILLIARDS. 


A NOTEWORTHY contest took place March 8 be- 
tween the amateur champion, Mr. Orville Oddie, 
Jr., of Brooklyn, and the noted professional, 
George Slosson. It was a practice match which 
Mr. Oddie engaged in for training purposes 
prior to his entry for the New York Racquet 
Club billiard tourney in May. Slosson played 
at the odds of the 14-inch balk line against Mr. 
Oddie’s straight rail. The contest was of 600 
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points up and Mr. Oddie won by 600 to 495. 
His average was 27-3-11, and his best runs were 
75, 152 and 246. This was his best on record 
against a professional opponent. 

In the Racquet Club tourney, Mr. Oddie will 
have Mr. Townsend—who won the February 
tourney in Brooklyn—as his principal adver- 
sary. 


IN the professional pool tourney which ended 
in Brooklyn on March g, Frey won the first 
purse, Alfred De Oro the second, and Malone 
the third. The game was continuous pool. 


CANOEING. 


THE annual meeting of the Newburgh Canoe 
and Boating Association was held at the boat 
house March 5, 1889, and the following officers 
for the ensuing year were elected: Jas. T. 
Vandalfsen, commodore; Chas. S. Williams, 
vice-commodore ; Harry A. Marvel, captain ; 
Geo. C. Smith, purser ; William K. Leech, mem- 
ber executive committee; Robert Johnston, 
member finance committee. The affairs of the 
club are in a flourishing condition, the mem- 
bership roll full and the outlook for the year 
very promising. 


AT a meeting of the Passaic canoeists at 
Newark it was decided to cruise around Staten 
Island on Decoration Day and the Friday and 
Saturday following. The clubs represented at 
the meeting were Paterson, Passaic, Ruther- 
ford, Arlington, Orange, Ianthe, Essex, Bay- 
onne, and New Jersey Athletic Club. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected : Secretary, Richard 
Hobart, of the Ianthe Canoe Club; chairman, 
Irving V. Carlard, Arlington Canoe Club. 


AT a meeting of the canoeists of the New Jer- 
sey Athletic Club a sailing totem was adopted. 
The device is the disk-throwing athlete emblem 
of the club grasping a paddle. The totem will 
be red upon white sails. The Regatta Com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. G. R. Frost, Will- 
iam H. Mitchell and Albert Herrick, were au- 
thorized to arrange for holding a series of races, 
and to devise acanoeist’s burgee embracing the 
club’s colors. 


CANOEING seems to have become a popular 
pastime, to judge by the enthusiasm displayed 
at a recent meeting of the lately-formed Mon- 
treal Canoe Club. A constitution was adopted 
which is almost identical with those of similar 
organizations in the United States. 


CRICKET. 


AT the annual meeting of the New York 
Cricket Club the following officers were elected : 
J. McNevin, president; E. Skyne, vice-presi- 
dent; J. Shortall, treasurer, and F.J. Davidson, 
secretary; members of committee, W. Ham- 
mond, B. J. Roberts and J. Rorke. 


THE Claremont Cricket Club of New Jersey 
has amalgamated with the New Jersey Athletic 
Club, and cricket will hereafter be a prominent 
feature in the athletic department of the organ- 
ization. 


THE Harvard cricket eleven has challenged 
Princeton to a match game, to be played some 
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time during the spring. Although there has 
been no organized eleven at Princeton for sev- 
eral years, still many cricketers go there every 
year, and there is quite a number in the college 
now. Itis probable that the challenge will be 
considered favorably. 


AT a meeting of the Brooklyn Cricket Club 
held af 502 Fulton street, Brooklyn, recently, 
the following officers were elected: President, 
James R. Cowing; vice-president, J. Smith, 
captain, F. S. Greene; vice-captain, G. Tuttle; 
secretary, J. Curtis; treasurer, J. Humbert. 


THE Kings County Cricket Club has elected 
these officers: President, John Officer; vice- 
president, A. H. Hopkins; secretary, E. Snel- 
grove; captains, H. Manley, Ww... Wood and 
mn. Harrand ; treasurer, F. Ayres. The club 
colors are now black and white. The club will 
play with all clubs within playing distance. 


THE champion cricketer of Australia, George 
Giffen, has added fresh laurels to his already 
overloaded wreath. Last season he made 843 
runs for eight completed innings —average 
105-3. Five times out of eleven tries he passed 
the century, viz., 138 not out v. Modbury, 124 
v. Hindmarsh, 135 v. Victoria, 128 not out v. 
Adelaide, 156 v. South Adelaide. These are 
phenomenal figures. 


THE St. Paul’s School, N. H., cricket eleven 
will make a tour of Canada shortly, after the 
school breaks up in June, and thus mark a new 
epoch in its athletic annals. The following list 
of fixtures has been arranged for the visitors 
by Mr. G. G. S. Lindsey, the well-known mem- 
ber of the Toronto Cricket Club: 

July 1, 2, Ottawa; 3, Kingston; 4, Napanee; 
5, 6, Toronto; 8, Peterborough; 9g, 10, Trinity 
College School, Past and Present, at Port Hope ; 
11, Upper Canada College, Past and Present, at 
Toronto ; 12, 13, Hamilton. 

All the fixtures are eleven a side contests, and 
from a Canadian standpoint there seems little 
room for improvement in so far as the arrange- 
ment of the matches is concerned. The very 
best clubs in Ontario will meet the visitors, and 
they will have plenty of opportunity to dis- 
tinguish themselves. Every effort will be made 
to make their visit as pleasant as possible, and 
the tour ought to be a great success. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING. 


THE New Jersey Game and Fish Protective 
Society has sent a bill to the Legislature per- 
mitting the shooting of woodcock during the 
month of July; grouse, quail and rabbit from 
November 1 to December 15, inclusive, the gun- 
ning season to close on the last named date. 
The object is to protect game from being cap- 
tured or killed while snow is on the ground. 


THE Florida Land and Water Club of Tarpon 
Springs has changed its name to the Florida 
Field Sports Association, and elected the follow- 
ing officers: Honorary president, the Duke of 
Sutherland; president, Col. J. E. Hart, Jack- 
sonville; vice-presidents, Gen. J. B. Wall, 
Tampa; Col. D. E. Maxwell, Jacksonville ; Col. 
D. H. Elliott, Sanford ; ex-Governor A. P. K. 
Safford, Tarpon Springs ; corresponding secre- 
tary, J. M. Murphy, Anclote. The object of 
this association is to preserve the game and fish 
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of the State, see that the game laws are en- 
forced, develop a taste for field sports and all 
manly outdoor recreation, and try to acclimate 
such game as may be found suitable for this 
climate. An effort will be made to have the 
Legislature pass stringent game laws. 


THROUGH ignorance of the law recently 
passed in New Jersey there has been consider- 
able illegal trout fishing. The new law is as 
follows: That hereafter it shall not be lawful 
for any person or persons to take or catch any 
brook trout in any of the streams or waters of 
this State before the first day of April or after 
the fifteenth day of July of each year, under a 
penalty of ten dollars for each and every fish 
taken or caught contrary to the provisions 
hereof. 


THE fly-casting tournament, which is to take 
place in May, will change its plan of giving 
prizes to the victors. The National Rod and 
Reel Association, which is to manage the tour- 
nament, will buy from its own treasury gold, 
silver and bronze medals. The tournament 
will be held either on Harlem Mere in Central 
Park or on Prospect Park Lake. The Brooklyn 
Park Commissioners offer to defray all expenses 
in fitting the lake for the tournament, while in 
New York the association defrays its own ex- 
penses. The majority of the association now 
favor New York. 


THE Glenwood, Long Island, Fishing Club 
elected the following officers for the coming 
season: Captain, G. H. K. White; secretary, 
F. H. Brockway ; treasurer, Russel Wheeler. 
The club’s headquarters are at Glenwood, 
Hempstead Harbor. 


THE Black River Game Association and nu- 
merous other sportsmen’s societies of the region, 
backed up and seconded by most of the inhabi- 
tants who believe in the necessity of forests as 
beneficent forces of nature in causing rain and 
maintaining the full and equable flow of streams 
and the moist fertility of the soil, are circulating 
petitions to the State Legislature. The meas- 
ures suggested are more stringent laws for the 
protection and maintenance of the State forest 
preserve, and an act for acquiring and setting 
apart the Adirondack wilderness as a State 
park. 


THE trouting season opened April 1 in New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The 
season promises to be very successful. 

Owing to the unpropitious weather in Maine 
during the past winter, which prevented crust 
hunting, big game is reported as being much 
more plentiful. Stringent laws will help to 
keep some of the noble animals of the forest 
alive. 


FOOTBALL. 


AT a meeting of Princeton students, held 
March 6, F. S. Miller, ’90, and A. D. Wilson, 
*gI, were respectively elected president and 
treasurer of the Football Association. 

A communication was received from New 
York and Philadelphia alumni offering to pre- 
sent to the association a trophy cup worth $150 
as a stimulus to greater excellence in drop kick- 
ing and punting the ball. The plan proposed is 
to inscribe upon the trophy the names of the 
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best kickers Princeton has had since the Rugby 
game was introduced among the American col- 
leges, and to add after each season the names 
of the best of that year’s team, thus making a 
permanent and visible memorial. The offer was 
unanimously and enthusiastically accepted. 


A VERY interesting game of football was 
played March 7, in the Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia, Pa., between a team from the 
University of Pennsylvania and the Rivertons. 
After an hour’s hard play, the game ended in a 
draw. 


THE Crescents of Hoboken and the Hudson 
County Rovers played an exciting game of foot- 
ball March 30, on the former’s ground on the Ely- 
sian Fields. The game was under association 
rules. Both clubs had out their strongest 
players, and the game was stubbornly contested 
from start to finish. Twenty-two minutes 
elapsed before the Crescents scored the first 
point in the contest, through an excellent run 
and pass by Murdock and a successful kick 
between the uprights by Evans. In the second 
half two goals were scored by the Rovers. 
The Crescents seemed to lose their vim, and 
were unable to withstand the fine rush work of 
their opponents. No other points were made, 
and the Rovers won by two goals to one. 


HOCKEY. 


THE hockey team of the Montreal Athletic 
Club ina very exciting and close game on 
March 1 defeated the champion Crystal team 
at the Crystal Skating Rink by a score of 4 too. 

OnE of the hardest fought matches ever played 
in Montreal took place March 7 at the Crystal 
Rink, Montreal, between the Montreal Athletic 
Club’s team and the Quebecs. The visitors 
scored the first game after eight minutes’ play. 
This roused the Montrealers, and they went 
to work in earnest. However, the goal tend 
and point of the Quebec team played so bril- 
liantly that when half time was called the 
home team had not yet scored. When time 
was called the home team began to rush the 
game, and kept the visitors on the defense, and 
soon scored a goal. However, Quebec retaliated 
by taking the third game in a very brilliant 
manner. With the score of 2 to I against 
them, the Montreal players began to put up a 
game which was a marvel and which the visit- 
ors could do nothing with, and soon the fourth 
goal was scored, making the gamea tie. The 
next game was started immediately, and after 
five minutes’ play a goal was made for Mon- 
treal, thus defeating their opponents by the 
score of 3 to 2. 


LACROSSE. 


THE Shamrock Lacrosse Club held their ad- 
journed annual meeting March 7. The follow- 


ing officers were elected for the year: Presi- 
dent, E. Halley; first vice-president, M. F. 
Polan ; second vice-president, T. Crowe; treas- 


urer, T. Mace (re-elected) ; 
W. J. McKenna; 
Tansey. 


honorary secretary, 
assistant secretary, M. J 


THE University Lacrosse Club, with a view to 
permanently establishing lacrosse in Toronto 
University, has decided upon making an ex- 
tensive tour. Buffalo, Detroit, Paris, Brant- 


ford are some of the places to be visited, and 
a good game may confidently be looked for 
from the club, as it numbers among its mem- 
bers some first-class players. The team will 
meet in Toronto for a few days’ preliminary 
practice on or about June 20. 


THE Toronto Lacrosse Club elected the fol- 
lowing officers at its annual meeting: Presi- 
dent, Mr. W. J. Suckling; first vice-president, 
Mr. W. Logan; second vice-president, Mr. 
James Macdonald ; secretary, Mr. F. W. Gar- 
vin; treasurer, Mr. C. A. E, McHenry; cap- 
tain, Mr. Percy Schofield ; committee, Messrs. 
Joseph Irving, H. C. Schofield, J. R. McCaffrey 
and W. Ledger. 


TuE Buffalo Lacrosse Club reorganized April 
I for 1889. There was a fair attendance of last 
year’s members, including most of the players 
of last year’s team, with quite an addition of 
new blood. The reports were quite encour- 
aging, indicating that Buffalo will have a strong 
team in the field during the coming season, the 
strongest by a good deal that has ever repre- 
sented the city. The following officers were 


elected: President, Mark H. Berry ; vice-presi- 
dent, E. H. Read; secretary, H. Burns ; 
treasurer, F. W. McGuire; captain, David 
Grant; field captain, E. A. Walsh. 


A MEETING of the Metropolitan Lacrosse Asso- 
ciation was held at 26 Broadway, March 30, at 
which were present J. R. Flannery, of the 
Brooklyn Lacrosse Club, president ; J. O. Polak, 
of Rutgers College, vice-president ; F. B. Ste- 
vens, of Stevens Institute, secretary and treas- 
urer, and other gentlemen. A playing schedule 
was adopted for the spring season, which will 
end June I on account of college commence- 
ments. 


THE annual meeting of the Montreal Lacrosse 
Club was held April 3 and was well attended. 
The annual reports of the secretary and 
treasurer showed that the club, financially and 
otherwise, was in good condition. The election 
for officers resulted as follows: President, F. E. 
Nelson ; first vice-president, T. L. Paton; 
second vice-president, W. J. Cleghorn ; secre- 
tary-treasurer, A. G. Higginson ; committee of 
management—Messrs. W. Geraghty, W. 


Watson, A. L. Shanks, M. D., Ed. Shepard, 
Fred. Larmonth, W. G. Robertson and A. A. 
Hodgson. 


REPRESENTATIVES of the clubs composing the 
Eastern Association of Amateur Lacrosse play- 
ers met at the Astor House April 6. Henry 
J. Penniman, of the Druid Lacrosse Club, Balti- 
more, was re-elected president, and J. C. Gerndt, 
of the New York Lacrosse Club, secretary and 
treasurer. The executive committee, composed 
of J. R. Flannery of the Brooklyn Lacrosse 
Club, C. T. Powell of the Philadelphia La- 
crosse Club and Edward Merritt of the Staten 
Island Athletic Club, was also re-elected. It 
was resolved that the season should be from 
May 15 to October 15, and that during that 
period the club holding the challenging cup, 
which is now the Brooklyn Club, must play 
within three weeks of challenge. More power 
was given the goal keeper to prevent players 
interfering with each other, and the authority 
of the umpire was also enlarged. 
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LAWN TENNIS. 


THE Mineola Lawn Tennis Club has re-elected 
Mr. H. G. Lloyd as secretary and treasurer for 
the ensuing year. This club is in its second 
season and has a select membership of sixteen. 


THE Riverside Lawn Tennis Club, of Amster- 
dam, N. Y., has elected the following officers: 
President, E. P. White; secretary, L. W. V. 
Groat; treasurer, F. E. Waldron. The club 
looks forward to a very successful season. 


THE third tournament of the New England 
Tennis Association will be held on the New 
Haven Lawn Club grounds June 18. 


THE Powelton Tennis Club, of Newburgh, 
N. Y., has reorganized for the coming season 
and elected the following officers: President, 
Edward R. J. Mailler; secretary, James G. Gra- 
ham, Jr.; treasurer, H. Stockbridge Ramsdell ; 
executive committee, Mrs. Charles L. C. Kerr, 
Miss May Williams, Miss Annie Kerr, Mrs. W. 
C. Belknap and Fred S. Banks. The club, 
which has a membership of seventy, including 
nine ladies, holds a membership in the Hudson 
River Tennis Association, which includes ten- 
nis organizations at Yonkers, Irvington, Tarry- 
town and New Hamburg. The Powelton tennis 
grounds are located at Downing avenue in 
Balmville, where the spring tournament of the 
club will be held in May. 


A MEETING of the executive committee of the 
United States National Lawn Tennis Associ- 
ation was held at the Hoffman House, Friday 
evening, April 5. The doubles for the cham- 
pionship of America were decided to be held on 
the Staten Island Cricket Club grounds July 1 
and following days. The single championship 
was fixed for Wednesday, August Ig, at the 
Newport Casino, play to be conducted under the 
rules of previous seasons. The other tourna. 
ment dates were arranged as follows: Flushing 
L. T. C., June 3; St. George’s Cricket Club, 
June 10; Hudson River L. T. C. and New 
Haven L. T. C., June 17; Orange L. T. C., June 
24; double championship of Chicago and Cali- 
fornia, July 1; Springfield L. T. C., July 15; 
Southampton L. T. A., July 22; Wright & 
Ditson’s L. T. C., July 29; Mount Desert and 
Bar Harbor L. T. T., August 5; Narragansett 
L. T. C., August 12: Lenox L. T. T., Septem- 
ber 2; Rochester L. T. T., September 9; Wash- 
ington L. T. T. (championship of the Southern 
States), September 16. 


AN interesting match of professional court 
tennis was played at the Queen’s Club, West 
Kensington, London, recently between Peter 
Latham, the new marker of the Queen’s Club 
court, and Alfred White, marker at Lord Fife’s 
court at Steen. Latham is considered in Eng- 
land to be champion of the racquet world, and 
also has an excellent style and stroke at tennis. 
Alfred White's style is neat and graceful, his 
judgment is good, and he is favored by a long 
reach. Latham won the match by 3 sets too, 
the first set by 6 games to 1 and 26 strokes to 
g, the second set by 6 games to 4 and 29 strokes 
to 22, and the third set by 6 games to 3 and 31 
strokes to 26. The play occupied an hour, re- 
sulting in favor of Latham by 18 gamesto 8, 
and 86 strokes to 57. Each player had stopped 
18 straight forces. Latham had got 4 balls into 


the dedans and 3 into the other openings ; 
White 6 into the dedans and 3 into the other 
openings. It is probable that a match will 
shortly be played by Latham and Sir Alfred 
Lyttelton, the expert amateur. 


Tue Irish championship lawn tennis tourna- 
ment opens on the grounds of the Fitzwilliam 
Club, Dublin, on the 2oth of May. Ernest Ren- 
shaw, champion of England and Ireland, and 
W. J. Hamilton will be among the entries. 


TueE Hudson River Lawn Tennis Association 
has decided to join the National Lawn Tennis 
Association, and will hold its tournament under 
the auspices of the latter association on June Ig 
next. The Hudson ‘River Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation is composed of clubs from Albany, Edge- 
wood, Sing Sing, Newburgh and New Hamburg. 
The following officers have been elected for 
1889: President, Dr. Clarence Satterlee; vice- 
president, Mr. G. A. Holden; secretary and 
treasurer, Dr. F. A. Curtis; executive com- 
mittee, Mr. T. K. Fraser and Mr. C. E. Sands. 


THE tournament for the national tropical ten- 
nis championship was held at St. Augustine, 
Fla., March 12 to 16, and was a great success. 
Many noted players were present and some 
very exciting sets were played. Mr. H. C. 
Trevor, of New York, who won both the cham- 
pionship trophy and the all comers’ cup last 
year, was unable to repeat that brilliant per- 
formance. O.S. Campbell, Columbia College, 
*gI, playing a quiet, effective and steady game, 
was the winner this year in both events, defeat- 
ing such excellent players as Peacock, the 
English player, 6-3, 6-3; Thompson, of Har- 
vard, 6-3, 6-3, and A. E. Wright, of Columbia, 
6-4, 4-6, 6-4. He defeated Mr. Trevor for the 
championship after a most excellent exhibition 
of scientific tennis playing by the score of 6-2, 
6-3, 6-4. 

In the doubles, Mr. Campbell with his part- 
ner, Wright, defeated Messrs. Miller and Beach, 
of Yale, in the final round for the all comers’ by 
a score of 6-4, 6-4, 4-6, 6-4, and Messrs. Trevor 
and Thompson for the championship by 6-3, 
6-2, 6-1. 


At the Hyde Park covered court, London, 
recently, E. W. Lewis, one of the English play- 
ers who contemplates visiting this country 
shortly to play against American ‘‘cracks,”’ 
defeated Herbert Chipp, 4 sets to love, 6-2, 6-0, 
6-2, 6-2, 6-2. 

THE Southern Lawn Tennis Association held 
an important and interesting meeting at Wash- 
ington recently. Mr. Charles E. McCawley was 
elected president, and Mr. H. W. Spofford, Jr., 
secretary and treasurer. It was voted to hold 
the annual meeting during the last week in 
May, and the association fell into line with the 
United States Lawn Tennis Association by 
adopting the Wright & Ditson champion ball. 


THE Pavilion Pastime Club, of Brooklyn, or- 
ganized last August as a tennis and outing club, 
has, unfortunately, failed to survive the trying 
‘* first year,’’ and is now zon est. 


RIFLE AND TRAP SHOOTING. 


At the annual meeting of the Cold Creek 
Sporting Club the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year; President, J. C. 
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Zolinger, Sandusky, Ohio; Geo. W. Bills, vice- 
president, Toledo, Ohio; Thomas L. Williams, 
secretary, Sandusky, Ohio, and C. R. Melville, 
treasurer, Sandusky, Ohio. Directors—Geo. W. 
Bake, Geo. J. Johnson and C. T. Hasbrouck, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE match between Miss Annie Oakley and 
Frank Class against C. M. Hedden and Sam 
Castles attracted a large number of lovers of the 
shotgun to Pine Brook, N. J., April 5. The 
conditions were 25 birds each for $50 a side, 
Hurlingham rules, Miss Oakley to shoot at 25 
yards rise, Class and Castles at 28, and Hedden 
at 30 yards. Miss Oakley and Class won, kill- 
ing 41 to their opponents’ 37. Miss Oakley 
killed 22, Class 19, Castles 20 and Hedden 17. 
Miss Oakley shot a 12-gauge 6-pound gun and 
gave a pretty exhibition. 


THE American Shooting Association will, 
most probably, hold its first tournament at Cin- 
cinnati the week commencing June 10. The 
association requests every club in the United 
States to send the names of the officers and 
members to the association’s headquarters, 
Room 184 Stewart Building, New York. All 
clubs adopting the association’s rules are re- 
quested to report the same. 


GOVERNOR GREEN, of New Jersey, has signed 
the bill legalizing pigeon shooting, and New 
Jersey sportsmen are happy in consequence. 
Lovers of trap shooting have been hampered 
for a long time by the rigid ruling of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
live bird shooting had almost become a thing of 
the past. The new law changes all this. New 
Jersey gun clubs are waking up, and a lively 
season is anticipated. 


On the grounds of the New Jersey Athletic 
Club at Bergen Point the seventh of a series vf 
pigeon-shooting matches for the club’s challenge 
cup occurred recently. Eight contestants shot 
at 18 yards rise, clay blue rocks being 
used as targets. With a score of fifteen breaks 
and five misses Bayard T. Kissam won the 
event. Richard Sundermann was second with 
fourteen breaks and six misses. Five matches 
of the series yet remain to be shot, and George 
S. Virden, Richard Sundermann, and J. N. 
Bodine, who have each won one match, may 
tie Kissam, who has won four events. 


SINCE January 1 there has been a well- 
attended match going on at the Massachusetts 
Rifle Gallery on Washington street, Boston, 
Mass. The conditions stipulated any rifles of 
.22 calibre ; position, any, providing the rifle be 
shot from the shoulder; number of scores to 
count, 10, and 10 consecutive shots in each 
score ; entries unlimited ; ties to be decided by 
the next best score or scores; the target, the 
standard American, reduced to 40 yards. The 
gentleman who has taken first prize in the con- 
test is Dr. Heber Bishop, who makes a new 
record, and the second man in the contest, A. 
Loring, breaks all previous records, as did Dr. 
Bishop with the .22 calibre rifle. The score of 
Dr. Bishop is 995 out of a possible 1,000, while 
the score of his nearest competitor, A. Loring, 
is 989. Mr. J. Kelly, of the Massachusetts Rifle 
Association is third, with 987 points. 
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_E. W. YERRINGTON, of Norwich, Conn., is one 
of the crack shots of New England. He is 
about sixty years old, 6 feet tall, and weighs 267 
pounds. He spent his youth ona farm, where 
he became an adept brush shot. He is nowa 
member of the New York Suburban Association 
and the Norwich Shooting Club. In 1888 he 
made 11 scores of 25 straight, 18 scores of 24, 
and 34 of 23 out of a possible 25. Highest 
score out of 10 consecutive shots, 96. He 
has a remarkably strong nerve. The closer the 
contest the firmer and surer are his nerve and 
aim. This may be accounted for by the fact 
that he never used tobacco or liquors in any 
form. 


THE Budd-Stice match was contested at Keo- 
kuk, Ia., and created much interest, as the wing 
shot championship of America, the cup em- 
blematic of that title, $150, and the gate receipts 
were in the balance. It had been agreed that 
the man killing the most out of the first 50 birds 
shot at should be the winner of the tie which 
resulted in their recent match. The weather 
was particularly favorable to the shoot. One 
hundred birds each were sprung from five 
ground traps set 5 yards apart, at 18 yards 
rise, Hurlingham rules, with the use of 
both barrels governed. Budd proved winner 
of both events, killing 49 out of the first 50, and 
94 out of the 1oo. 


WuiLe Mr. F. E. Bennett, the champion 
revolver shot of America, was shooting at Wal- 
nut Hill not long ago, he shot a series of 50 
shots with his Stevens pistol at 50 yards, on the 
standard American target, firing five strings of 
ten shots, each series being shot on a clean 
target. He succeeded in placing the 50 shots 
well within the bull’s-eye, a feat which has 
never before been equaled, the score counting 
464 points. Mr. Bennett, although satisfied to 
make fifty consecutive bull’s-eyes, was asked to 
continue his shooting until he got out of the 
bull’s-eye, which he did, making a seven about 
his sixtieth shot. 


STUDENTs at Yale have organized a gun club 
which is not to be a university affair in any way 
for the present. A constitution and by-laws 
have been adopted, a plot of land has been hired 
near the Field, with a suitable house for storing 
the traps, etc., and regular shooting matches 
will be held. The following officers have been 
elected: President, Tilney, ’90; vice-president, 
Paddock, ’89 S.; secretary, Sage, ’90; treasurer, 
Sheldon, ’go. 


THE council of the National Rifle Association 
of Great Britain has reported its decision as to 
the future site of its meetings. The place 
chosen is Brookwood, or, as it is likely to be 
known, Bisley Common. 

Brookwood station is 28% miles from London 
on the London and Southwestern Railway, and 
can be reached in about forty-five minutes’ 
ride. 

Bisley Common will be known henceforth to 
the rifle-shooting world in place of Wimbledon. 
The Duke of Cambridge, the Ranger of the old 
grounds, has, however, given permission to use 
them for the meeting of the present year. 


THE Gun Club of the University of Pennsyl- 
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vania recently elected the following officers: 
President, C. P. V. Jefferys, Jr.,’89; first vice- 
president, F. B. Neilson, ’90; second vice-presi- 
dent, W. H. Trotter, Jr.,’90; recording secretary, 
G. D. Rosengarten, Jr.,’99; corresponding secre- 
tary, T. W. Huidekoper, ’g1; treasurer, J. H. 
Brinton, ’90; directors, J. H. Brinton, ’go; A. 
H. Smith, 89; T. W. Huidekoper, ’g1. 


Tue American Shooting Association has been 
formed and the following officers elected: C. 
W. Demick, president; Maj. J. M. Taylor, 


manager, and Elliott Smith, secretary. 

Serct. T. J. Dotan, of New York city, is 
doing some exception : lly fine shooting with the 
rifle. At the last shoot of the New York Rifle 


Club he made the fine score of 88 points with a 
military rifle. 


ROWING. 


THE members of the Boston Athletic Club 
have organized a crew, made up solely of Har- 
vard graduates, for the purpose of giving the 
’Varsity practice, and as all the men are old 
oars it will undoubtedly be a strong one. An 
old shell has been refitted throughout, and the 
Harvard crew will be able to benefit largely 
from the practice pulls. 


AT the annual meeting of the Long Island 


Amateur Rowing Association the following offi- . 


cers for 1889 were elected: President, H. L. 
Langhaar, Nereid Boat Club; vice-president, 


- J. L. Breath, Nereus Boat Club ; secretary and 


treasurer, R. Pelton, Seawanhaka Boat Club. 
It was decided to hold the annual regatta the 
last week in June on the old course at Flushing 
Bay, the same as used in 1886. The Regatta 
Committee were empowered to declare some of 
the events ‘‘open,’’ which will probably be the 
eight-oared shell, four-oared shell and double 
sculls. The association has decided to offer 
more valuable and handsome prizes than ever 
before, and thus draw the best local oarsmen to 
its regatta. The association is in a flourish- 
ing condition, both financially and numerically. 


THERE will be nine eight-oared crews at New 
London next June—the University and Fresh- 
men crews of Yale, Harvard, Columbia and U. 
of Pa., and the Cornell crew. 


THE annual meeting of the Harlem River 
Regatta Association was held at the club rooms 
of the Atalanta Boat Club, 574 Fifth avenue. 
The officers elected for 1889 were Walter C. 
Woolley, president; G. D. Phillips, vice-presi- 
dent; and A. E. Colfax, secretary-treasurer. 
It was decided to hold but one open regatta this 
year, which will take place on the Harlem 
River on Decoration Day, but the association or 
closed events will be rowed in the fall on a day 
to be hereafter named. The association will of- 
fer more valuable and handsome prizes than 
heretofore and they will have barges anchored 
on the course, with seats erected thereon for 
spectators. The events will be as follows: Sen- 
ior singles, junior singles, pair-oared gig, 
junior four-oared shell, senior four-oared shell, 
junior four-oared gig, senior four-oared gig, 
double scull shell, and eight-oared shell. 
The two-mile eight-oared shell race for the 
Harlem River Association Cup, which hereto- 
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fore has been offered for college crews only, 
has been declared open, under the same 
rules as governed the cup heretofore. The 
delegates present were W. C. Woolley, Metro- 
politan Rowing Club; G. D. Phillips, New 
York Athletic Club; A. B. Simmonds, Columbia 
College Boat Club; H. J. Behrens, Nonpareil 
Rowing Club; T. A. Fitzsimmons, Union Boat 
Club, T. Van Raden, Atalanta Boat Club, and 
A. F. Colfax, Nassau Boat Club. 


THE Valencia Boat Club, an important 
aquatic organization in Hoboken, elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year at their 
meeting : President, F. Fromel; vice-president, 
Emil Stolz; captain, James Miller; lieuten- 
ant, W. Stursburg; trustees, A. Hauger, C. S. 
Lancon, L. Wiederman, James H. Minturn, F. 
Herigg and O. A. Bornemann. 


Tue Pioneer Boat Ciub, of Brooklyn, has 
elected these officers: President, F. H. Sayre; 
vice-president, R. E. Whitney ; treasurer, F. C. 
Swan; secretary, N. H. Wardell; captain, W. 
A. Boger ; first lieutenant, C. Van Riper ; second 
lieutenant, J. F. Caldwell. 


THE annual boat race between crews repre- 
senting Cambridge and Oxford Universities 
was rowed on the Thames March 30. The 
course was from Putney to Mortlake, 4 miles 
2 furlongs. 

A light breeze was blowing, but the water 
was smooth. There was a tendency to fog. An 
excellent start was made at 1:13. Cambridge 
at once took the lead, and at Hammersmith 
Bridge, 134 miles from the starting point, wasa 
length ahead. Both crews were rowing well. 
At this time a heavy rain was falling. 

The Oxford crew shortly afterward became 
confused and steered badly, splashing some. 
Near Barnes Bridge, 5 furlongs from the 
finish, Oxford made a final spurt, but failed to 
reach the Cambridge boat, the crew of which, 
rowing well, won by four lengths. 

The time of the Cambridge crew was 20m. 
14s. 


THE Ravenswood Boat Club in Long Island 
City has elected the following officers for the en- 
suing year: W. F. Hendrickson, president; C. 
T. Duffy, vice-president; J. Creter, treasurer ; 
H. Wiencke, financial secretary ; Maurice Mur- 
phy, corresponding secretary; J. Monaghan, 
captain; E. J. Fox, lieuténant; C. T. Duffy, 
A. J. Buschman, J. F. Powers, delegates; A. J. 
Buschman, E. J. Fox, H. Wiencke, J. Powers, 
Joseph Frazza, F. Schleicher, W. F. Hendrick- 
son and J. Creter, trustees. The club is in a 
flourishing condition. Arrangements are in 
progress for the erection of a new club house, 
to be situated on Newtown Creek. 


THE Friendship Boat Club has elected the 
following officers for 1889: President, W. T. 
Litson ; vice-president, Wm. Meyer, Jr.; treas- 
urer, B. F. Meyer; corresponding secretary, 
Oliver Hart; financial secretary, James W. 
Hodnett ; commodore, Abner Osborn ; captain, 
Frank English, and lieutenant captain, B. J. 
Munger. 


THE Iona Boat Club, of Philadelphia, elected 
officers as follows: President, Eugene Zeiber; 
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vice-president, Benjamin L. Robinson; secre- 
tary, Harry Y. Mageoch ; treasurer, H. B. Lang- 
worthy ; captain, Frank R. Ash 

AT the first meeting of the newly elected ex- 
ecutive committee of the New England Ama- 
teur Rowing Association it was decided to hold 
the next spring championship regatta of the as- 
sociation at Worcester on June 17, and a second 
regatta or championship regatta will be held on 
the Charles River some time in the fall. The 
prospects for a successful rowing season were 
never more bright, and both regattas will, no 
doubt, be a credit to New England amateur 
athletics. 


YACHTING. 


THE annual meeting of the Chicago Navy was 
held Wednesday evening, March 13, and the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Commodore, Charles Catlin; vice-com- 
modore, E. E. Beach; ensigns, William Wein- 
ard and R. S. Foster ; secretary-treasurer, J. J. 
O. Brown. 


THE officers of the Hull Yacht Club for 1889 
are as follows: Commodore, Henry W. Lamb ; 
vice-commodore, John J. Henry ; rear commo- 
dore, J. J. Souther; secretary, William A. Cary ; 
treasurer, Charles C. Hutchinson; assistant 
treasurer, William E. Sheriff. 


FOLLOWING are the fixtures for 1889 of the 
Hull Yacht Club: June 22, first championship ; 
June 29, club cruise ; July 6, ladies’ race ; July 
20, 76th regatta (cash prizes) ; July 31, ladies’ 
day ; ; August 3, second championship; August 
2, second championship; August 17, special 
outside race for the 30 and 40 footers ; August 
31, championship sail off ; September 7, ninth 
open race. 


THE annual meeting of the New Rochelle 
Yacht Club was held at the Hotel Brunswick 
recently. - Clinton H. Seeley, of the sloop 
Psyche, was elected commodore. The other 
officers elected were: Vice-commodore, Z. Ed- 
wards Lewis; rear commodore, William F. 
Abbett ; secretary, R. C. Eddy; treasurer, Eu- 
gene Lambden; measurer, George C. Foster; 
trustees, C. S. Odell, John Hardman, Charles 
Pryor; house committee, W. H. Wilmarth, J. 
W. Rough, Joseph W. Gibson; committee on 
admission, H. S. Pratt, H. Thompson, Charles 
E. Bateson ; law committee, Walter Large and 
Charles H. Noxon. 


THREE of the crack 30-foot cutters of the East 
will make the trip around Cape Cod and come 
to the line for the races of the Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian Yacht Club in New York har- 
bor for the races on June 15 and 17. The 
three cutters are the Saracen, the Rosalind and 
the Marguerite. The Saracen and Rosalind are 
Burgess boats, and the Marguerite was designed 
by Jefferson Borden. The Saracen proved her- 
self the fastest 30-footer of her class last year, 
and the Rosalind has possibilities of equal speed. 
The programme, as far as it is settled upon, is 
for the three boats to start in company about 
May 26, and, if the weather is favorable, 
make a straight push for New York. No racing 
around the Cape will be made, but the little 
fleet will keep together on the whole run. 


AT a meeting of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Yacht Club, held March g, Rule 2 of the racing 


rules, entitled ‘‘ Classification,’? was so amended 
as to change the designation of all classes of 
schooners, sloops, cutters and yawls below 
Class I. in each subdivision, so that each class 
shall be designated by the numeral denoting 
the highest limit of L. W. L. length in that 
class, thus: Class II. of schooners to become 
‘*go-foot Class.”’ 


THE Corinthian Yacht Club, of Marblehead, 
offers three handsome cups to be sailed for on 
four consecutive days in August by yachts 
measuring 21 to 4o feet water line. The first 
is the Weld cup, valued at $250, for 40-footers. 
It was won last year by Mr. Hemenway’s 
sloop Chiguita. The second isa $125 cup for 
30-footers, and the third a $100 cup for sloops 
and cutters measuring from 21 to 4o feet on the 
water line. The courses are to be dead to wind- 
ward or leeward and return and triangular, 
alternating. 


THE Jersey City Yacht Club, the third oldest 
club in this country, held its annual meeting 
March 7. H. B. Pearson was elected commo- 
dore ; ex-Gov. Leon Abbett, vice-commodore ; 
John Hilton, president ; C. C. Pierce, secretary ; 
P. W. Fiquere, treasurer ; G. L. Winn, measurer; 
board of directors, Messrs. Reynolds, Tuppan, 
Van Horn, Klumpp, Evans ; finance committee, 
J. F. Klumpp, Leon Abbett, Jr., Garrett Van 
Horn ; executive committee, Alex. Roe, Fred. 
Ockerhausen, F. W. Pangborn; regatta com- 
mittee, John Hilton, J. A. Solve, C. C. Pierce ; 
press committee, F. W. Pangborn, C. H. Ben- 
son, Secretary Pierce; amusement committee, 
Leon Abbett, Jr., W. R. Lieb, Commodore 
Pearson, Steward W. R. Lieb. 


THESE officers have been elected by the Will- 
iamsburgh Yacht Club for 1889: Commodore, 
Henry Roth; vice-commodore, John Clifford ; 
port captain, William Rexter; president, Frank 
D. Thorne; secretary, Albert C. Ostheimer ; 


assistant secretary, John A. McElroy; treas- 
urer, Charles N. Gerard; measurer, John 
Kurtz; judge advocate, Samuel S. Free; trus- 


teee, Edward Clark, W. P. Morrissey, M. D., 
Edward Zoble, R. Trowbridge, P. Monahan ; 
regatta committee, J. Whittaker, Theodore Fer- 
ris, J. Homert, W. Vogt, Harry Broden; stew- 
ard, William Beyer. 


AT a meeting of the Yonkers Corinthian 
Yacht Club the following officers were elected : 
Commodore, A. Prime; vice-commodore, 
4.6. Warren ; secretary, A. 7. Rose ; treasurer, 
H. Skinner ; fleet captain, Howard Clapp ; Meas- 
urer, Albert Skinner; steward, Thomas E. 
Booth ; trustees, J. B. O’Dell, F. A. Rigby, J. 
F. Brennan, J. H. Thorne, George Bailey and 
George H. Kaylor. 


THE newly-elected officers of the Newark 
Yacht Club are: Commodore, William Murray ; 
vice-commodore, David Coburn; correspond- 
ing secretary, Frank Long; financial secretary, 
Thomas Luff; treasurer, E. M. Grover; meas- 
urer, William Humpage; trustees, Lysander 
Wright, Hardy Bush and Hugh Cochrane. 


THE Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club will 
hold its annual Corinthian race for all classes 
June 15. A special race for 46 ft., 4o ft., 35 ft. 


and 30 ft. classes of sloops, cutters and yawls 
will be sailed June 17. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
[ This department of OUTING ts devoted to answers 
to correspondents seeking information on subjects ap- 
tertaining to all sports.] 


Wheelman, La Porte, Ind.—Mr. Thomas Ste- 
vens is at present in Africa, where he was 
sent by the New York Wor/d for the purpose of 
hunting up Henry Stanley, the explorer. Be- 
sides endeavoring to find traces of Stanley, Mr. 
Stevens willalso make independent ex~ ‘orations. 
and the experiences gained by him while cir- 
cling the globe on his well-known cycling trip 
will stand him in good stead. 


M. P. R.—Yes, indeed. The Tokayer which 
Mr. Lorenz Reich is advertising is, in our 
judgment, a most excellent tonic for all per- 
sons suffering from over exertion. Our vener- 
able poet, John C. Whittier, says of it: ‘‘ It holds 
in solution the very sunshine of Hungary.’”’ It 
can only be obtained from Mr. Lorenz Reich, 
proprietor of the Cambridge, 334 Fifth avenue. 


M. C. Palmer, Havana, Cuba.—In the Septem- 
ber number of OuTiNnG for 1884 was published 
an account of the New York Athletic Club. 
OvTING will publish a complete history of the 
club up to date during the winter months. 


Baseballist—The names and positions of the 
Harvard baseball nine for 1888, as they appear 
on page 237 of the December OUTING, are as 
follows, beginning at the left hand: Woodbury, 
manager; Campbell, s. s.; Quackenbos, 3 b. ; 
Stetson, subst. ; Boyden, c. f.; Gallivan, 2b. ; 
Henshaw, c. and captain; Bates, p.; Willard, 
1 b.; Sims, subst. ; Howland, r. f.; Knowlton, 
Lf, 


Globe Trotter.—We should advise you to call 
at the office of the Cheque Bank, Limited, 
2 Wall street, before sailing. You can there 
procure a cheque book for whatever amount 
you choose and in such sums as may best suit 
your convenience. When you get to the other 
side all you have to do is to present your 
cheque at one of the numerous offices of the 
company, and they are to. be found in every 
important town on the Continent, or you can 
save yourself that inconvenience, too, since all 
the leading hotels accept the cheques at the 
highest rates of exchange. You are, therefore, 
able at all times to obtain currency, no matter 
where you are, without having to wait for 
drafts and proper identification. 


A. S., Detroit, Mich.—You will find Mr. Will- 
iam Blaikie’s ‘‘How to Get Strong’’ a very 
good treatise for the purpose you wish, viz., 
training preparatory to contests, especially run- 
ning. Of course, the advice to be found in 
books is not of the same value as that obtained 
from trainers and instructors in gymnastic 
exercises. The trouble usually is that aspi- 
rants to track honors undertake to prepare 
for a race or other event at too brief a notice, 
and, consequently, very often do themselves 
injury, which may not be noticed at the time 
but will sooner or later cause a good deal of 
annoyance. The best way to do, if it is possi- 
ble, is to go to some competent man who is 
thoroughly conversant with the subject and get 
his advice. If he makes a physical examina- 
tion of you, all the better; for in that case he 


will know just what parts you must build up 
and strengthen, and you will be guided accord- 
ingly, and if there is any inherent weakness in 
your system, he will warn you not to attempt 
too severe exercise. The fee he would charge 
you, you should be glad to pay, for it may save 
you ten times that amount in doctor’s bills, 
besides much suffering and inconvenience. 


Athlete—We can safely recommend to you 
Packer’s tar soap as a most excellent medium 
with which to clean the pores of the skin after 
exercising on the track or in the gymnasium. 
Should the skin become chapped or chafed an 
application of tar soap will afford a pleasant 
relief, and as its odor is very agreeable it is in 
that respect also to be'recommended. 


Diner-out.—There is, of course, a great differ- 
ence in the various native wines, so that it is 
rather difficult to recommend any particular 
one which will meet your requirements. It is 
largely a question of taste. However, we would 
advise you to give the wines of the California 
Vintage Company atrial. They are made from 
choice foreign varieties of the grape and have 
met with much popular favor. 


W. K. G., Concord, N. H.—Not knowing the 
age of your setter and the details of his illness, 
we are unable to give you any directions as to 
treatment. If you will write a detailed account 
of your dog’s symptoms, and also state his age, 
and send to Spratt’s Patent, Limited, 239-245 
East Fifty-sixth street, New York city, they will 
doubtless be able to advise you. 


C. F. T., Reading.—At a meeting of the 
American Gordon Setter Club, held. on Feb- 
ruary 20, the following definition of an Ameri- 
can Gordon setter was carried: The Gordon 
setter is a black and tan setter, with no out- 
cross of any kind for three generations on both 
sire and dam side. Such a dog to be known 
and designated as an American Gordon setter ; 
and that dating from January 1, 1889, all dogs 
of this breed must show the 62% per cent. of 
Gordon blood to be registered as the American 
Gordon setter. 


M.A.R., St. Louis, Mo.—You inquire about 
the best way Lo begin training a football team. 
We should advise you not to wait until the fall 
term begins, because then the time is too short 
to get your men into first-class condition, much 
less get new men accustomed to a game they 
know little about. Begin gymnasium practice 
now. Make the candidates go through exer- 
cises that are calculated to strengthen the 
chest muscles. Have them pass the ball, kick 
it, drop on it, etc. Train your half backs to 
run quickly. when the ball is given to them. 
Besides this it is well to pay considerable at- 
tention to place kicking as well as to drop 
kick and to punt. Often a chance is given to 
make a goal from field, and it only needs a 
good kicker to take advantage of the opportu- 
nities. By such systematic work as is outlined 
above you will be able to accomplish a great 
deal when the season opens in the fall. The 
preliminary training need not interfere with the 
spring games, such as lacrosse, tennis, base- 
ball. It will help you and your men to play 
those games much better and enable them to 
stand the fatigue much more easily. 
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SPORT—ODDS AND ENDS. 


AN attempt will be made to stock Greenwood 


Lake with pike. However, unless they are of 
goodly size, they will only serve as food for the 
bass, perch and pickerel in the lake. They 
should be at least large enough to weigh a 
pound, 


A NEW club, the Bay State Athletic Club, of 
Boston, has recently been incorporated. The 
constitution and by-laws prescribe that admis- 
sion shall be given to members only who have 
paid their annual dues and monthly assessments 
in advance. 


THE New Haven Yacht Club has voted to re- 
duce its initiation fee from $25 to $10, and has 
appointed a committee to draft a bill to be pre- 
sented to the Legislature providing that Con- 
necticut yachtsmen be made the naval reserve 
force of the State. 


THE mileage record of the Elizabeth Wheel- 
men for February is nearly double that of the 
same month last year. The following are the 
records that have been handed in: D. B. Bon- 
nett, 224 miles; Hendrie McNiece, 196; N. H. 
White, 66; Mrs. D. B. Bonnett, cas, We 
Decker, 50; F. C. Gilbert, 30; W. H. Caldwell, 
27. Mr. Bonnett’s record of 224 miles would be 
large for even a good riding month, but fora 
winter month with so much bad weather it 
is remarkable. Mr. McNiece’s is not far be- 
hind. 


THE most notable changes in the Intercol- 
legiate football rules are as follows : 

The two leading teams will not have to play 
in New York. 

Rule 4 provides that a touch down can be 
made by carrying or kicking the ball ‘‘in goal,”’ 

r ‘‘ touch in goal.”’ 

The referee and umpire are to be provided 
with whistles in order to stop play when a foul 
has been made, or for any other reason to be 
determined, according to the rules, by the 
umpire or referee. 

Rule 16 has been so amended that a man may 
have a try at goal if he makes a touch down 
simultaneously with the termination of ‘‘time.’’ 

Rule 16.—Time will be taken out from the 
moment a touch down is made until the ball 
is put in play again in the centre of the field. 
In case the goal is missed, then time is resumed 
immediately after the failure. Time cannot be 
called while the ball is in play. The man who 
holds the ball during the try for goal may be 
offside. 

Rule 27.—A player will be disqualified for 
hacking, striking with closed fist or unneces- 
sary roughness. For intentional tackling below 
the knees, butting, tripping and throttling, the 
other side gets 25 yards, or free kick. If 25 
yards would carry the ball over the line, then 
half the distance from the place where the 
‘‘off play’’ occurred to the goal line will be 
granted. 





The Kodak Camera. 


ture. 





PRICE, $25.00. 


This wonderful little instrument supplies the 
means for the practice of that most fascinating 
pastime—Amateur Photography 
so simple that all may enjoy it. 
may be used by anybody who can press a button, 
this comprising the operation of making a pic- 
One _ hundred 
taken without reloading, and the camera is 
always ready for use. 





in a manner 
The Kopak 


instantaneous views are 


After the exposures have 





been made, the camera can be sent to the factory, where the pictures 
are developed and finished, and a fresh spool of sensitive film—material 
for another hundred pictures—inserted. If desirable, however, the 
amateur can finish his own pictures. 


The Konak is invaluable for tourists, yachtsmen, wheelmen, or for anybody who wishes to 
obtain an accurate illustrated record of the many interesting sights and incidents of a journey, or 
of everyday happenings. Send for a copy of the KopAK Primer, with sample photograph. 


The Kopak is for sale by all Photo Stock dealers. 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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‘*ARE you going to Europe this summer”’ 
is the question of the hour. It looks now as if 
everybody who can pay for an ocean passage 
will go to Paris to see the Exposition, and as 
the Frenchman would say, ‘‘ Pourquoi non ?”’ 
We have had a prosperous spring, the summer 
looks promising, and if we must have a change 
why not plow the ocean when you can cross 
the big waters in six or seven days on such 
elegant steamers as the Inman Line has pro- 
vided? It was our good fortune to cross last 
autumn in the City of New York. We have 
had ocean experiences enough to make a first- 
class sailor of us. We thought the limit of 
man’s demand for comfort and elegance on an 
Atlantic steamer had long ago been reached, 
and as for speed we never dreamed of short- 
ening the voyage below eight days in rough 
weather, yet we made the whole trip in less 
than that time and had over fourteen hours to 
spare for a mishap besides. This is fast travel- 
ing. And as to comfort, we never saw such de- 
lightful surroundings outside the great Amer- 
ican hotels, and the entire transit was marked 
by a series of entertainments delightful and 
varied enough to imagine one an inmate of a 
New York mansion given over to gaiety rather 
than on board a leviathan dividing the angry 
waves in steady course. There may be other 
ships equally elegant and capacious and not 
less notable for speed, but as for us we will 
ever say there is but one City of New York and 
but-one sister ship, the City of Paris. 

Landed at Liverpool, the tourist is easily ac- 
commodated at one of the magnificent railway 
hotels provided at this great English port; but 
quite different is the task when London is 
reached. Here the serious question comes— 
‘* Which of the many London hotels offers an 
American the comfort he wants ?’’ Well, Our- 
ING sent its editor to London on business con- 
nected with its office at 62 Strand, but he made 
it part of his business to determine which of 
the hotels OuTING should indorse, and the three 
advertised on page 13 are the ones he was willing 
to stay in and recommend to OuTING’s readers. 
The Métropole and Victoria are unquestion- 
ably the two best hotels in London, and their 
central location makes them most desirable for 
every American visitor in the great European 
city. But there are many who like the quiet of 
a smaller hostelry, and to such we heartily rec- 
ommend Haxell’s as the very best of places 
where to find a home in London. ° The next 
great question is where to shop. Take OvurT- 








ING’s list on page 12 and you will 
have no difficulty in making your 
purchases in London quickly and 
at honest prices. Shopping in Europe 
is atask. At many shops one price 
is asked, another taken. Those who 
are admitted to our list are houses 
of first-class repute and will treat you 
according to their repute—honorably. 


The thousands may go to Europe, but the 
millions will stay ashore. Are they not going 
to abandon city life and its cares this summer? 
Most assuredly they will. There never was an 
exodus to the eastern hemisphere without a lib- 
eral sprinkling of home travel. The very fact 
that our friends depart for sightseeing in 
Europe makes us restless, and we become more 
anxious than ever to take an outing, be it ever 
so short. 

“Where, then, shall we spend the summer’”’ 
will be more frequently asked this month than 
last year. OuTING’s answer is : In the delightful 
retreats of the north woods. If you have time 
enough, plan for a trip to the Adirondacks, the 
health resort of New York ; locate at the shores 
of Lake George ; stop at Saratoga Springs, the 
unrivaled spa of America; take a run across 
from Albany en route to Cooperstown and 
Sharon Springs, and, after having sufficiently 
rested at the Saratoga hotels, cross the country 
via Schenectady to Richfield Springs, taking in 
all the beautiful scenery of Central New York, 
the garden spot of the Empire State. Are you 
unable to go so far from home? Then take in 
the attractive spots along the old Erie Railway, 
the New York, Ontario and Western, or the 
West Shore Line; the Catskills, the brooks and 
rivers of Delaware and Chenango, of Pike or 
Ulster, will afford you many a pleasant nook for 
shelter and a thousand opportunities to use your 
camera, spin your wheel, row your boat, paddle 
your canoe or cast your fly. A world of sport 
lies within less than a hundred miles of New 
York, and you need not go to spots where 
insects will torment you and beguile every 
moment’s pleasure. Take our advice and you 
will bless OUTING for ever. 


THE Thousand Island House will open for the 
season of 1889, June 15, under the manage- 
ment which has, of late years, made this ever- 
popular house doubly popular with the best 
class of summer travelers. The constant im- 
provement of the myriad islands near Alex- 
andria Bay, the elegant and costly villas which 
rise each passing season like fairy dreams amid 
the verdure and rocks, and the continuance of 
good fishing, assure this picturesque resort and 
its greatest hotel a continuance of public favor. 
Mr. R. H. Southgate, of the New York Hotel 
Brunswick, has the general supervision, and it 
is needless to say more in commendation of 
the management. 








Ammunition 


Fire-Arms 





‘agen Ammunition won't make good shooting when the Gun is 
not adapted to it. Good Guns will not shoot well when the 
Ammunition is not suitable. The only firm making Arms for their 


own Ammunition, and Ammunition for their own Arms is the 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co.. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S.A. 


j)312 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SALES DEPOTS:) 413 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





BUY ARMS AND AMMUNITION OF THEM AND FIX THE RESPONSIBILITY. 





Send for 80-page Catalogue All correspondence promptly answered. 


goods are not found near you, write for reference to nearest dealer 





13,000 SOLD 2 YEARS. 
\ WONDERFUL PHOTOGRAPHIC INVENTION. 


oral Yl Caer 


Awarded Silver Medal, Melbourne Exposition, 18 
Medal of Excellence, American Institute, ew Vouk, st 
Honorable Mention, Exposition, Florence, Italy, 1887 


UNITED STATES 





Size and Price 
of No. 7, 

6 in. Diameter, 
34 in. Thick, 

1 1b. in Weight. 
$10.00 
Fine Nickel- 
plated Camera 
with 6 Plates 
for Pictures, 
1% «in. Diam 


eter 


Each Camera in a handsome Case. 
guaranteed perfect. 

The only Camera invisible 
concealed under the coat or vest; 
Pictures without a Change 


Size and Price 


of No. 2, 

7 in. Diameter, 
34 in. Thick, 
134 1b. inWeight 
$15.00 
Fine Nickel- 
plated Camera, 
with 6 Plates 
for 24 Pictures, 
2% in. Diam- 


eter 


Each Camera 


to the eye; carried 
takes 6 Sharp 
of Plate ; 


always ready and in focus. 


Anyone can make 


his own pictures complete 


with our cameras after one day’s practice. 


Send for des 


men Photograph, or 


hea for Speci 


STIRN & “LYON, 


20 PARK PLACE, 


Sole Agent 


NEW YORK, U. 8. A., 


S. and Canada 


Canvassers wanted everywhere. 





GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 


FOR 


INVESTORS 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New Ycrk. 





























Moral: “INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.” 


QUALITY PAYS 


Both Dealer and Consumer. 








THE MOST EXPENSIVE ECONOMY 
is to buy cheap goods, which are cheap because there is no 


security for their delivery 





THE TERRIBLE 


RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT DISASTERS 


which have already destroyed so many lives this year, are liable 
to bring sudden obligations of enormous volume on 
any company doing personal insurance ; 
Insure in a Company 


ABLE TO MEET THEM ALL! 


AND WHICH COULD PAY 


A $2,000,000 LOSS 


WITHOUT CLOSING ITS DOORS. 





INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS, 


NOT IN 


IRRESPONSIBLE HAT-PASSERS WITH 
EMPTY TREASURIES, 
Which GUARANTEE Nothing Except the Privilege of 


PAYING YOUR OWN LOSSES. 





JAS. G. BATTERSON, RODNEY DENNIS, 


’ ’ 
PRES | SEC Y 





Looxwoop Press, 126 AND 128 DuANE §t., cor, CHURCH, NEW YORK, 











